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PREFACE 



D urinq the SccoQii World War I became deeply intere$ted 
in the struggle of the people of Indonesia for independence 
both from the Japanese and from the Dutch. In 1951 I visited 
the country and was able, as the result of Indonesian courtesy, 
to see for myself how the problems of this new Republic were 
being tackled and the impact of independence not only on Java, 
where Dutch administration had everywhere been effective for 
three centimes, but also on Sumatra, Sulawesi, Kalimantan and 
Bali. I believe that many misconceptions about the |lcpublic, 
as well as about Dutch rule, arise from too great a concentra¬ 
tion on Djakarta, the administrative centre of a vast area, 
covering more than three thousand islands, each group with its 
own culture or cultures, 

I am greatly indebted to many Indonesians, who, in their 
own ttountry and in England, have helped me to look at In¬ 
donesia through their own eyes. Some of them were officials, 
but the greater number of them were men and women I met 
in Indonesia, often casually, and usually unknown by name. 

^ I have also had the advantage of consulting many Dutch 
experts who have been invariably helpful. Some of them have 
wckom^ my efforts to describe the past and the present of 
Indonesia fiom a non-colonial point of view. 

To Tony Roberts I owe a special debt of gratitude. While 
serving as a member of the Staff of the Committee of Good 
Offices of the United Nations he gained an intimate knowledge 
of Indonesia and a sympathetic understanding of the young 
Republic. He has placed both freely at my disposal; ours has 
indeed been a happy and generous co-operation. Neither he 
nor, of coarse, any of my Indonesian and Dutch friends are in 
any way responsible for the views I have expressed or the rais^ 
takes that 1 have no doubt made. 
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To Mrs* Betty Paddon I owe much thsmfo for her co-opera^ 
tion in research and for the preparation of the ludoc. 

I want to thank the Staffs of the foUo^ving* Libraries who have 
never failed to give me their generous help in rese^ch: The 
Royal Institute of International Aifairs; The London^Ubmry; 
The Library of the Royal Empire Society; The Library of 
Malaya House, and, in the Libraries of the National 

Museum in Djakarta and the Raffles Museum in Singapore. 

There are three authors with %vhom I am not always in agree¬ 
ment but from whose outstanding contributions to the study of 
Indonesia I have frequently benefited: Dn Bernard H. M. 
Vlekke, the author Mr. J- S. FumivaM, the author 

of Jiffth^rliinds India i and Professor George Kahin^ the author of 
Jidti$nalism and Revolution in IndoTn^sia* lasdy, I must thank 
Mrs. Winawer and Mbs Mary Bormaii for their cchoperation 
in typing ^e manuscripL 

D.W. 


A Nora ON Indonesian Piace Names and CuiuinNCY 

First of all, the name itself, Tndonesia’. In a collection of 
Dr* Hatta's articles and speeches, entitled Verspreide G€^ch^iftm 
{ed C. P. G. Van der Pcct, Djakarta, 1952, p. 344), it h stated * 
that a certain G. Earl was the first to describe the inhabi- 
t^ts of Indonesia 35 Undu-neaians \ But the Britbh ethnole^ 
gist, G. R. Logan, in 1850, was the first to call the Netherlands 
East Indies ^ the Indonesian Archipelago ^ In 1884, the 
German^ Bastian, published a w^ork entitled Ijidcmswi oder die 
Inseln^ Malayi^hm Archipfls. The term Indonesia* was fust 
used in a political context by Perhimpoenau Indonesia, m 
1922* In 1928, when Suprato wrote a national anthem for the 
nationalbt movi^eut, he called it * Indonesia Raya*. \Vh^n the 
Japanese occupied the country in 194a, and the Indonesian 
language encouraged, Indonesia became the accepted 
name. In 1945, when the Republic was proclaimed, it was its 
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official name. Finally, the Netherlands Constitution of 1948 
replaced the words ‘Netherlands Indies' by the word 
' Indonesie * 

Secondly, the word ‘Kalimantan' which is used throughout 
the booklo describe the island more widely known as ‘Borneo*. 
Like the word ‘Borneo’, which it pre-dates, it is probably re¬ 
lated to a type of mango, after its shape. But it might also be 
derived from the name of one of the oldest stocks inhabiting the 
island and known as the ‘Kleinantans’. There is, as yet, no 
conclusive ruling on this matter. In 194a, when the Japanese 
forbade the use of Dutch words, the name Kalimantan was 
used to describe that part of the island of Borneo under Dutch 
rule, UTien the Republic was proclaimed in 1945, Kalimantan 
became the official Indonesian name. 

Thirdly, the word 'Sulawesi* which is used throughout the 
book to describe the island known in Dutch times as ‘ Celebes *, 
The word ‘Celebes’ is of foreign origin. It was most probably 
the mispronunciation by the earliest Westerners, the Portuguese, 
of the words ScU Besi, an iron kris carried by the people. When 
they first misunderstood titc Portuguese questions as to the name 
of the country, they used the words ‘Seli Besi’, and this was 
easily changed into ‘Celebes*. In 1942, the Japanese used the 
earlier name Sulawesi and in 1 945 this was also the name 
officially used by the Republic. 

In ffie^casc of both place names and the names of people, the 
^ letter u is used to express the sound 'u* (as in flute) where the 
Dutch used ‘oe’. This is in keeping with official Indonesian 
practice as laid down in what Is Imown as the Suwandi decree. 
Suwandi was Minister of Education at the time and the decree 
of March t9th. 1947, No. a64yBhg, A. lays down the regulations 
for pronunciation in all official documents and for common use. 

Since the transfer of sovereignty in December 1949, the 
Rupiah has been the standard Indonesian currency. From then 
until February 4ih. there were 10.64 Rupiahs to the 

pound sterling. On that date its value was changed to 31.93 to 
tho pound sterling. 
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PART ONE 

In Time and Space 
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B 





CHAPTER 1 


i 

THE COUNTRY OF STEPPING-STONES 


F Rrrr G£D aJong the Equator, the 3,000 islands of Indoneda 
stretch from the southernmost tip of the Philippines to the 
northernmost bp of Austraha. They are the next-door neigh- 
hours of Malaya in the west and of Australian New Guinea in 
the east. Travellers by air to Australia from Japan or from 
China, from Europe or from India, halt for a few hours in the 
capital city, Djakarta. Travellers by sea from the Indian and 
Pacific Ocean coast alongdde Sumatra, the mo^ western 
island^ and, having passed through the Straits of Singapore, 
Kalimantan (Borneo), the largest island, lies away to the cast. 
Men coming from the west first stumbled on these islands in 
their search for a way round the world. To all but the Dutch 
they remained only stepping-stones. From the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury until Japanese troops invaded them in 1942, Dutchmen 
regarded these 3,1x10 islands as their * tropical Holland^; they 
were the Netherlands East Indies. They became stepping-stones 
again in 1945 Australian and American troops used them 
^ as bases in their island-hopping campaign from New Guinea to 
Japan. 

The islands that became familiar can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand: Java^ Sumatra, Bali, Kalimantan (Borneo), 
and Sulawesi (Celebes). Peoples of dilTercnt islands were largely 
unknown to one another. *I know all the rivers and towns of 
Europe/ a young Indonesian said to me. * I can recite the Dutch 
kings and queens from memory. But I know ^0 little about my 
own countryincn in Suiswesi or K^imantaji I have never 
been to Bali.’ 

Indonesians, to whom the Dutch trajisfcrred the sovereignty 
of these islands (with the exception of West Irian) in December 
* 949 * laced, like their prcdeccssois, by these Inescapable 
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tacts of geography. The largest island gronp in the world is now 
theirs to administer; 3,000 islands strung along the Equator for 
3,000 miles, the distance between the Mountains of Killamey 
and the Caspian Sea; Java and Madura, as large as England 
and Wales; Sumatra, a little larger than Italy; Bali, tie size of 
Northern Ireland; Kalimantan, slightly smaller than France, 
and Sulawesi, nearly as large as Roumarua, Around and about 
these larger islands there is a wide variety of others, all sLscs and 
shapes; small atolls buUt by millions of coral polyps; island vol¬ 
canoes; islands of undisturbed green jungle; islands where no 
foreigner has wandered and unknovvm to most Indonesians; 
islands that hug the coast of thickly-populated Java; a string of 
islands appearing like a row of distant steamers along the coast 
of Sumatra; hundreds of islands in the Moluccas famous for the 
spices and cloves and pepper which first attracted visitors from 
the Western svorld; islands that are rich in tin; islands thickly 
covered ''vith rubber trees; islands rich in oil. Throughout these 
islands and islets the sun always sliincs; there is no winter, no 
spring, no autumn, only a wet season and a dry. Peoples, sepa¬ 
rated by narrow seas, have different languages, customs, and 
widely difierent cultural levels. 

The first visitors to these islands were Chinese, who, it is sur¬ 
mised, were sent over by the Han Emperor, Wang Mang, to 
find a rhinoceros for his Imperial Zoological Garden. They 
probably acquired one in Sumatra, though ‘better evidence' of 
Chinese visitors, a Dutch historian suggests, ‘may be found in 
the lact that numerous specimens of Cluuesc ceramics of the 
Han period have been found In southern Smnatra, western 
Java and eastern Borneo’.* Far more important culturally was 
the arrival of the Hindus from South India. They came in the 
second century a.d. and then at different times and in varying 
numbers for the next 700 years, settling down along the coast of 
Sumatra, Java, and sometimes in Kalimantan (Borneo) and 
Sulawesi (Celebes), introducing their religions —Buddhism and 
Hinduism—and enriching the indigenous culture. Chinese 
traders followed and formed coastal settlements which exist to 
this day. Then came MusUm traders from South India, who 
traded their merchandise and made converts to Islam with 
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equal fervour. The Portuguese who followed in the early six¬ 
teenth century w'ere much less successful, and although they 
were the first Europeans to appreciate the riches of Indonesia^ 
they failed to consolidate their power. The British followed, and 
then the Dutch* 

Let us go back in our imagination to the muter montlis of 
the year ^579 when we might have heard the sound of Drake s 
drum as Golden Mnrf sailed through the Indonesian waters 
until it came in sight of 

'fourc high piked Hands; their names, Tirenate, Tidorc, 
Matchan, Batch an, all of them very GniitfuU and ye elding 
abundance of cloves, whereof wee furnished ouisclucs of as 
much 33 we desired at a very cheape rate*.^ 

Sir Francis Drake, then on his voyage round the world , ^chored 
in Temate where the Sultan Batur received him, joining hia 
canoe to the Golden /fiaf and sharing the ‘musical] paradise' of 
‘ trumpets and other instruments of musick both of still and loud 

noised® ^ 

After making a commercial treaty with the Sultan, Su- Franc^ 
Drake and his companions sailed round and round in the bcautl- 
fill Gulf of Gorontab, before they could continue their south¬ 
wards journey. The Gdden Hind was entangled in hundreds of 
islands—the Moluccas—and ran on to a reef of five coral. Taking 
shelter on an island which was uninhahited, they vratchtd 

* * an infinite swarmc of ficric'-sceming-woones Hying in the aire 

whose bodies (no bigger than an ordinary fiie) did make a 
shew and giuc such light as if every twigge on every tree had 
been a lighted candle^ or as if that place had beenc the starry 
sphere'.^ 

Passing the southern coast of Sulawesi (Celebes) they cast 
anchor in Timor and greatly admired the people ^of handsome 
body and. comely stature^ of cisdll demeanour, very just in deal¬ 
ing, and courteous to strangers On they went, coasting along 
the Les$er Sunda Islands-^Fbrcs, Simtb;^ Sumbaw^j Lombok, 
and Bali-—until they set anchor on the coast ofJa\^ a few mil^ 
below the city of Djogjakarm. ‘Few were the dayl;s^ Sir Francis 
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records*’ one or more of these Kings did misse to visit ns*^ 
bringing food, hens, goaUj coconuts, and 

*One day amongst the rest, viz March 21 [1580] Raia 
Donan coming aboard us, in rcquhall of our muskk, which 
was made to him* presented our Generali with h 5 country 
musick, which though it were of a very strange kind, yet the 
sound was pleasnnt and delightfull * * 

The *musick* referred to was the gamclan and the performance 
die first that was ever given to an English audience. 

Sailing west-south-west &om Djogjakarta towards the Gape 
of Good Hope, the Goldtn Hind left Indonesian waters. To Sir 
Francis Drake^ as to his predecessors, die 3,000 islands were but 
stepping-stones on his journey from the Pacific Ocean to the 
shores of the Atlantic, 

Withir^a few ycarSp British traders who folio wed in the wake 
of the Golden Hind fought batdes with Portuguese and Dutch 
rivab for the control of spices, doves, and pepper* Dutchmen 
won die compciitjoii ;ind settled down to develop a monopoly 
for their countrymen, w"hilst British traders and empire-builders 
concentrated dieir attention on India* For the Dutch these 
Islands became outposts of empire on the day in 1602 when the 
Dutch East India Company was formed- 

The first trading posts were in the islands of the Moluccas, 
Their monopoly unchallenged abroad, and their methods un¬ 
criticized at home, Dutch traders built their Asian Empire free 
from embarrassing restrictions, Sultan was encouraged to fight * 
Sultan. Slaves could be traJTicked from island to island with im* 
miinity. Rice supplies could be cut off and people die of hunger* 
Crops could be destroyed or compulsorily produced whichever 
tnetliod was the more profitable. 

Finding that the quickest and biggest profits could be made 
in the central island of Java, the Dutch East India Company 
chose this area on which to concentrate their trade and their 
administration* Heres on tliis Island the ske of England and 
Wales, stretching 600 miles from west to cast with a breadth 
varying from 56 to 136 miles, they found communications were 
easier than in otlier islands. Their centre became the town of 
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Batavin which Jan PicierszcK>n Cchen founded in 1602 , Tough and 
ruthless as he appears in Rembrandt^s famous paintings he built 
it on the site of ail carUer Javanese to^iu caUed Djajakerta 
(shortened by the Dutch to Jakatra) and called it Batavia after 
the a Gcmumic tribe in the Low Countries. 

Dutch historians have not hidden the behaviour or the 
affairs of the Dutch East India Company; many of them have 
frankly described traders who studied only their o^vn financial 
interests; who found compliant Sultans equally eager to make 
profits and equally indifferent to the cost m lives of their own 
countrymen. In 1796 affairs had reached such scandalous pro¬ 
portions of corruption that the Dutcli Government appointed a 
Committee to take charge of the administration of the Company* 
The result was that Its Charter was never again renewed, and 
the State took over all possessions and all its debts. 

'And thus/ a Dutch historian wTites* Tor the sum of 
ig4jOoOjOCio guilders, the total amount of the debtSj it 
acquired the whole colonial empire witli all its resources" 
definitely a profitable deal-"*' 

Let us go back again in our imagination this time to February 
* 795 # ^ liousc in Kew where British and Indonesian history 

were suddenly interwoven. Prince William of Orange, Chief 
Director of the Dutch East India Ck>mpariy, had escaped from 
Amsterdam a month earlier when Napoleon’s troops were 
marching on the city. The Dutch Government which then took 
over affairs made an alliance with Napoleon. Holland as a result 
became involved in the French war with Britain* Prince Wil¬ 
liam, {mm the safety of his home in London, sent a document 
kno%vm as the ‘Circular Note of Kew’ to all Govetnors and Com¬ 
manders of the Dutch Empire telling them to admit British 
troops and to hand over their administration to British officials* 
When norma! conditions prevailed in Holland, he added, the 
colonics would be relumed to their legal owner—the Dutch- 
In the midst of a confusing situatioii tvhich then arose in 
Indonesia, there emerged a young Englishman who w^as to play 
a decisive role in its history- Across the Straits of Malacca ^ 
Thomas Stamford Raffics, with the full confidence of Lord 
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Minto, tlicn GciVenior"G<xncnil of India, believed tliat Jai.'a was 
a point from which the French might attack British possessions. 
He made preparations to prevent it; he seht emissaries to BalJ 
and to the Sultana of East Ja'tra to win them over to the British 
side. This would ensure food supplies and even trtijps from 
iliose areas if and when the French attacked. His intelligence 
reports to Lord Minto were extraordinarily well-informed about 
conditions throughout the islands, but above all about Java. He 
btlievxd that the tics with Holland were broken for ever, and 
that ^esc rich islands should be permanendy part of the British 
Empire. 

‘All my views,’ he told his cousin, Dr. Raffles, 'all my 
plans and all my mind were devoted to create such an in¬ 
terest regarding Java as should lead to its annexation to our 
Eastern empire.’* 

Lord Minto’s views were the same; when he annotmeed the 
capture of Java to his Government in London, he described it 
as having been 

‘added to the dominion of the British crown, and converted 
x^m a scat of hostile ntachinations and, commerci al competi- 
tioiij into aji augmentation of British power and prosperity’, 

For five years—from iBii to i 3 i 6 —Thomas Raffles w-as 
Lieutenant-Govemor of the island of Java and its dependeu- 
ctes. He ruled with much intelligence and he acquired a genuine 
and scholarly interest in the lives and the culture of the people. 
But his rule was short-lived. A British-Dutch Convention signed 
in i8i^ stipulated that Dutch colonial possessions, as they 
existed in 1803, ^ould be returned, and a treaty which was 
signed in 1824 laid down for more than a century the British 
Duta spheres of influence; Holland settled down to develop 
Indonesia just as Britain secured a virtual monopoly in the 
development of India. 

But the return to Dutch rule in Indonesia was a signal for 
resisunce in every one of the five large islands. Central Java 
became a battlefield. A war which started as a protest against 
the insistence of Dutch troops on building a road through a 
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Sultan's temtoTy in Djogjafcarta in 1835, lasted for five ycar^. 
Sumatra was particularly difficult to pacify. In Central Suma¬ 
tra, a rebellion led By fanatical Muslim Padris gained such sup¬ 
port in the villages that Dutch expeditions did not succeed in 
establishmg their authority until 1B37. In East Sumatra, Sul¬ 
tans of Palcmbang, with the support of guerrillas in the sur¬ 
rounding uplands, continued to resist Dutch pressure and defeat 
one expedition after another until 1903. In North Sumatra, the 
tough, indei^ndcnt Achincse defeated a long succession of 
Dutch expeditions, until a long-drawn-out war ended in 1919, 
In Kalimantan (Borneo) a similar policy of pacification was 
adopted. In West KaJintantan, Dutch authority was only estab¬ 
lished in 1855. In southern parts of the island, resbtauce was not 
finally broken until tgo^ when Dutch police banished from their 
homes the local Rajahs who were unwilling to submit to their 
rule. The island of Sulawesi (Celebes) presents thesarAe picture. 
In the Toradja lands of the central uplands, a military expedi- 
tion of two a nd a half battalions finally ended resistance in 1903. 
In the south, w*herc feudal lords asserted their independence, 
Dutch troops only occupied the country, district by district, in 
1911. Rebellions, the most famous of w'hich was the Pattimura 
in 1817, took place in tlic Molucca islands. The Balinese, ex¬ 
tremely individualistic and brave, presented the would-be Dutch 
ralcrs with a difficult problem. A war in North Bali ended only 
in 1849 when the local Rajahs agreed to acknowledge Dutch 
authority, whilst the Dutch agreed not to occupy the island, and 
to refrain fixim interference in its internal affairs. Subsequendy, 
by playing offonc Rajah against another, by sending expeditions 
when local rebellions occurred and by placing their officials in 
strategic positions, the Dutch were able to establish themselves 
in North by the end of the century. The conquest of South 
B.Tli began in 1900, and it was only In 1906, after extraordinarily 
brave resistance by the Balinese, that the Dutch were able to 


occupy the whole island. Their army stayed on till 1914, 

Throughout Indonesia there arc living legends of men and 
women who resisted Dutch occupation. In Borneo, people still 
remember chiefs who refused to submit to the Dutch in 1905 
and were taken off as prisoners. In Atjeh, people will tell you 
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about the war wliicli ended only in igoB when tlicir Muslim 
priests were hunted into the mountains and captured- In South 
Bali, relatives of the A^ung of KJungkung/ the last of the inde¬ 
pendent Rajalis^ will describe how he wa$ tilled after heroically 
resisting Dutch troops in i g N. Many Balinese rcmemlfcr watch¬ 
ing the last troops leave the island in 1914 ^vhen Bali was con- 
aidtned * pacified \ Dutch historians usually describe these men 
and women as * rebels"; to Indonesians they arc heroes. Wander 
into the pworest homCp or the most distant vlllagCa into any pub¬ 
lic building and you wll find photographs of these local heroes 
side by side with diat of President Sukarno under whose leader¬ 
ship Dutch rule finally ended. 

The spirit of resistance to foreign rule is alive in every nation. 
Its embodiment in nationalist movements is the most important 
factor in the twcntieLti-ccntur)' Imtory of Asia. In Indonesiap 
JapancseVoccupation for three and a half years had the effect of 
increasing opportunities for Indonesians to fill posts only open 
in Dutch times to Dutchmcn^ and the Republic of Indonesia 
wits proclaimed on August i7th^ 1945. Tw^o days later^ the 
country was divided into eight provinces: West Java^, Middle 
Java, East Java, Sumatra, Kalimantan (Borneo), Sulawesi 
(Celebes), Maluku (the Moluccas), and Sunda-Kctjll (Lcs$er 
Snuda Islands). President Sukarno appointed a local governor 
for each province^ The Central Indonesian National Com¬ 
mittee, now acting as the Government, instructed one of mown 
members from these prownccs to set up provincial Committees; 
tlicy were usually men and women known and trusted for theJr 
work in the nationalist struggle. Indonestans had taken over 
their own country. 

Dutchmen, assisted in their return by British troops under 
the command ofS.E.A,C*, did not accept this fact; they were 
not far-sighted enough to understand that nationalist leaders 
whom they had imprisoned ten or tv^^enty years earlier were 
no^v the acknowledged leaders of the country; practically every 
member of the first Cabinet had spent years in prison camps or 
in exile. Twice, in 1947 and again in 1948, Dutchmen tried to 
regain these rich lands on which one in every six of the people 
of HoUand depended for their living* Finally^ after die United 
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Nations had intervened^ at the request of its Indian and Arntra- 
Uan members, the Dutch Government transferred sovereignty 
to the people of Indonesia on December ^ 8 th^ 1949. 

Indonesian rulers face many of the problems which faced 
their Dutch predecessors^ dinkutues of administration in a 
country so scattered among so many islands, with a diversity of 
peoples, !anguag<^s, customs;, cultural levels. To Dutch rulers, as 
to all builders of empires, this diversity was a welcome guarantee 
of disunity; not one people, they argued, but many; not a nation 
but groups of men and women divided by sea as they w^ere by 
language and custom, held tc^ethcr by the disciplined manage¬ 
ment of Dutch officials at the centre and by the Dittdi Navy 
which protected them from one another as well as from the 
greedy Intentions of would-be traders. 

To Dutch rulers, the needs of Dutchmen inc%^tably had 
priority: the demands of shareholders in Holland wcjre bound 
to press more heavily than the less clamant, less organized, and 
less formulated requests of the rubber-tapper, the rice-cultivator, 
workers on rubber, coffee, tea, and cinchona plantations, drillers 
of oil, and tin-miners. Vast stretches of jungle could be left 
virgin on one island—Sumatra is a good examplc^whibt 
across a narrow strip of water, the land is tilled up to the very 
edge of the volcanoes crater. It tvas important, but not urgent, 
to the Dutch that of j 8 miUJoti people* 53 millipn lived on the 
small island of Java, whilst in the much larger islands of Surna^ 

^ tra, Kalimantan (Borneo)* and Sulawesi (Celebes) the popula-^ 
don was respecdvely milLioTis, 3 millions, and 5 mllliom. 
The needs of the foreigner, not of Indoncsiam, dictated every 
form of development; the pattern is fa milia r throughout the 
colonial countries of Asia. Railways, built to serv^e the needs of 
foreign traders, do not exist outside Java, \rith the exception of 
those that handle the plantation traffic in Sumatra. Inter¬ 
island transport, primarily concerned ^riih the needs of foreign 
trade and a limited tourist industrj\ played Hide part in bring-^ 
ing together tlic island peoples. In the field of produedon, the 
type of crop and its distrifaudon had to fit into the Dutch pat¬ 
tern; the incentive w-as the richest yield in the shoncst period; 
Dutch economy was the main beneficiary from a colony which 
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was a producer of such highly profitable raw matcriab as rub¬ 
ber and oiL It did not matter to Dutchnien that few Indonesians 
had any technical knowledge, that the majority of workcra used 
the same methods and the same tools that were Uic custom when 
the islands were first occupied. The fact that less thfin ten in 
every hundred Indonesians wnere literate was not important in 
the general plans of Duiclt rule, any more than similar figures 
caused embarrassment in India and in Indo-China to the 
coloni^ powers which ruled them. All tlic highest posts and the 
majority of those which required specialized training could be 
filled by men and women from Holland, who did their work 
efficiently and consriendously. 

But the requirements of Dutch economy reduced to a mini¬ 
mum the factors which arc essential for the growth of a nation; 
a common language, a similar cultural level, a national con- 
sciousnesc arising from personal contacts and common interests 
—all were largely absent in the Netherlands East Indies. One 
desire was common; the desire to be free from foreign rule 
This was the driving force of nadonaHsm, die ideal for which 
men and women gave their lives, or spent many years in the 
malaria] swamps where polidcal workers were exiled; it inspired 
people from every island, aristocrat and rice-culrivator, intellect 
tuaJ and illiterate. Nationalism transformed the Ncdicrianris 
East Indies into the Republic of Indonesia. 

That diversity of culture and language, of customs and people 
which was used by the colonial power to prevent unity and a 
common nadonhood is regarded by Republican leaders as 
lending colour to unity, adding liveliness to nationhood. Indeed 
this IS the theme written on iJidr national insignia- ‘Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika\ meaning ‘Unity in Diversity'. s>'mbolic of the 
affUiation of islands and peoples aU over Indonesia into one 
g™i Union. Nevertheless, though the victory of Nationalism 
released the creaUve energies which arc indispensable in helping 
a new nauon to achieve maturity, it did not automaticaUy give 
birth to a comolidatcd nation. Thb is a far greater task than 
that of administering a colony* 

The Republican Government must give priority to the 
people’s needs. They are dearly formulated fay polidcally 
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consciom men and women in organizations which have their sup¬ 
port to a lesser or greater degree in every island; men and women 
in Lombok and Haifnahera begin to ask why their children have 
le^ doctors, less teachers than the children of Java; young men 
in Bomebf with schemes to drain sv^^amps where enough rice 
could be groAvn to make up for the country's total rice deficit, 
ask for their share in technical assistance—in dredgers, pumps, 
and bulldozers; people hving in remote islands ask for better 
communications; women"s organizations everywhere detnand 
better health services, better working conditions for women; 
young men as well as young women more technically minded 
than their parents, demand technical trainingj more machinery, 
more amenides of life; workers on the large plantations of 
Java and Smnatra ask for better housing conditions; fmoi 
villages in Bali and from small fishing communities in the 
Moluccas the demand comes for more schools for the children 
and for literacy classes for their parents. Indeed, there is not 
and there cannot be any limit to the improvements which a 
newly liberated people believe to be implicit in their libera don. 
Added to which a new demand is growing louder and louder 
— that these 78 million people should have an opportunity to 
elect their Government, for there has not yet been a general 
clecdon.^^ 

Those who rule the Republic today, and they arc mainly 
young men and women without any previous experience of ad- 
^ ministration, have ii dual ta^k to perform. Simultaneously, they 
have to run the highly complex financial and commerci^ 
system taken over from one of the most experienced and efficient 
trading nations in the world, and raise the standards of educa¬ 
tion, social welfare, and economic development of a widely 
scattered people. Inevitably this means a concentration of power 
at the centre, and herein lies one of the most complex problems; 
how to centralize and to encourage incentive at the same dme, 
if the dead: hand of colonial rule is not to be followed by paralysis 
of a top-heavy adminUtration in Java, Yet it Is by encouraging 
and responding to the creative energies in Celebes and Borneo, 
Sumatra, Bali, and a thousand other places that the growth of 
a balanced nation depends; it is on die development of their 
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resources tbat the Republic must rely if they are to satisfy ‘ 
demands in every field of life. 

TJie Indonesian nation is now taking shape, The name * Indo¬ 
nesia* itself is only eighty years old. To follow the story of In¬ 
donesia involves drawing a sketcdi of Java’s crowded history, 
and then studying the island groups—Sumatra, Kalimantan 
(Borneo), Sulawesi (Celebes), and Bali, eajclt with its own In- 
dividud background. How far has the Republic moved towards 
the achievement of the aim described on their national Jnsignia: 
Bhinncka Tunggal Ika—Unity in Diversity? 

This was the question I set out to answer in a visit whitdv took 
me through all these islands in 1951, when the Republic had 
had power for only a year. 
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CHAPTER a 
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JAVA, THE CENTRE 


H Sundays, the midday meal in the Hotel desindes (Djakarta) 



was a ritualistic performance. Residents were maiiily Dutch¬ 
men ^ tallj prosperous, blond and tanned; the women neat and 
rather lai^e, often bored as European w'omen arc in the tropics. 
Here, in a Dutch-owned hotel, they felt at home, Tuans to the 
swarms of Small Indonesian boys waiting for their orders* The 
ritual started when the head waiter appeared canydng a large 
deep bowl of hot, dry, white rice. Behind him a loijg proces¬ 
sion of waiters carried dishes precisely and gracefully with the 
rhythm of a ballet sequence; vegetable curry, fried bananas^ 
chicken (ftied, boiled, and disguised in half a dozen ways), fried 
duck, fish in a variety of dishes, eggs^ liver, pancakes, finely 
chopped onion, coconut, a bewilderment of sauces and finally, 
krupuk made of crispy shrimps like over-sized pieces of pink toast* 

Sunday dinner is called *rijst-tafcr; it is a Dutch invention, 
though the cooks arc Indonesian, and the produce is all home¬ 
grown* To most Indonesians the Dutchman's ^rijsi-tafel" would 
be a gargantuan feast: to Dutchmen ^rij5t-tafc^ is a standard 
meal with an extra splendid one on Sundays* In Dutch times, 
waiter wore a headdress called a "kain kcpala/, a square piece 
of Batik folded into a chirpily picturesque turban. When the 
Republic was proclaimed they went on strike for several days 
for the right to wear their black velvet hats, the symbol of inde¬ 
pendence, which President Sukanio invariably wears, combin¬ 
ing a political idea wnth an Intuidve sense of the photagenic. 

The Hotel dcs Indes, silent and correct as a fortress, the sym¬ 
bol of conquest, was natumlly selected by the Japanese as their 
headquarters. High-ranking British officials followed at the cud 
of the war, when Bridsh troops took back the Dutch; they were 
succeeded by the United Narions Good Offices Committee^ the 
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United Nations Commission on Indonesia, members of Inter¬ 
national Organizations and diplomatic missions from evcr>- 
part of the world; jonmalists flock here, living In rooms with 
verandas joiniiig those of the world's V.LP.s; business men for¬ 
gather here from all corners of the earth. Here in thii retreat, 
visitors see Indonesia through Dutch eyes; they read Dutch 
newspapers neatly arranged in the reading room; and Dutch 
Agenc>' mt^ga pinned on the notice board. 

The flaming orange and purple bougainvillaea trees tii^th their 
flowers riotously intertwined seem like interlopers In these sedate 
sumoundings. Beyond, a street runs down both sides of a canal 
for two miles from Wdtcvredcn (‘well content’) to the oldest 
part of the aty, built by Jan Pietcrszoon Coen. It clatters with 
die sound of overcrowded trams and cars driven with reckless 
im^ticnce. Dutchmen still refer to this street as Molenviict 
(mill stream); Indonesians have renamed it Gadjah Xfada a 
name that now appears in many places in Java. ’ 

Gadjah \^da is one of the great figures of Indonesian history: 

of the Republic. Historians aheady attribute to 
Oadj^ Mada an eminent role in thestory of their country, and 
dwenbe the period in which he hved as the ‘Golden Age’ of 
their history'. His leonine head is already prominent among 
mom^ents to their national heroes, and the new university m 
Djogjatarta is named after him. Gadjah Mada, whose name is 
said to mean an elephant, powerful, impassioned, but without 
wisdom ui^wayed by passion*, was bom round about the year 
I3£ro in a Javanese village. He rose to the rank of Commander 
of the Palace Guards of the then King DJajanagara, w hose mur¬ 
der he arr^ged and then himself killed the assassin. He was 
subsequenUy given the highest post in die land—that of Fatih 
for which our nearest equivalent is Prime Minister, and he skii- 
luUy remained m office until he died in 1364. More powerful 
than the kings he served, a courageous and ambitious soldier, he 
pledged himself before the Court to unite all Indonesian icrri- 
toiy wnthm the Madjapahit Kingdom. Apart from an uprising 
m Ball, he met with litde resistance; Sunda, then Sumatra and 
Mdaya, parts of the Philippines and Cambodia came under his 
rule; trade and cultural relations increased %vith India, Burma, 
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and ChmSi He more than fulfilled his proinlses. j.^ccordin]^ to 
the Javanese poet, Prapan^a, Gadjah Mada had foresight and 
Jogl^ the ability tor inspire confidence, tniencss of heart in the 
service of liis people and his sovereign, the gift of rhetoric, 
gendencis and subtlety, determinadon and diligence, joy of 
living, patience and reasonableness, unselfishness, compassion, 
steadfastness, ascedeism, conscienriousness, relentlcssness in 
crushing enemies of those he served. In cultural, economic, and 
political matters Gadjah Mada also distinguished himself. He 
ordered the priests, for they were the only men who were 
literate, to make inventories of all the temples and to keep up- 
to-date the national archives. His fleet visited outlying islands, 
collecting tribute and spices, already a profitable trade. He was 
responsible for the first codificadon of Javanese laws and cus¬ 
toms and he drew up a list of rules on which the country was to 
be administered. t 

When he died a normal death in 1364, four Ministers were 
appointed to do his work. But the Madjapahit Empire itself 
last^ only until 14701 tt collapsed for internal reasons, Court 
intrigues and rivalry amongst the ivomcn, and because foreign 
ideas and foreign trade had already begun to penetrate the 
islands. After its fall, these 3,000 islands of Indonesia were never 
agsiin united under a single rule until President Sukarno pro¬ 
claimed the Republic on August 17th, 1945, Thus the name of 
Gadjah Mada has a special significance to Indonesians whilst 
the days of Madjapahit are described in Indonesian schools 
with national pride like the Elizabethan Age in this country or 
the Tang Dynasty in China. 

rhe Hindu-Indonesian period came to an end in 1478, with 
the fall of the Madjapahit Empire, The island was divided in 
those days, as it is today, into West, Central, and East Java. 
Kingdoi^ rose and fell; Sultans behaved like feudal lords and 
families intrigued against one another; heads fell easily; beaud- 
ftil women creattrd havoc in Court circles and the Courts were 
the scene of extravagant ceremonies. Peasants tilled the land 
and they provided the armies. Their poverty and their back¬ 
wardness were in great contrast with the splendour of the Courts 
and the elegant culture of the Javanese aristocracy. 
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The TrVcstcm world and the Chinese Empire now began to 
make their impact on Indonesian history, ateve ail, on that of 
Java. From the West came the introduction of Islam. By dtc 
time the Madjapahit Kingdom had lost its power, Islamic doc¬ 
trines had already penetrated the north-east coast of Shtnatra, 
and, following the shipping routes, Islamic traders from 
Southern. India had spread their religion along the coastal 
areas of East Java. Wlten it is remembered how important a 
role Idam has played in Indonesia, it seems strange that this 
transition from Hinduism to Islam is so little documented. 
Indeed, Indonesian Ids tonography is more slender on this than 
on any other period since the hist days of the Madjapahit 
Kingdom, One point seems certain; when die Portuguese 
traders foUowcd those from Southern India, they failed to con¬ 
solidate their economic power and were unable to impose their 
owTi religion. They inade the mistake of mixed objecti ves; they 
were building up their tranding account in pepper and spici^ and 
trying to fight Islam simultaneously. The Sultans were not 
averse to a good bargain in a sliipload of pepper, but like all new 
converts they met a hostile religion with aggressive beliaviour. 

Meanwliilc, in 1596 the first Dutch traders appeared on 
s ’vvest co^t. With in a short ditic they secured a treaty 
with the Sultan of Bantcn. Records of the period describe the 
Kcndlincss, of traders—Javanese, Chinese and Indians from 
Gujerat, The Sultan of Banien swore ‘ to maintain this friendship 
and alliance and to order all our subjects to do the same'. 
Dutch aims were commercial; the Dutch East India Company ' 
was purely a trading concem. Local Sultans, absolute rulers 
over their own kingdoms, inevitably began to anticipate a share 
in riches of their soil. Sultan after Sultan made agreements 
which, seemed to offer considerable financial advantage. Where 
Acre was resistance to Dutch advances it was local and persona] 
Sultam quarrelled with one anotlier. The Dutch found 
Mataram against Banten and Balambangan against Mataram. 
The result was a long succession of localized wars, intrigues, and 
diplomatic manoeuvres for nearly two hundred years. 

^d tlicrc been any centralized authority in Java, or had the 
Sultans been prepared to co-operate with one another the 
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Dutch East India Company would have found it much more 
difficult to resist their demands and gain control. When this 
period of ihcir history is described by Rcpubiican historians, 
there arc certain names that arc placed on the roll of honour 
of Indonesian nationalism; Sultan ,\gung Hanjotrokusumo 
who, in 1629, kd the battle against the Dutch in Jalcatra 
(as Djakarta was then called), and Trunodjojo, Prince of 
Madura, who organized arev-olt in 16 74 which lastedforsiKyears. 
Trunodjojo, supported by exiles from Makassar, launched his 
attack on the Dutch East India Company at a weak moment 
when Holland was involved in war against Britain and France. 
He accused the Cbmpany of being motivated only by the lust 
for gold, and he decided himself ready to light for his land, his 
people and his religion. Resistance was only overcome when 
Dutch forces, assisted by rival Sultans, stormed Trunodjojo's 
palace and killed him and his family. Surapati is another 
national hero. A runaway sbvc from Bali, he won the support 
of other slaves as well as of the local people in the area south of 
Djakarta, and later of the Susuhunan. At the time of his death in 
1706, when the Dutch troops surrounded him in Pasuruan, he 
was in control of a considerable area of East Java. On his death¬ 
bed, liis four sons swore an oath never to acknowledge the 
Dutch East India Cbmpany. 

But there was still resistance in East Java. The leader of the 
rising in 1712 w'as the Susuhunan's friend, the .kdipati of Sura¬ 
baya. When the Dutch instructed him to kill the Adipati, the 
Susuliunan was in a quandary; he couldn’t afford to insult the 
Dutch, and on the other hand he was repelled by the idea of 
killing a friend. His solution was to wTitc a letter to tlie Adipati 
telling Ivim of the Dutch request. At the end of one month, the 
old Adipati, hasing decided to give up his life rather tlian risk 
trouble ibr his friend, dressed himself in white robes, and w'alked 
to the Susuhunan’s Court. The guards plunged their weapons 
into his body, and gave the corpse to his brother. He and his 
followers were so much moved that they at once began to 
oiganke their revenge. The result was a civil war which the 
Dutch Were unable to put down until 1717. 

The next threat to the Company came from Chinese who 
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until now had been given every encouragement to settle m 
Batavia and eUewhere, acting as middlemen, as moncy-lendere, 
and running markets and bazaars. Their industry ivas such tliat 
within a few years of their entry as more or less penniless immi¬ 
grants, they made small fortunes. The Company began to regard 
them as oompetitore and finally cut down immigration figures 
and deported many Chinese from their smaU shops in the in- 
tenor of Java to Banda, or Ceylon, or South AJHca. When the 
rumour spread that a boatload of Gliinese would be thrown 
***' their way to Ceylon, their compatriots, already 
suffering from the persecutions of the Company, raised the 
standard of rebellion. Javanese, who saw in this resistance to 
die Company a way of ridding themselves of its ruthless con¬ 
trol, joined forces noth the Chinese, and even the Susuhunan 
himself gave them iiis support. The Dutch crushed the rebel- 
hon in 1^40 by a terrible massacre of 10,000 Chinese w'hich 
Dutch historians describe as the ‘Batavian Fury’, Javanese 
resistance was only temporarily broken; the Susuhunan’s 
brother, joined by forces from Madura and East Java, fought a 
with the Dutch which began in 1745 and lasted until 1757. 

Jt cost the Company over four million florins, the countryside 
laid waste, and tliousands were killed on both sides. Before 
the end of the war die Susuhunan was compelled on his dcath- 
bed to sign a deed by which he agreed ‘to abdicate for himsdf 
and Jus heirs, the sovereignty of the country, conferring the same 
on the Dutch East India Company, and leaving ii to them to 
dispose of It, in future, to any person they might think compc- ' 
tent to ^vern it for the benefit of the Company and of Java', 
On die ^is of this deed, the Company subsequently granted 
in fee administration of those pro^nccs where Javanese 
were still m control. The brother of the deceased Susuliunan 
continued guerrilla warfare for some years. But he too finall y 
^vc way Md signed a treaty of reconcilia don with the Dutch, 
dividing the empire of Mataram into two parts; one state, Sura¬ 
karta, was given a ruler with the title Susuhunan Pakubuwana, 
the other, Djogjakarta, was given the title Sultan Hamengku- 
buwono. Today, nearly two centuries afterwards, these two 
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But resistance now came At)ni BaJinesc guerrillas in East Java, 
men they were defeated in 1774, the Dutch East India Gom- 
pny settled down to consolidate its power over the w-hole of the 
island* What had begun as a purely cradlng company had 
des’clcped into a Government* The Govcmor-Gcneral was ap¬ 
pointed t>y the Government in The Hague^ but below him nilcts 
were ranked according to the status they held in the Company. 
Their job was to obtain revenue^ their main sources were the 
contributions levied on all tlic Javanese Regents in payment for 
the positions they held as Dutdi vassals, and profits from goods 
which the Regents were forced to supply at the Company’s 
price. The system was known as ‘Forced Deliveries and Con¬ 
tingencies’. The Company could dictate the crops, as w'ell as 
w'hcre tltey could be grown, irrespective of the results on the 
countryside. From 1770 to 1780 the Company’s average yearly 
sales exceeded twenty million florins; the shares in f 781 ivcre 
“^ 5 % above their original value* But these were Hnw-al figures 
hiding the rottenness of the Company which was only 
discovered when books were examined for the first time 
revealing embezzlements and corruption to such an extent 
that ollicers of the Company ivere taxed on their ilUcil gains. 
In 1796 the Company gave over the administration to a 
Committee appointed by the Government. The Charter was 
not renewed. Finally, the State took over all possessions and all 
debts. 

The spectacular scandals of the Dutch East India Company 
coincided with events in Europe which led to ilic Netherlands 
East Indies becoming part of the British Empire. During the 
British intemgnum. Sir Thomas Raffles aho made Java the 
centre of liis policy. He imposed a new pattern of colonial 
government which led to many changes, some of which the 
Dutch retained in their administration W'hcn, with great reluc¬ 
tance, he handed it back to them. He made a new village system 
b^ed on the free election of Headmen by ilic inhabitants of the 
village; he made a new system of land tenure, based on his 
belief that the State was the sole proprietor of l^d; he substi¬ 
tuted a land rent for the Dutch system of feudal imports and 
levies, by this means depriv'ing the Sultans of their political and 
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financia] mtcrests and sulistitudng a disintercsfcd civit ad¬ 
ministration. 

When Raffles left Batavia in J8t6, he foiftid the dcdcs of the 
boat Ganges^ on which he saiJed to England, filled with fhut, 
flowers, poultry, and anything people thought might add to hia 
comfort on the voyage. On the way home he had an interview 
with Napoleon. His reception an English Captain describes as 

‘not only not dignified or graceful, but absolutely vulgar and 
authoritative . Napoleon, he says, * appeared to be acQuainied 
with the value and importance of the Island, but put some 
strange questions to Mr. Raffles, such as how the King ofjava 
conducted himself! On Mr. Raffles explaining, he seemed most 
attentive, and then asked whether the spice plantations at 
Amboyna were doing well, and whether the Spice Islands 
were also to be restored to the Dutch.’’ 

V 

At home in England, Raffles was entirely absorbed In the 
three thousand islands he had left behind with such reluctance. 
Although he was a sick man, he was determined to make his 
coxmtrymcn 

Sensible of the loss sustained by the relinquishment of so 
flourishing a colony to a foreign and a rival power ’ * 

Between October iSj 6 and May 1817, he wrote his monu- 
mental Histsiy of Java, Lady Raffles writes that 

‘a few sheets were rapidly v^-ritten off cvciy morning for the 
pnnterj and corrected at night on his return from his dinner 
cjogageraenta^* 

It was an extraordinary achievement, reflecting the passionate 
interi«t Raffles had acquired in the country. He was a brilliant 
linguist and his comparative vocabulary of Malayu, Javanese, 
MaduTiM, Bali, and Lampung languages with ihdr English 
translations ^ classified under thirty-Uvo headings was the first 
^eieton dictionaiy to be composed. He described in detail the 
Court life and the life of tlic peasants i their customs and dress, 
their occupations and their arts; he described the various types 
of wayang; he described classical and contemporary Javanese 
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literature and poetry and translated the miO$t famous orjavanese 
epic poems, the ‘Brata Yudha’. He described scientifically 
and at great lengtK the Aora and fauna, the geology and the 
natural resources of the Islands. Raffics’^ tlistoiy was un¬ 

paralleled in colonial literature, and it is most unlikely that 
any Governor, before or since, had a more intcUigent, friendly, 
scholarly, or genuine interest in the people he was called on to 
govern. He also revived the Batavian Society of Science and Art, 
and laid the foundations of an iiumense amount of study which 
Dutch sdtolars and sdentbts subsequently devoted to Java. He 
opened up a new vista not only to die Javanese themselves, but 
to their Dutch rulers. 

WJiatcver were his failures—and some of them arose from the 
shortness of his rule—it is now generally recognized that Raffles 
introduced a liberal spirit into the administration of Java by 
accepting the right of the people to govern themselves,'by recog¬ 
nizing the roots and the growth of Javanese culture, and by 
making the people’s tvdfarc rather than the profits from their 
soil and labour the criterion of colonial government. 

The return to Dutch rule was met with a good deal of 
resistance. The clock began to turn back towards the days of 
the Dutcii East India Company; the Sultans regained some of 
their last power and their rights over die people. The founda¬ 
tion of the Nedcrlatidsche Handelmaatschappij (N.H.M.) to 
secure a monopoly for Dutch traders put an end to the free 
. peasant cultivation which was the basis of Raffles’ economy, A 
conserv ative Dutch historian, dc KJcrck, tvrites that this policy 

'not only mpped in the bud the beginnings of an organised 
native agricultural mdus^, but which may ato be con¬ 
sidered as one of the principal causes of the revolt in Cen tral 
Java, by which the land was stricken for nearly five years and 
Dutch authority threatened with ruin’.* 

^ound the city of Djogjakarta, the cultivation of coffee had 
introduced considerable prosperity; under the Raffles regime 
land had been let out cm leases and earlier restrictions removed. 
When his successor, Van Capellen, ended them he aroused a 
great deal of hostility, \^^le^ Dutch officials were put in as 
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supervisors and when Chinese were given leases of iand, and the 
toil-gates Ica^d to them at ever-increasing prices, the atmo- 
sphere was ripe for revolt* PeopJe became poorer and poorer 
whilst the Sultans lived in increasing luxury; KJerck records 
that adultery and debauchery prevailed at both the courts, 
religious duties were neglected, extortion and abuse of power 
knew no limits’.* ^ 


It is against this background that Diponegoro emerges as a 
hero second only to Gadjah Mada in the history ofjava. Indeed, 
lus photograph is often found next to that of President Sukarno 
in the houses of Javanese peasants as well as in public buildings, 
as wdc too has her claims to fame. In 1954, when a girls’ 
toitory was opened in the Gadjah Mada University, the 
^mstcr of Education, Mohamad Yamin, called itRatnaning- 
sih^the^ameof Diponegoro-s wife. Painters, WTiters. and poets 
have already immortalized him as one who first saw the bright 
hght of nationalism. He was an unusual man. The fact that a 
_ urt intri^e pushed him out of the line of succession, so that 
he was a Prmcc and never a Sultan, is used by some Dutch 
writers to exphun his behaviour. But contemporary evidence 
suggwts iliat this was not so; he was an ascetic who lived as a 
hermit in protest against the corruption and immorality of the 
^urts; he was a mptic—and mysrictsm still plays a not insigni- 
ficant roic in the life of Djogjakarta—who had v-isions and 
framed dreams that he was prcoitiaincd to end the overlord- 
ship of Dutch mlcR and the corruption of the Sultanates. He 
hated vrol^ce and he was not naturally a man of action. He 
read the Koran night and day, and Arabic books containing Is- 
laimc Laws as^written by Imam Sh’aafi, poems of the Persian 
™t^ Imain old Javanrae literature, and the histories of 

Penia and ikmbia as wcU as that of his own country, ‘One lives 
to praise Mah was his conception oflife, and this young mystic 
-he w^ tem m , 7e5-was building a mosque when an event 
occurred which ch^ged him from a man of dreams to the leader 
of a rebellion. In 1825, he saw Dutchmen putting up poles across 
his lands without asking his permission. They were marking out 
a roadway which would pass straight through the graveyard of 
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DipoJiegoro’s ancestors. Several times the fwasants who re¬ 
garded him as their champion took down the poles, and when 
they were replaced By stockades those too they removed. Fin ally, 
in a skirmish faetw'ccn the people and the Dutch who persisted 
in what seemed an outrage, a Dutch officer was killed. A platoon 
of Dutch cavalry soon appeared, ransacked and burnt Dipon- 
egoro s house. Seated on a black horse with white feet, as con- 
tempor^ records describe, he saw not the red flames, but a 
yellow light which was the symbol of the new Sultanate he was 
called on to build on the ashes of the old. A war which was to 
last five years had begun, 

Diponegoro had tlie support of the people in Djogjakarta 
where he was well known, and, as the war went on, many other 
Princes rallied to his cause. XJiis is how the war was described 
on the basis of eye-witness reports m November 1825: 

'Upon the whole we are inclined to consider that the 
I>rescnt is not only the most formidable and general insurrec¬ 
tion against the Funopean authority in Java which has ever 
taken place, but even the most widespread combination 
against European domination which the annals of India have 
hitherto afforded. The hopes of the Netherlands Government, 
it IS clear to us, must t^t solely upon the probable quarrels 
and disunion of the natives amongst themselves and not upon 
an European force, however numerous and well disciplined, 
for what could they do against five millions of people resolved 
upon resistance and toierably united, fighting for their inde¬ 
pendence among the woods^—majshes^mountains and defiles 
of a country containing an area of 40,000 squares miles.’* 

The War, vvhich spread over a large part of Central Java, was 
fought with guerrilla tactics; people armed with pikes left their 
villages, and returned to plant their rice in the rainy season. 
The Dutch brought in troops from the other islands, and at the 
end of 1827, reinforcements came from Europe, 'Ihis Expedi¬ 
tionary Dirision was composed of 3,000 infantry, troopers, and 
artillerj'inen. They w'ere encamped at Djogjakarta, and in the 
fields near Magclang where Raffles had had the great Boro bod ur 
rebuilt. The turning-point came in the war a year later when 
Diponegoro’s armies suffered a heavy setback near Magclang. 
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and lost many lives. His rigKt-hand adviser, Kjahi Maja, left 
him, and in 1829 several of his most important commanders 
gave up the straggle. He himself lost a gfeat deal of prestige 
when he married the daughter of his guru (religious teacher) 
against her father’s wishes. It was a serious fall from grace for a 
leader with his background. As one after the other of the Princes 
deserted, and people became tired and exhausted, Diponegoro 
was reduced to live as an outlaw with the price of 50,000 
guilders on hb head, dead or alive. Finally, tu January' 1830, 
when only two young men and two horses remained ivith him, 
he contacted the Dutch headquarters in Magelang, Insisting 
that thb was not a surrender but a meeting to discuss terms, he 
refused to see anyone other than the Dutch Commander him- 
General dc Kock. Then came the period of Puasa, the 
Muslim Lent, l^Tien the fast was over, the two men met. 
Magelang w'as crowded with people vvhose curiosity was 
naturally aroused, Diponegoro arrived on horseback and was 
received by Dutch officens in the Resident's house. He stated his 
terms to the Dutch General; an independent state under the 
Sultan’s leadership and a society formed on the basis of Islam, 
Those terms were much too high, the Genera] told him, and 
offered to give him the title of Pangeran, Diponegoro replied 
that this was already his title, given to him by hb father. Where¬ 
upon the General ordered his officers to arrest this presump¬ 
tuous Javanese nobleman, 'fhe arrest was hidden from the 
crowdsofDlponegoro's friends, because Gcneml de Kockaccom- 
panied him to the northern part of Magehmg, and there made 
him a prisoner. He was exiled to a prison in Makassar. He wrote 
poetry describing his loneliness and hb desire that Allah would 
forgive him for hb sins, and help hb wife and children who had 
devoutly foUowxd Islam. In January 1S55, at the age ofseventy, 
he died. 


VMth the death of Diponegoro, Java came under Dutch rule. 
'Hie war had cost the Dutch Treasury 20 million dorins, the 
livra of 8,000 Europeans and 7,000 Javanese who fought on 
their side. The number kiUed on Diponegoro’s side has never 
been made known. 
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Dutchmcti now settled down to develop the riches of Java» 
They made a mutually bcticficial alliance with die Javanese 
aristocracy by restoring some of their prestige and giving them 
a share in their soaring profits. Javanese Regents acted as agents 
of the Dutch Government in a sj'stem which demanded either 
payment of die hmd rent (normally two-fifths of die crop] or the 
cultivation of crops ordered by the Director of Culitircs. The 
structure of the Javanese system remained the same; the life of 
the people continued as before, only itidirccdy affected by the 
new money economy; vast plantations grew up mainly in and 
around areas w'here large towns already existed; the middiemen 
and the moneylenders continued to be Chinese in a period 
which has been called ^static expansion*. Dutchmen andj later, 
Dutchwomen, who came in increasing numbers, setded down in 
the tow^ns. But five-sixths of the Javanese continued to live in 
Mesas \ The word desa, w^hicli is derived from the Sanskj<t *deca \ 
means a village commimity. Most Javanese lived, and still Kve, 
in simple houses made of plaited bamboo; they ate their rice and 
they slept on bamboo couches; whilst I^tch-stylc houses w'erc 
built in thousands on the outskirts of towns, the homes of the 
vast majority of Javanese remained simple, the kitchen equipped 
with woode n utensils, earthenware pots, tin and iron frying pans, 
kettleSj and saucepans. Sanitation was practically non-existent; 
the river and the rice-field provided a convenient substitute, but 
also led to a very high incidence of ankylostomiasis (worms) an d 
many types of skin and internal diseases. 

For the most part, desas have changed very little from the 
time Jan Picterszoon Coen built the town of Batavia (Djakarta) 
until the Republic took responsibility for their administration. 
Desas consist of groups of houses scattered among innumerable 
ricc-ficlds like clumj^ of trees in an English park. The approach 
to most of them is along dirt tracks or along a highci* ridge of 
soil between two rice terraced. Apart from the big plantations, 
rice-fields dominate the landscape as they do the lives of the 
people. Men and boys loosen the soil with buffalo-drawn w^ooden 
ploughs, simple, unchanged for centuries. They fix the intricate 
lines of bamboo tubes which carry water step by step from, the 
edge of volcanoes down to the sea, and more than a quarter of 
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Java is ardficialiy watered by this system. Small stettder tvomcR 
sow rice in specially prepared seed beds of water which cjuiekly 
become tJie brightest and greenest squares lu the rice patchwork 
of Javanese landscape. They then replant thent one by one and 
keep the fields weeded. After six months (or less in this fertile 
country), the w'ater is drawn ofi^ the landscape changes from 
terraces of green to bright gold as the rice ripens. The same 
women next cut the rice Itandful by handful with small curved 
knives; the men plough once more; the landscape changes to 
mirrored terraces of shining water; planting begins a gain in tJijj 
cycle of rice-growing which led the first Indian visitors to 
Java the 'Land of Gold’. Specially cooked rice is offered to 
the spirits of the desa, spread with flow'ers on banana leaves 
and placed under the w aringin tree or on the graves of an¬ 
cestors, Feasts called ‘slametan ’ are arrartged before the rice 
is planted and afier the harif'cst and the special dishes are rice 
prepared with fish and meat and vegetables, ^en the rice is 
finally stored away in ‘lumbungs', which are sheds built of 
wood or bamboo, and raised on poles for safety from tats, 
another slamctan is held and dancing and singing and wayang 
performances accompany the harvest home. 

The rice cultivators together with small craffamen in wood 
and leather, the blacksmith and tlic tinsmith, food pedlars and 
small traders, make up the largest group in the desa; they arc 
called ‘wong tani’. The second group are the ‘priyayi’, die 
gentry, landlords (oflcn absentees), the administrative people 
and the teachers. Each village has its Headman elected by the * 
village assembly; he is responsible for arrangements about land- 
holding, he IS consulted about ploughing and sowing, the selec- 
fion of seeds, the irrigadon canals as well as personal problems; 
he collects taxes for the Government which are passed on to the 
District Commissioner, who passes it on to the Treasury official. 
At the top of this complex administrative pyramid in Dutch 
times Stood the Dutch Governor and the Dutch Resident. 
Below the Governor and Resident came the Indonesian Regents* 
usually members of the Javanese aristocracy, whose ancestors 
had lost their independence in the later years of pacification. 
Below the Regents, of whom there were seventy-six, came the 
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Wcdonos, in charge of five or six districts, and the Assistant- 
Wedonos, in charge of fifteen to twentv’ villages; they were all 
Indonesians. Every month tlie Regent called these oftjcials to a 
Regency Conference, in the Regency capital; the Dutch Assis- 
tant-Resident supervised the proceedings which were largely 
confined to the Regency budget, public works, market places 
and carriage and entertainment taxes. Even in the Native 
States, as they were called, where die Sultan was head of 
^Jogjakarta, and Susuhunan of Surakarta, Dutch Governors 
were attached to them. The extent of their power is amusingly 
illustrated by Amry' Vandenbosch’s story of the visit of the King 
and Queen of Siam to Java in 1529. One of the Javanese princes 
gave a lavish dinner in dieir honour. 

‘The Governor, however, exercised a control over the 
issuance of the invitations, with the result that 250 l^ropcas 
^ests were invited by the Governor and a mere handful, 
since there was room for no more, were invited by the prince 
himself/’ 

“^e Sultan was hereditary; the Regents \^'cresemi-hcrcdita^y, 
their sons or their near relatives usually being selected by die 
Dutch Government as their successoia. The Dutch system thus 
preserved the Javanese feudal system. ‘In fact,' Madame 
Subandrio (the daughter of the Regent of Paduruan in East 
Java whose family were Commissioners of the District and sub- 
« district for nearly a century) writes, 

‘the organisation of civil administration which employed the 
“priyayi” (gentry) as Regency-, District and Sub-district 
Comnijssioners, 3.jid other Netherlands Indies Government 
Agents, was based on the feudal structure of the Javanese 
community. Even the introduction of welfare measures, such 
as the reoiganisation of agriculture, cattle breeding, the intro¬ 
duction of village banks, rice stores, schools etc., as recom¬ 
mended by the so-called Ethical Policy from the beginning 
of the century-, has been carried out with “gendc pressure’’ 
from the “priyayi” administrators together with the help of 
the Village Board which was sdll held in patriarchal rever¬ 
ence by many of the population-On the whole, modem 
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economy and rural administration have both been influenced 
by the old condidons and traditions^ with which they both 
have to reckon**" ’ 

In the last fifty years of Dutch rules J^va was the island where 
the greatest external changes were made. The soil so fertile 
that although there are more than a hundred wlcanocs strung 
like smoking temples from west to east across the island^ about 
65% ^ was cultivated. Many good roads were buUt, 

chiefly by forced labour* to serve the plantations of coffee and 
sugar, rubber and tea and the forests of teak. Railway lines* 
go^ ports, deep harbours helped to make Java one of the 
richest trading areas in the world. An abundance of cheap 
labour from a population which increased from 28| million in 
1900 to 4t million in was an essential part of colonial 
economy for the Dutch as it w^as for Britain and France in their 
colonies. 

Unlike other Western colonial powers, the Dutch* over¬ 
crowded in their own Lmd* increasingly setded down In Java, 
building Dutch-Style houses in and around existing Javanese 
towns. Few of them lived in or had much contact with the vil¬ 
lages; they were concentrated in twelve of the largest towns* ah 
vpith a population of over 50,000. In the 1930 census* 64% of 
Europeans (largely Dutch} hved in these twelve towns; 47% of 
Orientab; 38% of the Chinese, and only 4% of Javanese* 
Javanese towTis thus became the most Europeanized of any 
town$ in Asia, presenting an extremely unbalanced picture to 
the visitors who rarely visited any odier island than Java. 

Djakarta itself, the capital* stands on the site of an old pre- 
sixteenth-century harbour towm then kno\4Ti as Sunda Kdapa* 
the chief port for the Stmdanese Kingdom orPadjadjaran. The 
Sultan of Ban ten changed its name to Djajakerta — 'Glorious 
Fortress ‘ — and here the Dutch established a trading post whose 
name they shortened to Jakatra. British and Dutch, then keen 
trade rivals* fought for its possession and razed most of it to the 
ground. ^Vhen the Dutch won the batde* they built a new town* 
calling it Batavia* and their fortress is still one of the sights of 
the city'- The Chinese, at one time restricted to a part of the 
town, still remain concentrated in the crowded streets of Glodok 
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with their bazaATj and shops and popular restaurants. Canals 
cross and criss-cross the >vholc city which has now been ex¬ 
panded far beyond its original site in large suburbs, built in 
Dutch style, and with vast business houses and administrative 
buildings—churches, hospitals, schools, modem shops — which 
give to parts of Djakarta the appearance of a provincial 
Dutch town. To the Indonesians it was always Djakarta and 
when the Dutch left die dly in March 1942 and the Japanese 
became temporary rulers, the name ‘Batavia’ was dropped. By 
special decree on the day tifter sovereignty was transferred, the 
city was formally called Djakarta again. 

Bogor is the second town in West Java w'Juch everyone visi ts, 
not for its historical associations, but because its situation at the 
foot of the mountains provides in half an hour a welcome change 
from Djakarta’s steamy, monotonous heat. One of tlic many 
first-class roads in Java as well as a modern railway ^Snnects 
these two cities. The journey, like almost any other in Java, is 
through rich country; terraced rice-fields with their unforget¬ 
table greenness and the constant sound of water trickhng through 
bamboo pipes. Originally the capital of the old Sundancse 
Kingdom of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries — the people 
still speak the Sundanesc language — its site inspired the famous 
Dutch Governor-General Van ImhofT (1743-50) to build there 
a large country estate and residence. He called it Buite.nzorg 
(Sam Souci), and the name remained until 1942, although the 
Sundancse always thought of it as Bogor, Later, a Dutch Pro- 
■fesaor of Natural History chose it to build a Botanic Garden 
which became the most famous in the world. Here, in iSat, tea 
seeds from Japan were first planted; seeds from China gave a 
better crop, and in 1S73, seeds Jrom .Assam proved the best of 
all. Here too, ten years later, the first specimens of the Brazilian 
rubber tree, lievta brasiliiTtsir, were planted. Subsequendy, both 
crops were so highly developed and so widely grown by Dutch 
planters that from these experiments in Bogor, Java became one 
the richest areas in the world in tea and rubbcr.Today, Bogor 
“s a modem city with famous museums, herbariums, and scientific 
institutes. The large mansion wiiich belonged to successive Dutch 
Governors-General i$ now a residence of President Sukarno. 
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East Java presents the same kind of pictnne. The ancient city 
of Semarang was the capital of Mataram, whose Sultan cedei it 
to the Dutch for money, rice, and security. With the develop 
ment of plantations of tea, coRcc, sugar, rice, maize, and 
tobacco, the Dutch made this the chief port in Central Java 
and today its harbour and railways sprawl along the coast for 
three miles and for at least a mile inland. Surabaya, second only 
to Djakarta, was a strategic site ceded by the local ruler to the 
Dutch in i5i8 in return for their assistance against the Sultan 
of Mataram. By the time it was evacuated by the Dutch in 
March 1942, it had become a great naval base, an industrial 
centre, and the harbour for vast exports of sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco. Outadc Surabaya, a small town when the modem city 
was stiH only a fishing village, is Grkcc, a place of pilgrimage 
for Muslims throughout the island. For it was here that the 
Muslim priest, Mauiana Nf alik Ibrahim, first made converts to 
his faith. He ivas an Arab who died in 1419; his grave sttU 
stands near an ancient mosque which has one of the few tower 
minarets in Java. His sacred kris (sword) is preserved there. But 
the town itself seems derelict aud haunted—the mansions which 
the Dutch merchants built for themselves are now used by enter¬ 
prising Chinese as nesting pbces for the birds which make the 
famous birds'-ncst soup. 

The city which is dearest to the hearts of Javanese is not one 
of these busy, prosperous, commercial, Europeanized centres, 
but Djogjakarta, relatively smaller, quieter, and far more typi¬ 
cal of the island. This part of Central Java was a centre of 
HiiidU'Javanesc dvilizadon from the fifth to the ninth centuries 
and in the countrj'side round DJogjakarta, between the Mcrapi 
mountains and the Indian Ocean, the history of the island can 
be read in early Hindu temples, and in one of the most famous 
Buddhist monuments in the world, Borobodur. Made with 
black lava blocks, each cut about two feet long and one foot 
wide, Borobodur was constructed round the upper part of a 
hill - The site was brilliantly chosen probably about a.o. 770, in 
the centre of a plain. On terraces, approached through dabo- 
latcly carved ^teways, the story of the Buddha’s life and the 
virtues of his followers is told in bas-reliels and sculpture- On 
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tht highest terrace, over four hundred identical statues of the 
Buddha are enshrined in separate undecorated stupas, imper¬ 
sonal and dramatic. Jn ever>' directiDn, fields of rice stretch to 
the distant mountains, to volcanoes meathed in blukh-grcy 
smoke* 

The elegant beauty of Borobodur was unknown from the 
da^'s when Buddhists hid It in the ground to protect it from the 
Muslim invaders, until it was found by an English colonel 
during the British interregnum. Sir Thomas Rallies, with his 
absorbed interrat in Javanese culture, had the monument exca¬ 
vated, lava block by lava block, and restored to its original site 
and splendour* No wonder that tlie people of Djogja, as the 
town is often called, have a special regard for Raifics, "“Docs the 
name of this street—Djalau MaJioboro-—mean anything to 
you?' a Djogjanese asked me m ’WC walked down the road that 
leads from the Sultanas palace to the rice-fields, ‘Notflihg/ I 
replied, ^except that I have never seen it before-* Tt dates from 
Raffles* days,* he answered* *Tt was named after the British 
soldier, John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. In our ears the 
w^ord sounded like b'falioboro* When the Republic came we 
changed many names, Juhanaweg, for instance, became Djalan 
Sjahrir—but we kept Malioboro in honour of Rallies*^ Another 
Javanized English phrase, also dating from the interregnum, 
is ^Garudo Pati*, which is how the w'ords 'Garden Party^ 
sounded to an Indonesian ear* 

From dawn till midnight Malioburo Road presents the life of 
*Djogjakarta and the countryside stretching from the McrapL 
Mountain to the Indian Ocean. As dawn breaks, a procession 
of men and women, mainly women, arrives with produce for 
the market and shops* Women, with rutted faces, raggedly 
dressed, carry bundles of food, fruit, fowls, vegetables heaped 
on their backs so that they appear permanently doubled up. 
Some of them will squat on the wide pavement, display their 
goods around diem and stay till midnight when the crowds 
begin to thiu out. In the early morning as shops open, samngs 
and kabayas in mdJow browns and blues specially loved by 
Djogjanese are piled high u p on the pavements Like piles of news¬ 
papers; stacks of locally made cigarettes; kitchen utensils, large 
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flat baskets of rice, knicLk-knacks, trays of Djogja silver, all kinds 
of haberdashery and large black hairpins; vegetables washed 
and tied in bundles or piled in heaps; mandarins and mango- 
steens and the aubura-haired chestnut-Kkc mmbustan, and in 
their seasons durians with tlie sweet^sour-caramel-custard- 
vineg;^ flavour without parallel and without equal; sandals 
and slippers; books and writing paper and fountain pens and 
pencils; bunches of carnations, asters, azaleas, gladiolis, sun¬ 
flowers, and red caimal lilies. And I once saw anklungs stacked 
on the pavement; they were enough for an orchestra, and must 
have been made locally from bamboo tubes graded to make an 
unusual percussion sound when shaken. When night falls, tiny 
oil lamps surround these pavement stalls and business is sharper 
than during the long hours of sunshine. 

By ilic time the shops open, the second procession has begun; 
this time they are students, walking or on bicycles. For Djogja- 
karta is now a university to™ where five thousand young men 
and svomcn crowd in buildings which were onct the Sultan’s 
palace. 'Fhey come from all parts of Indonesia. Djogja was the 
Republic’s first capital, the centre of political struggle and the 
first university where all the teaching is in Bahasa Indonesia. 
Here the Republican Parliament met in the large building 
which in Dutch times was a theosophical headquarters. In 
a side street, next door to the main post ofFice, the Republi¬ 
cans broadcast to the world under the tide of ‘The Voice of 
Free Indonesia’, Here, President Sukarno was sworn in as the 
first President of die Republic of the United States of Indonesia, 
and here the first generation of Republican civil servants had 
responsibility for running a central administration. Many who 
are now working in the bigger, noisier, Europeanized city of 
Djakarta talk nostalgically of those early limes in Djogja, days 
when the idealism of nationalUt struggle had not changed into a 
period of political victory and competition for ministerial and 
other posts. Many who watch queues for Western-style palacc- 
cincmas showing the cheaper sensational Western films and 
dance halls featuring Western dance orchestras in Djakarta, 
Bandung, and Surabaya, feel that Djogjakarta is still ihc centre 
of their owm culture. ‘You must go to Djogja,’ they say, 'if you 
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want to see a performance of wayang^ or Javanese dancings if 
you want to buy fine Jl>adk or handsornc silvenA'ork/ So Djokja¬ 
karta seems lo combine the past and the present, Javanese cul* 
ture and Republican ideals; it is an Indonesian toun, not a Dutch 
suburb. Even when the Dutch ruled the country, this town was 
always included as a show place where tourists could ^ study 
native life at its bcst\ as the guide books described it. To the 
cDlonial Power this meant feudal glory and sulBer^'ient crafts¬ 
men; to the Republican Javanese there still seems too much 
poverty, but the craftsmen arc no longer subserxient. 

By comparison with Djakarta, die streets of Djogjakarta are 
almost rural; the stream of official cars, the traffic of business 
and the crowded tram$ arc absent; the people have the more 
cardess, sometimes ragged appearance of pcasanis and the few 
who are ridicr often dress in the old-fkshioned clctKcs of 
Javanese aristocracy; they are the equJvalmt of Victorian 
gendemen* But there are ruany Tigris of change that sJtow Djogja- 
karta i$ moving with Republican limes; the crowded university 
where once the Sultan held court; ihc medical centre from 
which Dr. Kodiat^^s team^of nurses go forth every morning to 
inject thousands of poor meUp women, and children in the sur¬ 
rounding villages where frambocsia afflicts a high proportion of 
them; the dancing school in the Sultan's palace where more 
than five hundred children learn Javanese dances that only the 
Sultan’s family could pt^rform in Dutch times;; and the town^s 
■Assembly elected &om the people with the Sultan as a member— 
a revolutionary change from the days when he was a reigning 
prince with complete power over his subjects whilst he liimsdf 
owed allegiance only to the Dutch. The Republic has made its 
impact more healthily ihan in the more Westernized cities of 
Java, and modernization does not spell disintegration and con¬ 
flict betw^een the new and the old. 

j-Vrottnd DJogjakarta as elsewhere in Java, the towus and the 
villages are densely overaro’wded- It seems impossible to mate 
any big changes in the standard of living unless and uiiiil more 
people are able and v^HUing to move to the other islands where 
land and raw materials await development, where thousands of 
acres of rich land are uninhabited^ A colonial Power could 
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escape the consequences of the unequal development of these 
three thousand islands; the Republic canpot do 50 » The Dutch 
were not prepared to use their surplus wealth and officials for 
the * outer islands* as they Vt-ere called; such surplus went to the 
mother country^ But the RepuhUc must pay attention to islands 
other than Java. 
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CHAPTER in 


SU\tATR.\ FOR ENTERPRISE 


S UMATRA is nvicc the size of Britniitj thirteen times the size 
of Holland, and its population is just about the same as that 
of Greater London , The island is so long, and east so effectively 
divided from west by high jungle-covered mountains, that any 
story of tt involves a separate considcratio'n of the hinterland of 
its four main to^ms: Paienibang in the southern part of the 
east coast and Medan in the nortli, Kutaraja at the northern 
tip and Padatig in the west, on the shores of the Indian 9 £ean. 
In Dutch times there was little contact between these towns. 
They looted outwards to the west, to Malaya and to Java, for 
their importance was based entirely on the riches of their imme¬ 
diate hinterland. Between Medan and Palembang, a distance of 
about 600 miles, the land remains mainly swamp and jungle 
* and a flight from Palembang to Padang takes the travellntr over 
almost uninterrupted green jungle forest. 

For the favoured few—dvil servants, traders, and the occa¬ 
sional foreign visitor—Garuda Indonesian Airways brings the 
whole of Siunatra on to the screen of experience. Every mom- 
‘ing Garuda planes fly from Djakarta to Palembang, goo miles 
away. The name' Garuda ’ was suggested by President Sukarno; 
it signifies tlic mythological bird which carried the Hindu god 
Vishnu safely and quickly on all his journeys. 

Palftniang 

The tobaceo-ficlds were a dark apple green as the plane 
brought me over them one morning in the spring of 195^* Here 
and there were large brick buildings, drying-houses for tobacco. 
Green jungle, green mangrove swamps, green plantations; 
the colour never changed, only the shade. There are tigers on 
the edge of the jungle, and if Garuda, carrying human, not 
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god[y, passcngeraj had dropped us into the green entanglement 
of trees and creepers, wc might have had the good rortune to 
fall to the accompaniment of trumpeting elephants. But we 
landed safely on a thin red airstrip, narrow and Isolated in a 
clearing originally made by the Japanese In 194a. A red sand^ 
Stone road led into Palembang, about ten miles away. On both 
sides the jimgle grew dovim to the edge, lining the road with 
large green treeferns, purple rhododendrons, yellow and red 
hibiscus. 

Overlooking the town, which wanders alongside the River 
Musi and its straggling tributaries, a hospital and a Resistance 
cemetery stood proudly defying the jungle. The hospital was 
die first to be built by civic authorities; in a town with 300,000 
inhabitants, the only hospital accommodation had previously 
been provided by the military and a Catholic Mission, A simple 
stone'-inonument, painted with red and white stripes—the 
national colours stood, unadorned and impressive. One part of 
the cemetery was now full and wooden crosses told of the death 
of men who had fallen in 194? when Dutch troops tried to re- 
occupy the country. Newly made graves were covered with ela¬ 
borate flowers of silvered lilies and wreaths; they paid tribute 
to guerrilia fighters whose bodies had only recently been 
recovered from their temporary homes in the jungle. 

^Many wars hav'e been fought for the possession of this town, 
with ite n^terw-ays, its face open to the China Sea, and its 
strategic site controlling tlic Java Sea, Tv was one of the first 
places, the Hindus colonized. In about a.o. 683 Palembang was» 
the capital city of the Sriwidjaja kingdom which became the 
great naval power of Western Indonesia. Apart from a very few 
Buddhist statues, in stone and in bronze, and the oldest inscrip¬ 
tions of which the date is known, Palembang today show's no 
trace of its earliest and its medieval history. Chinese, Indian, 
Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American traders, and in that 
order, have all contributed to its present prosperity; it is now 
the largest city in Sumatra and the centre ofoU refineries, ship¬ 
building, rubber-milling, coffee-growing, with rich dn-mincs in 
the nearby island of Bangka. 

The history of Palembang, as indeed of Sumatra, after the 
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conquest of MadjapaJiit by Muslims [rom South India, is 
mainly the struggle between British and Dutch for its posses* 
sion. It was not only the richest and most accessible part of the 
island, but it controlled the Straits of Malacca, the shortest sea- 
route between Europe and the countries of tlic Pacific. With his 
eye on the rich tin ores in Bangka, Raffles was able to play off 
the Sultan against the Dutch and to strike with him a profitable 
bargain; the blands of Bangka and Billiton, and nith them the 
whole tin production of the archipelago, were ceded to the 
British. WTicn Holland and Britain agreed on their respective 
spheres of influence in 1824, these tin blands were handed over, 
not 10 the Sid Ian, but to the Dutch Government. 

TJie Sultans of Palcthbang were difficult people to subdue 
and the Dutch had to meet ihcir resistance as w'ell as that of the 
organized guerrillas in the uplands. Most famous of the.'c.^-as 
Sultan Taha who came to power in 1858, He refused to ack¬ 
nowledge Dutch sovereignty on his accession whereupon the 
Dutch Resident organized a military expedition. When he 
refused to climb down, his Kraion was occupied and he him¬ 
self escaped to the interior. When hb son refused to succeed 
him, the Dutch Resident found a tame uncle who was ivilling to 
obey him. But the people were unwilling to accept lum; ‘The 
inaugurated prince*, Mr, dc Klcrck WTites, ‘had simply been 
appointed as an agent or representative of the Sultan, dms a 
mere Jackstraw of a dethroned prince*,* Sultan Taha and his 
, son continued to resbt Dutch pressure until 1886, when the 
Crown Prince agreed to become Sultan of Palembang. But a 
few years later, he refused to co-operate with Dutch officials 
with the result that he was compelled to abdicate. The Dutch 
Resident, finding no suitable successor, took over the adminb- 
tration of the sultanate himself in February 1901, Hb rule 
extended only over the town and a short way up the river. To 
extend their rule, a Dutch military expedition was sent to the 
interior. But there they came across Sultan Taha again and 
discovered that his authority w'iis sdll acknow^ledgcd by the 
people, Dutch troops were reinforced bat resbtance continued 
until 1904, when the Sultan was killed and hb brother died. 

Faleml^ng soon became a boom town, British and Dutch 
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capital were both poured into tlie development of oil-wells m 
its vicinity. By ipja, production was already over the million- 
ton mark, and at this point, Americans succeeded in investing 
their dollars. The Standard Oil Company was given a conces¬ 
sion and formed the Dutch Colonial Petroleum Company. 
Production increased so rapidly that by 1938 the Palcmbang 
oil-fields contributed over five out of die total eight million 
tons figure for the whole of Indonesia. Meanwhile Bangka and 
Billiton had a similar boom period in tin production. 

When the Japanese Invaded thccountryj Palcmbang was one 
of the first targets. Eight hundred parachutists were dropped to 
surround the installadons. Many of them were killed. Later, 
when ships landed thousands of Japanese troops, they found 
machinery had already been destroyed. But it was put into 
actioiuf^ain, and, for the rest of the w'ar, the Japanese depended 
prirnttrily on Palcmbang for their oil supplies. 

Palcmbang is still a very prosperous town, and the main com¬ 
mercial centre as well as the capital of South Sumatra. The 
‘shottf place* is Pladju across the river. Here, oil refineries and 
a vast housing estate appear like a modem industrial dly 
dropped into the middle of swamps and rivers ambling in aU 
directions down to the sea. 

Medan 

From Palcmbang, Garuda Indonesian Airways flew 600 miles 
north-westwards, crossing the Equator about haJf-U’ay, until the . 
plane landed me in Medan, the second large toivn on Suma¬ 
tra’s cast coast. It is a lonely journey over sw'amps and jungle 
which stretch almost up to tlic long mountain midriff of the 
island. When the mountains come dotvn nearer to tlic sea, 
about a hundred miles south of hfedan, the scenery changes to 
seemingly endless miles of tobacco plantations, 

*Is this a Dutch provincial to™?' I asked myself on arrival 
in Medan. Round the main square, the hotels were Dutch- 
owned and run, and palatial offices carried well-known Dutch 
names—the Java Bank, Ncderlandschc Maatschappij^and a 
few English ones. Banks were the size of city halls, and churches 
might have been lifted up from Dutch towns, and outside the 
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city’5 centre trec-Hncd streets ran, straight and tidy, between 
the Dutch-tjpe bun^ows built for Europeans. stroll round 
the Mosque—^probably the grandest in Indonesia—on a Friday 
morning soon dispels the illusion that diis is a European town, as 
thousands of Indciie^ans, all wearing ihcir black velvet caps, 
make their weekly visit to chant the Koran and say their prayers. 
A few streets away, in Indonesia’s largest market, all the trade 
seemed to be in Indian or Chinese hands, and Indonesians 
merely their customers. The same was true in hundreds of small 
shops piled high witli textiles from India and Japan and sold by 
Indians, and of food and fruit shops w’here Industrious Chin ese 
were the salesmen. Business, business, business in main streets 
and side streets. Only one solitary person seemed withdrawn 
from money-making. He was an Indonesian boy with a stall of 
book oddments, guide books, a few ancient Penguins {TTx ifier- 
cfiant oj Vtnice^ Richard II, and Julius Caesar, priced Cd. now sell¬ 
ing for a rupiah—the equivalent of is. Bd.) and a variety of dic- 
tonarics and grammar books. The boy was learning English 
whilst passcr$-by thumbed his wares. He seemed very glad to 
treat me, not as a customer, but as someone on w'hom to practise 
bis lew English words. 

The centre of Medan on a Sunday morning is like a Dutch 
provincial town. Banks and ofHces are closed, Europeans w'alk 
solemnly to church and on their way home sip iced drinks 
on the wide verandas of Dutch-owned hotels. The Chinese are 
^ never still; vendors pad quickly through the streets with a 
variety of foods, hot and cold, cooked and ready to cook, cakes 
and ice creams, sweetmeats wrapped in small neat strips of 
banana leaves. Their shops arc piled ceiling-high with dried 
fish in grotesque shapes, their slidves with sauces and teas and 
tins of fruit. One Sunday morning 1 found an Indian s a lejeina n 
who had timC'be tween his sales of expensive brocade for cere¬ 
monial kains (the Indonesian skirt), floral silks and organdies for 
kabayas (a kind of blouse-jacket) to describe events in Medan 
during the w'ar. 

When Singapore fell, Sumatra lay openlbr the Japanese army. 
They crossed over from Malaya in March 1942. Suddenly, on a 
Sunday morning, ilic Indian told me, hundreds of Japanese 
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appeared in the streets on bicydeSp Chinese sJiopkecpers at once 
put up dicir shutters and scuttled off to thp countryside. Many 
Indonesians greeted the Japanese with the word * Banzai'— 
welcome^ The cyclists were follow'cd by troops in armoured cars 
and other motorized vehicles and treated as ' liberators\ Dutch 
residents were rounded up and taken off to internment camps. 
Their palatial offices and all town buildings were tak e n over by 
the Japanese army which moved in and settled down. As time 
w^ent on, most Indonesians realized that the Japanese were as 
amtious to run Medan for the Japanese as the Dutch had been 
to it for Dutchmen, But many worked in the various 
Ministries, others joined up with the army. 

The division of opinion on this question of co-operation is still 
real and arguments still take place between those who wx^rked 
witlr ^Miiertain enthusiasm for their temporary rulers and those 
who realized that a neu/ chapter had started in their struggle for 
independence* hlost Indonesians, however,, were agreed that 
J^^pi^nese w'cre often crude and uncivilized in their evciyd ay 
relaiions- This wjis what had struck my Indian informant. 
"They seemed to consider It their right/ he remarked, *to slap 
t-vciy'one they met on the face* In the second year,^ he con¬ 
tinued, *thcy forced us all to work for them in tlic fields. We 
tned every trick to escape and always worked as slowly as pos¬ 
sible when the Japanese guards were absent/ I heard a similar 
story from a Pakistani student in a Mission College. WTien the 
Japanese advice guard entered Medan he cycled off to a , 
small plaecj Sian tar, about fifty miles away, and found ^ job in 
the office of a Dutch firm* But the Japanese caught up wnth 
him, and w ithin a few weeks his Dutch employers were taken off 
to an internment camp and the office was used for the admmh- 
tradve staff of the army. The Pakistani stayed on. ' This was a 
good experience, he added* 'The Japanese were extremely effi- 
cienta and r lea ml office technique* From time to time we w^ere 
all forced to work in the ricc-fields' we went out in gnjups as if 
we tverc under military discipline. As time w'tni on;^ they became 
more and more cruel and if they suspected any lack of cn- 
^usJasm for tlieir cause they simply beat up their victims. 
Every one of us had to make three bom to their Emperor as we 
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enicrcd the building. The end came very suddenly. WTien the 
British arrived in 1945 welcomed them until we realized 
that they were bririfeing back the Dutch army. Still,’ he con¬ 
cluded, ‘the Dutch never behaved like the Japanese. Many 
people used to thint the Japanese were the most advanced of 
any Asian nation. They know better now. The Japanese could 
never again win the respect of the countries they occupied/ 
Plantations of tobacco and rubber, palm, and tea stretch for 
miles round Medan, to the north and the south and the west. 
Their rich crops explain the palatial ofliccs in this town which 
was only a swampy village leas than a hundred years ago. But 
in the middle of that village Mynheer Nienhuys lived in a small 
hut making experiments in grooving tobacco. He found that the 
fertile soil of Deli, as this pan of East Sumatra is called, was 
perfectly suited for his purpose. In 1863 he obtained fp>r*thc 
Sultan of Deli a uinety-nine-year concession for a thousand 
bau. Six years later, the Deli Maatschappij was founded and 
the tobacco rush had begun. Exports of tobacco which were 
worth ji^t over 3^ million florins in 1870 had soared to 33 mil¬ 
lion florins by 1900. The Deli company had built a railway and 
the harbour of Bclavvan was already under construction. 

Like a gold rush, the tobacco rush introduced man y new 
problems Into lands which had not before attracted capital. To 
begin wdUi, Europeans persuaded a number of local Sultans to 
give them concessions. The Sultans were not always unsuspect- 
^ ing and unworldly in their contracts with the foreigner, and 
they cared as little as he did for the rights of the plantation 
workers. Their extravagantly decorated palaces arc as striking 
a testimony to their personal benefits flom ihc tobacco rush as 
the palatial offices of Deli Maatschappij. In tw'cnty years, 170 
tobacco concerns were started in Ddi, each one of them the 
result of local concessions. The tobacco rush brought with it 
abuses associated with every rush. Tlie problem was one of 
cheap labour in an area where population was very thin. The 
Coolie Ordinance of 1880 (revised in 1889) applied to the east 
coast of Sumatra, and similar Ordinances were drawn up for 
other parts of the island. Workers had to be recruited under a 
contract and registered by an oJficial. But one of the clauses, 
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known as the Penal Sanction, led to the appalling conditions 
which subscquHsntl/ became the subject of an Inquiry by the 
International Labour OfTice. WTien worfctirs, recruited mainly 
fiom China and Java, had finished their contracts which were 
often signed in ignorance of their real meaning, they were vir¬ 
tually bound to renew them. As a rule they hadn't enough money 
to return home, and if they tried to escape, as they often did, 
they could then be brought to justice, as the process was termed. 
In. practice it meant that they had no option but to stay on in 
the plantations. Coolie agents were often as unscrupulous as 
slave-traders. At last. Colonial Minister Cremer (whose own 
fortunes had been made in Deli) was challenged in the Dutch 
Parliament by Van Kol, an engineer in the Public Works 
Department in Indonesia, who, after being dismissed for politi- 
caUi^jsons, had become a Socialist M.P. He read out adver¬ 
tisements of coolie agents who undertook to export shiploads of 
‘prime quality labourers, carefully selected, sturdy, young, 
physically sound and strong'.* The Minister dismissed the 
charges as unw^airanted gossip. But he was forgetting the pos¬ 
sibility of Dutchmen in Medan taking action. The ‘Indische 
Bund' organised a public protest meeting agamst these coolie 
agents and the agitation was sustained by a weii-documented 
pamphlet, De Miiiioentn nit Dtii [Tht MiUkni from Dtli). The 
author was a Dutch lavryer, Mr. van den Brand. ^N'hen condi¬ 
tions were still as disgraceful a year later, he returned to the 
attack in a second pamphlet, ttns de MUUofnen uit Dtli (The 
Millions from Dtli Once More), Finally, Socialist agitation secured ' 
the setting up of a Commission by the Government. Mr. van 
den Brand's accusation that thousands of Chinese coolies and 
coolies &om Java were living in conditions of slavery was com¬ 
pletely confirmed. In 1904, the Government imposed labour 
inspection, a model form of contract was drawn up, the police 
service was improved, and a Court of Justice established in 
Medan, Five years later, official agents were appointed to obtain 
Cliinese coolies from abroad, either through die Protector of 
Chinese in Singapore or through an official bureau in Swatow, 
whilst men who were recruiting coolies in Java were now placed 
under supcriision. But the Penal Sanction remained, and in 
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1931, only about one-quarter of the imported labourers were 
free or "non-contract'. 

Pressure then came from unexpected quarter? to improve the 
conditions of workers oti tobacco plantations. In the United 
States, which was tlie best market for the famous Dell cigar 
Icavts, the Blaine Amendment to the Tariff Law of 1930 pro¬ 
hibited the entry of any products made by any form of forced 
labour unless they could not fac made inside America in large 
enough quantities to meet their needs. .And, in the same year, 
the question of labour contracts with penal sanctions was placed 
on the agenda of the Intemationd Labour Conference in 
Geneva. The plantation ownerSj, seeing the red light, announced 
their intention of employing only free labour in the future. 

Hadji Agus Salim (one of the most widely knoviii Indonesian 
nadonallsts} was appointed by the Dutch Trade Urioi^ as 
their representative in the Workers' Secdon of the Committee 
on Forced Labour set up by die IXTlie Dutch Government 
had Javanese princes as tbdr advisers; Radeti Djajadimngrat 
and Raden A^patl Ario Soejono shared the honour between 
them. Hadji Agus Salim pointed out that although the Dutch 
Gov^ernment had now declared its intention to abolish forced 
labour, public opinion was sEiU needed to ensure that such in¬ 
tentions were fulfilled. His main attack was directed towards the 
local chiefs whose revenue depended on the number of persons 
subject to forced labour* and the absence of any measure of 
, control dial only fit adult inhabitants were called out. He 
described condidons in Soutb Sumatra: 

have here^* he said, "the regulation forced labour four 
times a year, each period being of nine days* of which two 
days arc for travelling, to and from the work, 412 kilometres 
away from die village—a total of 36 days. TTien there are 
four kinds of emergency cascs^ 7 days each, which makes 28 
cU>'s. Then there is village work, five times a year, three days 
each, wliich makes 15 cfoys. Tlien there is the so-called kotH 
boi/ia (full moon work) for the repair of roads and cleansing 
of grcrtvths, the repair of bridges and ditches aJon^ the minor 
roads, all widiin the border of the “marga'^ that is the terri¬ 
tory of a chief. It takes 7 days each dme and may come to 10 
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or la days somqdmcs so that we can take for that 84 
days. Then fifthly for carrying the post the period is 2 days. 
The rounds vary between i kilometre ahd 27 kilometres. It 
may occur that a man is called out wery month. We %siil put 
it at 10 times a year making ^20 days. Then there is porterage 
for chieis of which there are G kinds.^* 

The speaker went on to say that he himself had been in Palcm- 
bang in 1938 and had found by investigation that 100 to 150 
days a year was no excepdon for this kind of forced Labour, 
which would not be made honourable and just by simply calling 
it a substitution for a tax as the EHitch had done. Tt has been 
heEtmdiensi or semet du zeignmr^ since its beghming a service laid 
by the sovereign master upon his subject, as his slav^e and his 
eerf.^ Tt was an institution which the Dutch Government con- 
tin t^dhOn the grounds that otherwise local labour would not be 
forthcoming for the chiefs through whom they ruled. Economic 
pressurej world opinion as reflected in the I.L.O., plus a grow^ 
ing criticism of forced labour among Dutchmen as well as 
among Indonesian Nationalists persuaded the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment that the system of Penal Sanctions must end by 194G. 
They took sicps to bring this about. But by 1946, many un¬ 
foreseen, unimagiiied changes had taken place* The Republic 
was already in existence^ and, although it was iindcr heavy fire 
from Dutchmen, its Constitution laid down the responsibilities 
of trade unions in protecting the workers* Hadji Agus Salim 
became Foreign Minister in Dr. Hatta*s Cabinet in January , 
194.8^ which lasted until the transfer of Duich sovereignty in 
December 1949, He was then appointed an adviser to the 
Foreign Ministry in w^hich post he remained until he died in 
November 1954* 

Today, pkmtadan workers in Deli belong to one of three 
trade unions: S.A.R.B,UT*R*I. (Union of Estate W'orkere* 
Organizations), P.E.R.B.U,P.RJ. (Federation of Estate ’Wor¬ 
kers' OiganiKations). and the much smafler S.B.I.I. (Islarmc 
Labour Union), The plantations, many of them neglected and 
some of them destroyed during the post-war efforts of Dutch¬ 
men to reimpose colonial rule, u^crc rerurned to their owners* 
with the exception of about 230*000 hectares of land which were 
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given to the people for farming. About Sq% of the pre-war 
planters, unwilliog to face the changed coTiditions, returned to 
Holland* Vounger ifien with a different background, %v'ho have 
not experienced the profitable days of die Penal Sanctions, have 
taken their place* and an increasing number of Indonesians arc 
being given responsible positions in administradon. The trade 
unions arc strongly oiganiKcd, and it w^as with a trade union 
leader that I visited plantadoiis near Medan. We started off In 
a car along a track parallel to a narrow railway line now practi¬ 
cally derehet. We soon dumped the car and dien walked 
through stretches of young tobacco plants which w'crc being 
sprayed one by one by girls and women. How picturesque it 
wasi dark browm girls and women in a variety of coloured^ 
sometimes raggedy kains and kabayas, the dark green tobacco 
leaves, the bright blue sky, and in the distance the bluer 
tains* To these very photogenic workers^ the main problem w'as 
the cost of living* the cost of textiles* and crowded homes- Not 
one of them had been to school* They all belonged to a trade 
union* 

‘Would you like to sec where they live?^ the Chairman 
asked me. We walked on for another mile and for the first time 
I knew the meaning of the phrase 'housing lines'—a phrase 
used in Asia by Wcsiem traders to describe the barrack-like 
ro^vs of houses in winch their workers hve. I used the w^ord 
“ barracks '* but no army would allow its soldiers to live m such 
condidons. The place s^varmed with women and children, 
fowls* chicken, and mang>^ dogs, Tlic' houses* consisted generally 
of one small room in ^^^bich families lived and slept. Inune- 
diately alongside these hovels were open sewers; a few feet away 
a line of blocks of stone criss-crot^d wth dried wood serv ed as 
kitchens. The women and children w^erc ragged and dirty* 
Their condidous w*cre very like those of the first coolies who 
were imported. Tlie ^houses' were the same sheds* throwm 
together in the days of the tobacco rush and die boom in rubber. 
The contrast uich the two laU blond Dutch planters w^ho arrived 
at that moment was unforgettable; they appeared like two stars 
from an American musical comedy in their smart* neat shorts 
and their large floppy hats* We exchanged pleasantries; how 
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bcautiM the countrysidcr liow plca^nt the eternal suttshine and 
how healthy the tobacco plants! But times were difUciilt: the 
men asking for more and more wages and doing less and less 
work; the Govemment placing more and more restrictions on 
trade, and more and more diOicultics on sending home enough 
money to their wives and children in Holland. Presumably, as 
a European, I was on their side, and would sympathize mth 
the hard lives of Dutch women. Dead silence met my suggestiott 
that any of these women who stood around us in those vmitched 
homes would be more than satisfied with a quarter of the 
amount plantcis were sending home. They replied: ‘Tliey don't 
know any better. They don’t want anytliing cbc. They have 
hospitals a few kilometres away which they don't use.’ The 
Chairman of the trade union reminded the planters of the 
cflbet^madc by A.V.R.O.S. (The Association of Planters) to 
keep down wages, of the millions of florins taken as profits in 
the past. He had the better of the argument. It w-as clear that 
these two planters were well aware of the poiver which trade 
unions had in the Republican regime. It was true that the 
women could take their undernourished scabby children to a 
hospital. But it was miles away, and they had nory'ct understood 
their rights nor t^tr privileges. In 1950 and 1951 owraers of 
estates were building new hospitals or extending existing ones; 
the Deli Maaischappij, for example, Jiad spent 8 million rupiahs 
on a hospital. The pressure of trade unions had already begun 
to have results in terms of social welfare as well as in w ages and 
hours of work, 

1 wondered ^vhether conditions svcrc better on plantations 
run by British firms, and, finding that there was a British-owned 
nibber plantation in the district, I asked whether we could 
drop in on tlie planter. It was a smallish plantation employ¬ 
ing about 3,000 workers. They all belonged to a trade union, 
and the Chairman of the branch was warmhearted in his wel¬ 
come. The planter lived within sight of Ws office; his residence 
with Its fresh green laums was like a well-kept English country 
house, comfortable but not large, a house, not a mansion. He 
offered to show me any statistics that would interest me. To my 
reply that I liked people so tnudi more than figures, he took us 
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to the dcariqg on the edge of the plantation and pointed out 
three very^ .good individual houses built of bamboo and brick 
such as we had secil in hundreds driving through plantations 
o™cd by the Indonesian Government. he said^ "b how 

all the workers will be housed* * When were they built? * I asked. 

* We\'c builtithese m the last year/ was his ans^ver. With thinly- 
disguised reluctance he then accompanied us to another part of 
the plantation where aU but the inhabiiants of those three 
attractive houses still lived* The contrast was pronounced. Again 
the same ' housing lines"—probably the sheds built originally to 
house coolies from China or from Java in the early days^ when 
rubber prices boomedj but not as highly as they boomed in 
* 1951* The same open sewers^ the same ragged w-ortien and 
scruffy children* Overcrowding was shocking. People invited 
me into their 'homes' which consisted of one small room 
Jong line of similar rooms all similarly housing men, womcnj 
chiJdren- 

Jt would be foolish to make any gencralizatbm from such a 
hmiied knowledge of planation condJcions. The trade union 
offrdals assured me that they were not at all exceptional. The 
larger plantations, they pointed out^ were often better because 
more money was a\'aibblc for housing and other amemties. But 
the tremendous difference bclwctm the best living conditions on 
estates in East Sumatra and the poorest in Amsterdam remained* 

^ Atjth 

Two roads lead northwards from the main square in Medan^ 
one leads direct to the port of Belawan through which all its 
trade passes, and where a trequent passenger service runs to and 
from Singapore j the second wanders through nules of planta- 
tionsj rubber, tobacco, palm trees, and fields of pepper* and 
passes, as its first town, the ^ Coventry^ of Sumatra—Pangkalan 
Brandan. But io ihis case the inhabitants set fire to it themselves 
in 1946 rather than ict the Dutch troops occupy it, as they 
believed was their mtcntlon, I heard the story from the man vvho 
was then in charge of the Indonesian army in that district* The 
Dutch troops were only three kilometres a^'ay alongside a river 
which was the demarcation line between the two armies, 
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P;mgka]an Brandan was an important riverine town with oil 
refineries. The nevi's came through that the Dutch were plan¬ 
ning to attack it, and three British soldirts who deserted from 
the Dutch army confirmed this in their story to the Indonesian 
officer. T tried to find out who these British soldiers were and 
what happened to them but without any success. 

The Indonesian army Jocal command took the desperate 
dedrion to evacuate the tovi'n and then to set fire to it to prevent 
« Dlling into Dutch hands. Orders w'cre given to the whole 
civilian population to leave and within two days without any 
loss of life 50,000 people liad disappeared into the surrounding 
jungle Villages. The next step was even more desperate^ the 
army poured oil from the Jocal refineries over the town and 
tlicn set it on fire. The Dutch troops retreated further behind 
th£,c^asc-fire line, dcciduig not to take the risk of occupying the 
burning town. 

We walked through lanes of ruins which the jungle tvould 
soon reclaim. A new town is now growing up in small clumps of 
houses and on the day we were there in spring 1951 we were 
sliown the first oil plant to work a^in. We arrived—unan¬ 
nounced—at a very critical moment when the men were wholly 
concentrated on the first trickles of oil. We slithered up and 
down oily steps and a forenwn explained the achievements of 
the men in rtmantling this oil-rcfijiing plaiiu 

Along road—there was only one road, of course, through- 

om the whole of North Sumatraj if by road you mean a modern 
lughway—we smell burning rubber. It isn’t a pleasant smell as* 
I knew to my cost wJicn we called in to see Indonesia’s first 
rubber rcmilling factory. The two young foremen were ex- 
gucmllas, and most of their workers had fought in the resistance 
movement. They were all trade union members with a forty- 
hour week The factory, alongside a river, consisted of one large 
lading like M English barn covered with corrugated iron, 
m latex tvas m heaps on the floor; men had coUccted it from 
{villages) around, often buying up poor-quality 
rather dirty latex which die big rubber merchants generally 
Mnsidcred not w-orth wliiie. The whole industry, wliich is a very 
big one in Indonesia, is in the hands of the Chinese, who have 
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nothing to learn in the art of making a bargain. Gradually, 
Indonesians hope to build up their otvn industry. We sat doMn 
on bundles of rubber sheeting already {jacked for export like 
pieces of honeycomb. Bottles of orange crush appeared as they 
seemed miraculously to do on any and every occasion. * Could I 
tell them the story of British trade unions?* these young rubber- 
milJing pioneers asked. ‘Did I know what happened to the three 
young English soldiers who deserted to their side?* ‘\\Tty had 
British troops helped the Dutch to come back?' Production 
figures must have fallen that afoemoon. There was a happy 
team-spirit in this factory. 'Come back next year,’ they sug¬ 
gested, ‘and you’ll see our mills extending far back into the 
•ungle.’ 

In another village I came across a highly ingenious factory in 
a shed about forty feet by twenty. There was no equipmoftt 
except a small printing machine hand-worked, and a hand 
machine such as krtife-grindcis used to wheel around F.nglkb 
villages, turning a handle and running water from a small can 
on to the roller. In this Sumatran kampong, a young man who 
had been an engineer before the war, had collected a group of 
young men, also guerrillas, and set up a foctory to make slate 
books. In the river nearby, the bed ivas covered witli a fine 
ferrous dust; diis was collected and then used as a coating for 
paper. The result was a book which took the place of a slate. 
'The Atom Age Invention’, the engineer called it, and the 
.factory was named after Kartini, the daughter of a Javanese 
Regent, who pioneered for women’s rights at the beginning of 
the century. 

The road led on through more plantations, and followed most 
of the coastline until it reached Kutaradja, tlic capital of Atjeli, 
on the extreme northern tip of the island. 

The Achinese have the reputation of being the toughest 
fighters, the most independent people in Indonesia, and the least 
attracted by reason. They tvere the last to be conquered by the 
Dutch, and it took expedition after expedition for nearly forty 
years to bring die country nominally under Dutch rule. Their 
country—the northern part of Sumatra—was the western gate¬ 
way to the Indonesian archi{>clago. It was the nearest point to 
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Malacca in the fificcnth century when the throne of that king¬ 
dom was occupied by a Muslim, Mohan^cd Iskandar Shah, 
The result was that Atjeh was the first part of Indonesia to be 
converted to Islam, Their fierce devotion to Islam led Sultans 
to make ^holy wars’ on other parts of Sumatra, until at one time 
their rule extended over almost the whole of the island. They 
combined religious fanaticism with a flourishing trade m pepper 
atid they were powerful enough to resist the fct of the Euro¬ 
pean traders—the Portuguese. The Dutch who foDowed secured 
the right to build a fortified trading post in Kutaradja, but they 
w'cre unable to make any journeys into the interior, 

When Britain and HoDand signed the Treaty of a 
special clause was inserted by which the Dutch agreed to respect 
Atjeh’s independence. For fifty years, the Sultans and the 
D^ch Govcmors-Gencral were usually at loggerheads; both 
countries were involved in profitable slave-trading expeditious 
to and from the Nias Islands along Sumatra’s west coast; both 
tried to extend or to consolidate tltcir positions In the interior 
and along the east coast. To the Dutch, the Achlnese were 
pirates, slave-traders, and fanatical Muslims. To the Achinese 
their struggle combined trade with a holy war for the Prophet 
against Dutch Infidels. The British, now busily occupied in 
developing Singapore, were not enthusiastic about Dutch 
policy: Ford Palmerston instructed his representative Distrowe 
to protest against 'encroachments of the Dutch’, and in 1841 
he regretted ‘the hostile spirit and tendency of the proceedings . 
of tliL- Dutch authorities in the Indian seas with respect to * 
British commerce'. 

Disagreeable exchanges between tlicse two cmpirc-buildcrs 
in Malaya and Sumatra ended only in 1871 when the Treaty of 
Sumatra rescinded Britain's special position in Atjeh and gave 
the Dutch a free hand. Atj'ch now acquired additional signifi¬ 
cance by the opening of the Sueje Canal, and the Sultan of 
Atjeh made advances towards Turkey, France, ItJily, and the 
Unit^ States. British and Dutch Governments both saw poten¬ 
tial rivals on the .Asian horixtm. Dutch authorities in Batavia 
organized several expeditions to Atjeh with the av^owed obj'ect 
of putting douTi piracy. The Sultan’s palace in Kutaradja was 
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captured, the coast of A^"ch was blockaded, and still the Sultan 
and the people did not bow the knee to the Dutch Gov^inor. 
In 1S77, after vainly trying to win over some of the mountain 
chieftains, the Dutch tried to gain control of the valley of Atjeh 
at the head of which stood Kutaradja, AchUicse guerrilla bands 
led by Teimku Ditiro and Tcuku Umar and assisted by the 
ulamas—Muslim priests—continued the v^-ar in the mountams 
for the nc^s^t ten years. 

Tcuku Umar then imexpectedly went over to the enemy. He 
defeated a number of local chieBj but at the end of three years 
of this curious alliance, he returned to fight with hJs own 
countrymen, taking with him men, rifles, and cartridges* His 
decision proved to be a tuming-poini in the war* 

Dutch policy now began to change towards large-scale, con¬ 
centrated military operations. This v^-as largely the result oi'a 
long and extremely detailed report on Ageh by a Dutch 
scholar-agent, Professor Snouck Hmgronje, Profi^sor of Triamic 
Law and Religion in Leyden. Posing as a Muslim, and adopt¬ 
ing the name of Imam Ahd al Gaffar, he spent six months in 
Mecca. The Atjeh war was then—in 1B85—at a critical point 
for the Dutch, and in Mecca Muslims from all parts of the 
World discussed it mth the disguised professor in terms of a 
^holy war^ against Dutch infidels. The Achinese boasted of 
their successes to their feUow-Muslims, and claimed that thou¬ 
sands of infidels had been destroyed. 

^ Professor Snouck was ordered out of Mecca at a few hours* 
notice s uspected of being a spy. He returned to Holland to write 
his report Df Atjrhtrs^ He put forward the theory that the only 
way to defeat Ageh was by large-scale military operations* 
His ideas were confirmed by Major van Heuta, another famous 
Dutchman associated with the Atjeh ^var. The professor acd 
the soldier w^on the day. Military expeditions were increased, 
and slowly the war turned in MoUand’s favour. Teuku Umar 
was one of the toughest opponents and his death, in an ambush in 
1899, was a serious loss to the Achinese. Van Heuta—now mili- 
tarjf' and civil Governor, with Ih'Qfessor Snouck Hurgronje as 
his ad’inser,* subjugated the east coast, imposing fines and penal^ 
tics on villages as leaders surrendered. He then turned to the 
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west coast, adopting the same poHcy. The end of the waj-seemed 
in sight early in 1903 when the SuUan of Kutaradja surren¬ 
dered, acknow-ledged Dutch sovereignty,* and instructed local 
cluefs to desist from further resistance. 

Van Heutz left Atjch to become Govcrnor-Gateral of the 
Netherlands East Indies. His successors carried on the war to 
pacify districts where ftghtlng continued, and to consolidate 
Dutch rule in others. When the .\chincsc began a well- 
otganized campaign in 1907 along the north coast, the situa¬ 
tion was so critical, and the methods of suppressing it caused 
such a storm of criticism in Holland, that Govcrnor-Ceneral 
van Heutz returned himself to make an investigation. Tobacco 
plantations were booming along the east coast and he was 
shrewd enough to advise a more conciliatory policy which 
{Cl>uld lead to developing the rich tobacco land of Atjeh. 
Nevertheless, guerrilla bands supported by ulamas continued 
resistance until igia. 

On a balance-sheet of Dutch rule in Indonesia, Atjeh would 
probably show the smallest return. The Atjeh war alone cost 
over 4 million florins. Very few Dutchmen settled in a country 
where they were extremely unpopular. Until the end of their 
rule—in 1942—^a garrison of Dutch troops w'aa always main¬ 
tained in Kutaradja. 

In March of that year, Japanese troops landed; they spread 
out into two sections, one marching down the west coast to 
Singkal, the other taking the cast coast to Idi. They occupied 
the two roads leading into the interior. When the Japanese' 
troops left in 1945, the Dutch did not return. For the Achinese, 
Dutch rule endt^ in 1942. ‘ 

Tlic Japanese occupation which followed did not alter the 
structure of Achinese society. Like the Dutch they played off 
one group against another. The tufo largest groups which 
struggled for power were the ulcebalang and the ulamas. The 
first were hereditary chicls, appointed by the Sultanates; they 
were charrmen of the 'adat* (customary law) courts of justice 
and the religious heads in their respective districts. They were 
mainly feudal in oudook. The second, the ulamas, were fanati¬ 
cally religious, and w^anted to sec a society based on Iskimic 
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la\^'s. They were opposed to the fwsirion of the uleebalait^ both 
as chairmen of die cqurts of justice and as religious heads, The 
Japanese^ again like the Dutch, based their authority on the 
administration of the uiccbalangs, WTien they left in 1945, 
conflict between the two groups was renewed and the ulamas 
proved to be the more powerful. The Central Government of 
the Republic, recognizing this situation, appointed in 

many government posts. 

It was characteristic of Atjeh that orders from Djakarta were 
felt to be an interference in their own local affaiK. And it was 
with great difficulty that the Achinese were persuaded to be¬ 
come part of the province of North Sumatra. In t95i I never 
met an Achinese who did not speak with greater fcivour than 
the most fm'cnt Scottish Nadoualist of the need for a greater , 
measure of sclf-govettitticnt. The government ofltcinls in 
Djakarta did not pay enough attendoo to the problem. Certain 
steps were taken in the very important matter of communica¬ 
tions. .Air and road services were built up betw'ccn Medan and 
Kutaradja and other roads planned which would help to 
develop .Atjeh as well as make adndnistradon easier. But all 
the schemes, whether they materialized or remained blueprints, 
did not satisfy the Achinese, any more dian they solved the 
problems of social struggle or religious fanaticism. 

In September 1953, a rebellion was launched by Tengku 
Daud Bcurcueh, Chairman of the religious group of ulamas as 
.well as Military Governor in the early days of the Republic. 

He announced that henceforth Atjeh must be considered as 
part of the Indonesian Islamic State proclaimed by the leader 
of the Darul Islam, Kartosuwiijo. Militarily, die Central Govern¬ 
ment had the situation under control by the beginning of 1954 
and Tengku Baud Beureueh’s forces were reduced mainly to 
guerrilla bands in the mountains. Folidcally, promises were 
made to review plans for regional autonomy. Economically, 
new proposals were made for developing the resources of Atjeh, 
But the fact remains that the people of Atjeh arc not yet con¬ 
vinced that a central authority is necessary for efficiency and 
that it does not necessarily conflict with individual freedom. 
The ulamas still fight for an Islamic State. The ulcebalangs 
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still hope to retain their feudal structure. The problem still 
remains of how to build a stable A^ch w|tich feels an integral 
part of the Republic. 

PudiOig and Btttkttlen 

The road from Medan on the straits of Xtalacca to Padang 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean passes round one of the most 
famous beauty spou in Indonesia—Lake Toba. In 195 ij men 
were busily repairing roads and bridges, not because of heavy 
traffic, nor because high plateau walls descending sharply into 
the lake had fallen in, but because guerrilla bands had destroyed 
them in 1949 to stop the oacoming Dutch troops. Here and 
there in the villages tidy little cemeteries with simple wooden 
crosses and red and white flowers conmijemoratc their courage 
m this, the last battle for their independence. 

Lake Toba is the home of the Bataks, the second largest group 
in Sumatra. At the begiiming of the nineteenth century German 
Missions started schools among them—there are about a mil¬ 
lion—and 80,000 of them are Christians. In many villages, a 
small tin-roofed church takes the place of the mosque, and, in 
Medan, the Bataks have their own church, built in German 
style with a fiatak minister, Uke the Menangkabau, Bataks stiU 
have communal houses, with curving roofs decorated at each 
end vrilh homed heads, and totemisde carving. A traditional 
village consists of a small compound in which several of these 
long houses form the centre. You climb up a tree trunk notched, 
to make steps, into the long house where each family has its own 
allotted space. Young men usually have their own bug house. 
In the centre of the compound there is an open platform with a 
saddle-backed roof where the village council meets; buildings 
where rice is stored and communally owned; smaller sheds 
where women pound the rice on large round stones. It was 
highly photogenic. But within a generation such villages will be 
looked on as merely picturesque survivals, Their bug, dark, 
crowded interiors, lacking all privacy, will certainly not sadsly 
the children who greet you in overcrowded schools. 

Beyond the Batak lands the Padang Highlands of West 
Sumatra stretch down to ttie Indian Ocean, For me Padang 
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will always be assoemted with small buggies clattering along 
cobbled stoned to the accompaniment of tinkling bells on small 
wiry pojUM dressed in silvered or painted haj'ness. Padangeic are 
proud of their ponies, and no one is aUowed to keep tliem on the 
hot streets for more than six hours a day. When money-shrewd 
Chinese wanted to introduce bdjas (cycle rickshaws) into the 
town in 1950, the loc aJ council unanimously opposed h on the 
grounds that it w^as undignified for human beings to drag others 
along, even if they were riding on bicycles. 

The W^ali Kota (corresponding to our mayor) was a doctor by 
profession, a local leader of the resistance movement, and local 
history was his hobby* He reminded me of the close as^odations 
which Britain had had with Sumatra's west coast for nearly 
three hundred years. When Dutch and then British traders 
arrived in the seventeenth century the w'est coast was ruled 
Rajahs under the Sultana of Atjeh, Dutchmen won her neutra¬ 
lity with presents of tin, whilst they fomented revolts agaittst her 
among her vassals. Finally, the East India Company promiscil 
their protection to Padang in exchange for a monopoly of 
pepper. On no account, the Dutch Governor was to!d, must 
Englishmen be allowed to trade in this town; they must only be 
permitted to get vrood and water. The three nameless stone 
graves which lie on tlie seashore today are commonly belie\'ed^ 
the mayor SEud, to belong to three Englishmen who dared to 
challenge Dutch monopoly. 

For more than a century^ Dutch traders had only one foreign 
rival on Sumatrans west coast—the English East India Com¬ 
pany which was able to gain a footing in a little sivampy town 
to ihc south of Padang* Here, in Benkuleu, they built Fort 
Marlborough to protect their trade in pepper, spices, and 
coffee* When the Netherlands East Indies w'as handed back to 
the Dutch in 1816, there were local difficulties, and it was not 
until 1818 that Sir Thomas Raffles, then Govcrrsor-Gcncral of 
Benkulen, arrived to make arraiigcmcnts fc>r the transfer of 
power* He assembled all the Company*s slava before the local 
chiefij explained British policy to them and then presented a 
certificate of freedom to them alL He stopped compulsory coffee- 
grooving and he put an end to cock-fighdng farms* While at 
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Bcnkulcn he wTotc to Mr. ^rJberibrec, saying how 

much he wished that some of his attention could be 

t 

‘greeted to the Malay, thejavan, the Sumatran, the Bornean, 
* Siamese, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 

miBions of others with whom I am in daily oommumcatioa 
and to whom the nameof WlJiam Wilbciforce, if not entirely 
unknown, i$ only coupled »vith that of iVTiica.’* 


west coast of Sumatra he mtidc many expeditions into 
the radang Highlands, where Dutchmen had never considered 
It safe to wander. He was tremendously impressed, as the visitor 
IS today, by ‘the grandeur of the vegetation; the magnitude of 
the fitters, creepers, and trees, contrasts strikingly with the 
^nted and, I had almost said, pigmy vegetation of England'.* 
fit made n^y friends among the Menangkabau, finding them 
extremely intelligent and Independent people with a matri- 
arclial society. He met Muslim priests known as Padris who 
were dres^d in white cloaks. At that rime, they were making 
a fanatical ciwpaign against such customs as betting, opiuim 
and strong dnnk, aU of which they considered to be 
Koran. They were violently opposed to the return of Dutch 
rule, to which they ascribed many of tliese evils 
UTicn Raffles reluctantly handed back the administration of 
Padang and Benkuicn to the Dutch, the Padris led a rebellion 
a^nst them, ft was pardy religious, parUy poUtical, and it had 

Padang Highlands they found every village turned into a' 
forulication. Apia and again, their expeditions made little 

once Wke out ^ew^htre. After nine yeat.-^in iBga-when 
'‘^'■“culcn Kricgcr thought the enemy was finally 
defeated at a place called Bonjol, the Padris re^uped thd^ 
forces once more and the Dutch fell back again^lvmwhSc 
^ were unpopular; they polluted mosques, ^cy rcdtSS 
fot^ from the villages, and reintroduced opiim. 

At this ^ml a decision was taken in Batavia to organize a 
new offensive. Troops were sent front Tava but thev ^ w., 
defeated. Finally, Govcmor-Gcncral Van den Bos^h liimseJf 
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disembarked at Padang at the end of August 1832 and yet 
another expedition was sent against the centre of resistance— 
BonjoL Van den Bosch dit»idcd his army into three separate 
coJimuis nicely timed to arrive simultaneously from different 
directions and tJicn to surround the iow'n> Only one column 
arrived, the others, as £. S. de Kicrek describes^ ‘being delayed 
by unforeseen hindrances on the way, and had, moreover, to 
contend with the obstinacy of auxiliaries and coolies'.^ Once 
more the Dutch had to fall back^ Other parts of tlic hfenang- 
kabau territory were taken, but it was not until 1835 that a final 
campaign was planned against Bonjol. The fortress defended by 
Tcunku Imam seemed invincible, Rcitiforccmcnts from Java 
were needed again and again. Indeed, it was not until August 
t8th, 1837, after Tcunku Imam had defended the fortress of 
Bonjol for two years and a half, that Dutch troops were able ib 
enter. With the fall of Bonjol, Dutch authority was established 
in Central Sumatra. 

Imam Bonjol—^as Tcunku Imam was called after his brave 
leadership—is die great hero among the Menangkabau. There 
arc songs and poems about him, books written about him, and 
his photograph is the most popular in private homes as it is in 
public buildings. Side by side w'ith him one finds not only 
President Sukarno, but Dr. Hatta; he was boro in Bukit 
Ting^, a town built by the Dutch as a fort against the Padris. 
They n^cd it Fort dc Kock, after their Cotrunander. Other 
distinguished Republican leaders from tliis part of Sumatra arc 
SJahnr and Natsir (both Prime Ministers), Mohamad Yamin 
(at present Minister of Education}, and the bte Hadji .Agus 
Salim. The Padang area is one of the political ncrv'c^entres 
of the country, and the Menangkabau the most politically^ 
minded. 

A short walk across the ivide green tnaidan in Padang pro¬ 
vides a short, vivid history of the Alenangkabau. Two simple 
stone monuments stand on the edge of the maidan. The gmalt>»r 
records the foundation of the Youth Movement in Sumatra in 
other tells how, in the Sumatraii youth were 

responsible for a United Youth Movement, established in 
Djakarta. VVhen Japanese troops occupied the town in 1942, 
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these tvvxt monuments were left standing. They equally wcU 
understood national susceptibilities when they destroyed the 
large Dutch monumeat which stood in die^ccntre of the maidan 
as an unpleasant reminder of tlicir final victory in die vvar with 
Atjeh. Thtry acquired a certain popularity by palling down 
the ofTending General and putting in his place a Japanese gar¬ 
den Aviili a decorated bridge surrounded by cherry trees. Nearly 
four years later u'hcn BrJdsli troops arrived with Dutch troops, 
the bridge was taken down, the cherry trees removed, and the 
joaidan became a barracks. Today, the finest monument in 
Indonesia stands there as tail and as white as a lighthouse, pro¬ 
claiming Indonesian independence. Three and a half ste{» 
lead up to it, symbolixing three and a half centuries of Dutch 
occupation. At one point they arc gashed with a sword illus- 
*ifrating ilic short period when Japanese occupied the country. 
With a simple elegance, this Pantja Sila monument consists of 
five white pillars joined together, representing the five prin¬ 
ciples of the Republic; belief in God, sovereignty of the people, 
nadonalism, social justice, and belief in the equality of all men. 
An undecorated globe stands over the five pillars. Around the 
plinth, carved in silver by two local artists, is the story of the 
Menangkabau. It begins with the favourite story of the buffa¬ 
loes. In the days of the Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit, the 
Javanese coveted the rich lands of W'est Sumatra and sent an 
ejcpedition in eight sliips to conquer them. Their idea of con¬ 
quest was original; let two buflaloos fight a duel, they said, and 
the winning bufTab would decide the owmership of the land.* 
The Mcnangkabaus took a young buffalo from Its mother, 
starved it of milk for a day and a night. They then fixed sharp 
knives into the brow where its horns had not yet grown. The 
Javanese produced a fine large specimen of a buffaJo. When the 
fight began, the young one dashed to the old bufialo's belly, 
searching for milk, but finding no udders to suck, the young 
buffalo’s knives g^hed deeply into his rival’s flesh, and he ran 
away. Menaug Kerbau! Menang Kerbau! ’ the people shouted 
—*Our buffalo wins’, in other words. Hence the name Menang 
Kerbau. Xlicjav’ancse arc said to have accepted the verdict, the 
people called themselves Menangkabau, and they then set cut 
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to concjucr tilt whole of CentnU Siunatiti* They fought wars 
with the Achinese who were then, as now, fanatical foUowtrs of 
the Prophet and the Mcnangkabau became their firtt converts. 
The story then describes another favourite, Ayam Kinantan the 
prize cockerel, and this passes on to the tiine when the Dutch 
came in boats and stayed to conquer through the Company-— 
the Dutch East Indies. At this point the artists decided to pic¬ 
ture the life of the Mcnangkabau people; their ccremooics, the 
charono and brass mats indicating their welcome to guests and 
their friendship for all. The story goes on to a period of struggl^ 
witli spears and cannons in the forests. Finally, the Republic 
built with materials from the jungle, by carpenters and other 
workers who also symbolize industry. On the columns of the 
memorial were poems by local writers. The first one, writtim 
for the guerrillas by Husmaina*. 

*For us in this peacefiil country 
You were killed amidst great sufferings and dlfhculties, 
We will rcroember you 
In die soul of our nation, 

The sy-mbol of heroism 
For ever.’ 

Another verse, also by a local writer, reads like this: 

‘F The struggle of Padang and the countryside 
A At die end the betel nut returns to its stem 
D We celebrate die day widi feelmgs of Joy. 

A Ours IS a memorial for the nadon 

JV The Republic of Indonesia is our holy ambition, 

G Hold firm and remain for ever’ 

The first stone of the memorial was laid by a woman who 
lost three sons in the two Dutch military actions. Its two en¬ 
trance Steps represented these wo wars in 1947 ^ 94 ^i 

guarding diem was the stone carving of a boy, naked, holding 
an empty bamboo pole, both symboUzing resistance ivhich 
began without any arms or organization. 

It was no accident that there were local artists, stone-carvers, 
silver-workers, and poets to create this Pantja Sila monument, 
Menangkabauen are famous throughout Indonesia for their 
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intricately called houses, silver filigree work, line kris blades, 
and the magnificence of ibeir weaving and jewellery. But local 
talent is encouraged in a modern art school in Kajutaname, a 
few miles Padang, and an art centre in Padang Pajang 
further up in the Highlands. The Principal and Founder of both 
school and art centre is a remarkable teacher, named Mohamad 
Shafei. As a young man, he belonged to the Sumatran Youth 
Movement. Later, in Holland, he decided to dedicate his life 
to education and became the educational expert of the Nationa¬ 
list Movement; his colleague, Dr. Hatta, was the politician. 
Mohamad Shafet then spent several years in Shantineketan, and 
Rabindranath Tagorc*s approach to life and his method of 
teaching were the inspiration oftltcschool in Sumatra, Mohamad 
.^Shafei trained boys to become teachers of weaving and paint- 
mg, of carving and pottery. They usuaUy came from villages in 
Sumatra, and they returned home to share iJicir experience 
witli others. For Shafei was an inspired teacher and his students 
ca^ht some of his inspiration. When the Republic was pro- 
cl^med in August 1945, he was appointed the fifit Minister of 
Education. But his heart was in the school and he was never 
penuad^ to leave it to take part in the political life of Dioeia- 
karta--the then capital. Indeed, he only became a more active 
pohucian m 1954 when he spoke in Parliament on tile question 
of greater regional autonomy. 

The school, as 1 saw k, consisted of half a doxen studios 
dotted about amidst small lakes. Tiicre wre now girls and bovs. 
fi^m all pam of Indoncsia-tlie first batch sent down by the 
to be trained as art teachers. Theori^nal 
«hTOl holding four hundred students, was burnt down in 1048 

to their bmidmgs and scaped into the mountains to become 

^ completed the destruction. The 

most pnaed exlnbits m the school today are photos of this un" 
usual trek, of school books Shafei wrote whilst travelling from 
V .illage: of his aged mother who was carrii oH 
Wboo stretcher by the boys; of students who lost their liv« 
m guerrilla action. ® 

Everywhere in the Menangkabau country there is an 
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atraospherc of prosperity and a high standard of ctilhiral and 
social acti«ty. In Dutch times, students had to go to Djakarta 
or to Holland for advanced education. But in August 1951, a nciv 
tinivenity was opened in Padang. Trade unions were w'ell 
organized and mecUngs I attended in a number of town halls 
^owed not otdy a high level of political andcistanding but an 
interne interest in foreign afTairs. Women’s organizations were 
tnaldnga great contribution in all kinds of ways; they ranspeciai 
schools for iTaimng girls in domestic science; they ran illiteracy 
classes in the villag^; they trained girls to become nurses. 

It was riot surpt^ing to find women playing such an impor¬ 
tant part In the life of the community. For here, among the 
million and a half Mertangkabaus, there arc still many customs 
which were part of their tna triarc hal society. Take the question 
of property; when the woman dies her property is inherited by’'' 
her dauglitcr, or her daughter's daughters, and only in the 
event of her direct descendants on the female side having died 
out completely is it inherited by the woman's brothers or 
sisters, Uic former for llic period of their lives only, the latter 
dowTi the female line of descent. This possession of property is 
only one, tliough an c-xtremciy important, reason why Menang- 
kabau women have a special reputation throughout Indonesia 
for their independence and their dignity. But there arc other 
reasons too; divorce is easy and ba.scd on incompatibility. Men 
arc often merchants and traders, trav'elhng ftom tow'u to town, 
whikt the women run the homes, work in ricc-fidds and in 
coffee and tobacco plantations. 

In most vi^ges tlierc are still a few traditional houses, their 
roofs ending in horns like a Chinese temple, their outside walls 
and doors intricately car\'cd. They were built for a clan, in days 
when fomilies lived together. Indeed, these houses w'crc like 
small villages with as many as seventy people living in them, all 
of them descended from the same ancestral grandraothcr. The 
system IS now rapidly dying out, and although families still hold 
together, sons and daughters begin to w-ant their own lives and 
to hve outside the villages or in some other part of the country. 
And wherever they go, their qualities of toughness, of inde¬ 
pendence and great ability assure them a welcome. 
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CHAPTER IV 


KALIMANTAN (BORNEO) FOR PIONEERS 


K alimantan is like a vast mansion—it is the third lai;gest 
island in the world—^with a few open doois; most of its rooms 
are closed to the family of Indonesia as they are to the otttsidc 
world. 1 walked through some of these doors, Pontianak on the 
w'cst side, Bandjarmasin on the south, and BaJikpapan on the 
cast, and strolled through some of the corridors which led, after 
two or three hundred i^es, into the inner rooms. 

Wtsl K&Htn&nten 

The seaplane which took me over the Java Sea from Djakarta, 
nearly five hundred miles away, landed on the River Kapuas. 
Pontianak, its destinatiori, is crowded and smelly. The woman 
Mayor told me that her two main pnoblcrns w^re drains and 
drinking-water. Neither yet exists, except perhaps in a few 
larger houses round the Sultan’s paJace and in the superior 
homes of a few Europeans and w'ealthicr Chinese who live on 
the left bank of the Kapuas. But most of the streets ruti between 
two canals which join the main river or flow out to the sea. 
Over these streams, muddy when the tide is high and slimy 
,and black when it is low, arc rickety wooden bridges leading 
to wooden houses, crooked and ramshackle. In the centre of the 
town, shops and bazaars arc run by Chinese who make up one- 
third of ic total population of 45,000. Not only is this the 
second most Chinese town in Indonesia'—Singakawa has 80% 
Chinese'—but there are many Chinese settled to the north and 
to the south, whilst in the riverine villages far into the interior, 
in Dayak country, bazaars are run by Chinese, and Chinese 
pedlars take round their goods in large containers hitched on to 
poles hanging from their shoulders. There are Arab traders too, 
but far Eew'er than Chinese, 
ti 
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Chinese traders first appeared in Kalimantan in the seventh 
cenwry and they settled first in West Kalimantan in die four¬ 
teenth tentury. But the great wave of Chtnese immigration was 
during the gold rush of die eighteenth century. They came in 
diousands and many of them settled down to mining, trading 
in coconuts, pepper, rubber, and sago. At first only ihc men 
came and they often took Dayah wivo. Later on, when they 
began to arrive as small communities, they brought their wives 
and famiUcs with tliem. These Kongsis, as they were called, 
kept together in communities, arid to this day the Chinese have 
thetr own quarters, their own schools, their own temples. They 
are self-eonUiincd and play little part in the affairs of the 
country. 


The story of the foundation of Pontianak is an interesting 
one, the residi of the combined effom of Dutch and Chinese 
and an Arab named Abdur Kahman. He was the son of an Amb 
theologian, but early in life he preferred adventure on the high 
was to a life of contempiation. Nonetheless sayings of the 
Prophet were an effective introductioa to local chiefe. He traded 
ftom port to port mihout paying any dues, and finally, when 
fortune wt^ already considerable, he acquired die governor¬ 
ship of an IsLimie seiilcmeni Uirough marriage with a local 
pnncess. ;\yhen Dutch traders arrived, he appreciated the new 
opportunidcs to add to his fortune and helped them to found a 
^ on the ^cn uninhabited shores of the River Ponuanafc. 

"''Cr took Its na^ from a local wdteh; some say that she 
had the unplca^i pfi uf emasculating aU males by the force 

fitmst of a woman 

who died in childbirth and returned to earth to take revenge on 

birth of 

their cbldren. Be tliat ^ it may, the name Pontianak has im- 
ple^nt associations. WTiert Abdur Rahman founded the town 

Du eh r Pontianak. Tlie 

Dutch Bast India Company at once recognized him and gave 

f^tlicr assistance to the town by establishing a factory. They 

forelir- ofSukadana to lie grot^d, thS 

forcing the ir^biumis to move into Pontianak. VVidi less power¬ 
ful Sultans they made treaties guaranteeing monthly sS^ndj 
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and protection against piracy m return for promises not to cany 
on any negotiations with other European Governments or with 
Anierica. They made sore of a monopoly of trade for them^ 
selves in West Kalimantan liirough treaties with chiefs in the 
interior; their territories would be administered by the Dutch 
and the revenues therefrom equally divided. 

With their hold over the Sultans, Dutch traders set out^ as 
they did tbewhcrc in Indonesia^ to defeat all potential competi¬ 
tors* They purchased gold mines and bought the monopoly of 
diamond mining from the Sultan of Pontianak for 50,000 dol¬ 
lars. They tried to undercut die Chinese who did a cDnsiderablc 
trade in their junks, bringing m cotton cloth and taking away 
gold dust, diamonds, tin, and rattan. When the Chinese re¬ 
taliated by poisoning the wells, the Dutch could still fight on by 
the simpler methods of imposing hcii\y immigration ta^cs. B) 
the time Dutch authority was established in 1855 after a period 
of so-called 'pacification', there were no less than 150,000 
Chinese in West Kalimantan. They worked Ln the mines, they 
settled down lo agriculture, and gradually they became the 
middlemen—traders in the bazaars in die small tow'ns and in 
\illages three hundred nulcs up the River Kapuas. They traded 
in rubber and coconuts, and in any goods from which tJicir 
non-stop industry coutd extract a profit. 

The Sultans of Pontianak remained true to their Dutch 
masters; it was a conveoient and profitable alliauce for both 
partners. To the Dutch, this form ofindirect rule was economic 
col; to the Sultans St brought riches and a share in the extra^'a- 
gant pleasures of the Western world without any of its social 
obligaticins. But the subjects of die Sultans remained in their 
small riverine villages, and, in the interior, the famous Dayaks 
lived ou in their long houses, built originally for protection in 
day's of tribal w^arfare. Sultan and Dutch ruler were almost 
equally remote to them. Occasional Dutchmen travelled up the 
Kapuas from Pontianak; sciendsti who explored the potential 
riches of the jungle; anthropologists, whose researches led far 
more to picturesque articles on the practice of head-hunting 
than to a study of the type of education and social welfare which 
would lead to a more economical and happier method of 
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oaviniT tribute to one’s ancestors; missionaries, who contributed 
L dcmentaryknowlcdgeof medicine which was unquestionably 
valuable and tried toconvert these animistic peoples to a VV estern 
rdiirion Tlieir deep fervour was unhappily often combined with 
Christian arrogance. To the missionaries the Dutch Govern¬ 


ment entrusted education. t ■ u. 

A few miles up the River Kapuas, m a lonely spot on the right 
bank which has the much-dcscrvcd reputation of being haunted, 
the Sultans ofPontianak lie in their ornate tomte; aU of them, 
that is. except the present Sultan Hamid who is m prison in 
lava for his part in an uusucccssful coup against the Repub- 
lie ^Tliat wicked old rascal", as an official guide book dc^enbea 
him, Abdur Rahman, the first Sultan, is there and Sultan 
Hamid's lather, whose golden crown lies on his tomb in a tall 
glass case draped with orange satin embroidered with the Mus¬ 
lim crescent. He met an honourable death at the hands of the 
Japanese in 1 943 when nearly 2,000' intellectuals* were rounded 
up because they were suspected of planning a rising. Outside 
this sacred territory of the Sultans of Pontianak, the lesser fry 
lie in the oddest collection of wooden and stone sarcophagi, 
broken and higgledy-piggledy. 

How, I asked, did Sultan Hamid behave on the rare visits 
which he paid to his ancestral home? ‘Like a Dutch officer,' the 

woman Mayor of Pontianak replied. 

We passed on to more congenial subjects, to happier places. 
Her Worship the Mayor showed me the settlement of two hun¬ 
dred houses built in Pontianak during igs^J neat, 

individual dwellings mainly of wood and bamboo in great con¬ 
trast to the slums along the muddy banks of the Kapuas. Nor 
was tlus all; we visited a large space already cleared of jungle 
growth where three hundred more such houses were scheduled. 
Back in the Mayor’s Parlour, this highly efficient woman~she 
was a jfenangkabauer from Sumatra who had settled in 
Pontianak —discussed tiie plans which she and her Council had 
made for draining the town and supplying the people with 


drinking-water. 

Since Pontianak is the capital of West Kalimantan, it is the 
administrative centre and here the Resident lives. .At the May 
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Day dcmonstratioTi in 1951, he was the chief speaker, and put 
some frank question} to his audience. WTiat were they doing 
witJi their independence? Production figures were low; those 
who worked only four out of the seven rightful hours in a day 
were cheating the Republic of three hours’ work; those who were 
stealing goods in the harbour were stealing from the Republic. 
And so on. The audience of about a thousand workers were in 
holiday mood. Chinese workers came on to the sports field play¬ 
ing rows of gongs hitched on to bamboo poles, and completed 
their band with a large drum carried in a sedan chair. Muslim 
workers were led by men with a model of a mosque in green 
and wMte paper with bunches of red and white flowers dccomt- 
ing its eutrance. But the Village Rubbei'^iowers Trade Union 
would have won the first prixe for their purple and white paper 
model of a hand-pressing machine, wliich they carried on a 
bttja {a pedicab rather like a gaily painted Victorian bath- 
chair Ititchcd to the front of a bicycle) . After speeches by local 
trade union leaders, whose main theme was the high cost of rice, 
sports began; climbing a greasy pole, throwing a dagger, 
lifting weights, and races* 

On this May Day, 1951, wc drove out through mil^ of palm 
trees, coconut palms with a tall graceful benuty which seeing 
never to become monotonous* We halted at a tall black column^ 
topped by a silver globe. It inciight have been a super petrol 
pump. But its customers would have numbered perhaps twelve 
m a day* It was, m fact, a modem, curiously unsuitable obelisk 
marking the Brjuator* As 1 stood, one foot in the Northern 
Hemisphere* one foot in die Southern, I saw mbber'^pressing 
macliincs at work. Men Averc pressing latex through the rollers 
of these small, extremely practicable machines like washing 
mangles. They had collected the latex from rather small planta¬ 
tions of rubber, and the fluid stood iu small tins. Their prob¬ 
lem, they told us, was that of marketing; they were now pla¬ 
ning a village co-operative as this was the only way of defeating 
the individual bargaining methods of tlic Chinese trade^. The 
problem was the same for coconuts which grew on individual 
plots, usually divided by sivampy streams. Picking and collect¬ 
ing coconuts could prove a dangerous occupation; those sAvamps 
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and streams were the favourite haunt of alligators and people 
described frjentk who were casualties from alligators as English 
people described casualties in the blitz. 

Villages were very small and thinly distributed. They were 
mostly a few wooden Ixouscs built on thick wooden poles with 
a veranda facing the roadway. Behind, the jungle came down 
to the back door. Occasionally, where a larger clearing had been 
made, market towns had grorvn up and Chinese bazaars were 
packed tight with dried fish and sauces, sacks of rice, cotton 
sarongs, and the inevitable cheap knick-knacks, Jnside their 
very simple homes, these cheap mirrors and cotton cloths pro¬ 
vided a touch of gaudy colour. On the walls there were often 
photographs: of the family, of boys lost in guerrilla warfare, and 
ofPrHaideni Sukarno, He is a symbol of the Republic, a living, 
if rather tenuous link with the Govemment 500 miles away, 
across the Java Sea, in Djakarta. 

The road the only one leading to the interior—continues 
for about two hundred miles, between coconut palms, until it 
reaches the foothills of the mountains. From then onwaxds there 
is no way of travelling except by boat along the Kapuas which 
has a crow's flight length of 300 miles, but a winding length of 
just over yoo. In the upper reaches of the river, in wide open 
valleys between the Upper Kapuas Mountains, a quarter of a 
million Da yaks have their homes, They have their own repre- 
^ntatives In Parliament, They have their own oi^anization, the 
National Council of Dayaks, with a membership of 120,000, 
Then- aim. one of the M.P.s told me. is to develop a communal 
m^er than a tribal consciousness as a step towards the larger 
scUkonsciousticss as Indonesians, This means tiiat instead of 
or^ nine different tribes, each with its own ■ language or 
dialect, Its own tribal customs, the Dayaks will become one 
nation. Ihcse forty-nine divisions, this Dayak, a teacher by 
pTof^ion, pointed out, had meant continuous inter-tribal war- 
arc in t^licr dmes, Tnter-tribai warfare had ceased some years 
jP. j*; ^y^tional Movement now- encourages the building 
of individu^ houses. 'Fhe centre must be the family, rather 
tin the This change was already happening before 

e war5 e war-umc experiences of many Dayaks who left 
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their homes for the first time had challenged their old con¬ 
ceptions of life* j 

For the first time in their history the doors u-hich education 
opem Vpill open for these Dayaks of Central Borneo, not as a 
special privilege granted by nussionarics however sincere and 
self-sacrificjng, but as a right* In 1950, nitrety'-one new schools 
were built in the Upper Kapnas; simple u^ooden structures^ 
barely furnished. Equipment wm one problem and sufficient 
teachers the other. They managed to find teachers for a]] but 
nineteen of their schools^ in those cases, the missionaries pro¬ 
vided them* 

Thus, in the few years of the Republic's existence, the people 
of Central Kalimantan, and especially the younger generation 
of Dayaks, have a wider horizon; they arc no longer content to be 
anthropological specimens, nor slaves of the ruling Power* It 
the Centr^ Government has the good sense to appreciate the 

tentialltics of the Dayaks, their ability as cultivators, their 
liveliness in handwork and design^ their craftsmanship in metal 
and >vood; if they will take more seriously the need to plan the 
development of Borneo they can make more changes in one 
generation ilian the Dutch made between the day when they 
recognized the Sultan of Fantianak and Deceinber 1949 when 
they relinquished sovereignty Ibr ever. 

South Kalimantan 

The journey from Pontianak, capita] of West Kalimantan, to 
Bandjarmasin, capital of the whole of Indonesian Kalimantan, 
where the Governor resides, h a distance of only about 400 
miles. But it takes less time to fly lixim Pontianak to London and 
l^ck to Bandjarmasin than it takes to do this journey by land^ 
The chances of reaching Bandjartnasin are certainly greater, 
for the land journey is impossible except in small boats up and 
down the great and small rivers w'liich flow from the high 
mountains of Central Borneo, crossing mdes of swampy country, 
dodging alligators on the way. 

In Bandjarmasin itself, there are more rivers and canals than 
roads. The result h a town of great charm, alwa^'S busy but 
always quiet. Shopping in a small motor-boat along the Ktsin 
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canaJ js an uji Forgettable delight. All the shops are oa polder 
houses facing iho water, and all the shoppfrs are in boats. Small 
craft dart here and there with tlieir goods—coconuts, brightly 
coloured tcstilcs, frjing pans and kettles, durians, mangosteens, 
jack fruit, shaddock, oranges, lemons, melons, and pomc^ 
granates. 1 saw restaurants travelling up and down the canal 
with dishts of rice and fish and meat, all very tempting and 
clean; travelling refreshment bars, with trays of lemonade and 
orange cnisli; boats ivith trays of small sweet cakes, boats with 
furniture, and one modest boat with six packets of cigarettes. 

Tltc canal joins ttvo rivm, the Bari to, the longest river in 
Kalimantan, and the narrower, deeper Martapura. A favourite 
excursion takes you up the Barito to tljc Island of Flowers to pay 
respects to an ancient Sultan of Bandjarmasin. Never had a 
royal personage a more homely shrine. A pier of rusty corru¬ 
gated iron rcisting perilously on ibur bamboo poles led to a small 
square of bamboo matting under a roof thatched with bamboos. 
Other visitors had been to the shrine earlier that morning in 
May 1951. Local Chinese, the guardian of the shrine told* us, 
had come to ask for blessings on their business. We left a hunk 
of bananas on the matting, not, my companions assured me, to 
invoke the spirit of one of their Sultans, but to tempt the monkeys 
vvhich lived in Lbeir thousands in the dense jungle gro^vth of 
tre^ and creepers and elegantly twining lianas. As for mos¬ 
quitoes, they were present in millions. And crocodiles roamed 
through the swamps. 

The Martapura Sows through similar country, but after a 
journey of about thirty miles, scenery and atmosphere both 
change rapidly. The silent jungle gives way to mountains which 
arc rich in diamonds and gold dust. In the busy riverine town 
of Martapura, priceless gravel is placed in large slighdy curving 
sieves and taken into small factories where the diamonds are cut 
and sorted. Twenty miles further up tlie stream, gold and coal 
are both mined, though no extensive survey has ever been made 
on which any real estimate of their value ean be made. 

The knowledge of these mineral riches led many traders to 
cast an emdous eye on Bandjarmasln. But although Dutch 
traders were there in 1606, and Portuguese some time earlier, 
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they found the local Sultan! ^Jctrcuicly unwilUng to facilitate 
their travels into th^ interior. Contact* they feared* between 
Europeans and the Dayalcs whom they oppressed might lead to 
trouble. The result was that first the Dutch and then the British 
merdiants were murdered* and when Portuguese nussionarics 
tried to spread Christianity among the animisde Dayaks they 
met the same fate. 

Later* during the British interregnum* Raffles stressed the 
importance of Kalimantan's rich resources and the strategic 
position of Bandjaimasin. In a dispatch to Lord Minta he 
called Borneo ‘not only one of the most fertile countries in tJte 
world* but the most productive in gold and diamonds\ The 
Dayaks he described as *not only lndu$trious in their habit$* but 
particularly devoted to agriculture'.* The result was that Lord 
Min to appointed a Mr. Alexander Hare as British Resident in 
Bandjarmasin, He founded a colony there* partly with con¬ 
victs from Java. Sir Thomas Raffles in a lecture to the Batavian 
Society expressed his view that ‘ as confidence increases* we may 
look to a more extensive intercourse mth the rude and scat¬ 
tered tribes of the interior’.* But this did not happen. The 
Dutch returned to Bandjarmasin, Their first step Wtis a treaty 
vnih the Sultaji who agreed to exclude the British. Sultan Adam 
also conceded to the Dutch the right to appoint the successor to 
the throne. AH went well for some years* since there seemed to 
be no commercial prospects of any importance. The situation 
suddenly changed when coal was discovered near Martapura. 
At this point tlie Sultan was no longer acquiescent and agreed 
only under pressure that it should be mined. But local labour 
was not available* with the resuJl that slave labour was imported 
from Java. The mines proved to be far less of a ptoposition than 
the Dutch had originally anticipated^ Fuithcr* they met witli a 
great deal of resistance fiom the sons of the Sultan who were not 
prepared to comply vdxh Dutch requests. The result was the 
so-called Bandjartnasin war^ which lasted horn 1859 until 
1863, Up and down the River Barito and its tributaries* boats 
passed with men and supplies, 'JThc Dutch na\y and the Dutch 
army took part in this war* but the local people knew the land 
and the water much better than the invaders* and rallied behind 
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Hidayat, Lhc Sul tan's son. After some time, the Dutch were able 
to make headway; they were better supplied arid they built 
fortifications along the river banks. When Hidayat refused to 
surrender, Dutch troops chased him far into the jungles of the 
Barito River, and it was on his plebeian shrine of ragged bam¬ 
boo matting that we had placed a hunk of bananas. 

Other smaller rebellions against Dutch rule were organized 
in 1870 and suppressed only after the death of the leader, and 
again in 1883, Indeed, it was not until 1905 that resistance ended 
and Dutch mounted police banished from South Borneo the 
chiefs who were unwilling to submit to their rule. 

In 1951, the Kalimantan Governor, Dr. Moerdjani, showed 
me the blueprints for draining a large area of swamps round 
Bandjarmasin. Within five years, this area of a million acres, he 
calculated, could produce enough rice to make up Indonesians 
total rice deficit of 6oo,ooo tons. His technical adtiser was a 
brilliant Dutch engineer, Dr. H. L. Sdiophuys, who was then in 
Djakarta milking the first purchases of dredging, ditching, and 
draining machines. The Central Government had allocated ifi 
million guilders for the scheme, hut its allocadon was held up 
because of a change of Government, The Governor, witli a 
balance m hand from laigc sales of rubber and copra at boom 
prices, was not prepared to allow a Cabinet crisis in Djakarta to 
postpone the first drainage work, since the rains would soon 
start and a whole year would be wasted. In addition to rice he 
and his team of young pioneering enthusiasts calculated tllere 
would be enough fish in the lower canalkcd watem to supply 
the whole county. The problem was not only one of more 
macluncr^ut of more labour, technicians as w ell as Jess skilled 
workers. Th^ raised the further problem of the shortage of 
hbour in Kahmaum and the need for the Govennnent to treat 
the transference of labour from overcrowded Java with far 
greater urgency, 

Bandjannasm had other pioneers too. There was the younir 
teacher who was now a Co-operative Society organizer, I met 
him on his way uj^country, which meant up-stream, where 
groups of villages hi^been asked to send representadves to plan 
local coKiperatives, There was the local Ministry of Informadon, 
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where young men and women were busily printing their pam¬ 
phlets, designing posters, and distribatuig all kinds of literature 
to their representatives throughout Kalimantan; the Womeu's 
Organizarions x%^hich were then holding their annual celebra¬ 
tions on Kartini day—^Kartini had courageously advocated the 
cducaiiou of girk and the right of women to have a career, I 
attended a committee meeting when women represented various 
organizations* P.E,R,W.A.R,I, fthe main women^s society), 
Christian women, Young Womcn^ Housewives, Scrvicemen^s 
wives, Girl Guides* Union of Hutch women* Muslim women, 
representatives from the Swiss* the Indian, and the Chinese 
women, the women’s branch of the Partai Murba (a non- 
Stalinist Comnmiiist Party),, and the womcn*s section of the 
Union of Plantation Workers* 

These women were responsible for running a kindergarten 
school and two ante-natal clinics. The Governor's wife hap¬ 
pened to be a quaiiiied doctor, and when she was not engaged 
in the local hospital to which she gave her sm^ices free, she 
attended these two climes* one of them in a school haU* the 
other in the front room lent by the Chairman ofPX.R AV.A R J. 
Equipment was confined to a long table covered with a piece 
of white oikloih* a weighing machine* and a few chairs. On the 
walk there were posters giving diet charts* urging cleanliness* 
demctistrating the right way to carry babies and the harm to 
their limbs if they were cooped up in a slendang (the long wide 
scarf which women wear and use as a shopping bag as well as a 
cradle). 

Those clmics* so barCj so simple* were a memorable illustra¬ 
tion of the new spirit which independence brings to the women 
of a country. 

East Kalimantan 

The modem housing estate which climbs the fulls overlook¬ 
ing the Straits of Makassar is based on oiL For Balikpapan on 
the east coast of Kalimantan was only a small village in 1890 
when ex^rimental borings showed that oil was available in 
commercially valuable quantities. From that year dates the 
Royal Dutch Company founded by a Dutchman, Aeilko Jansz 
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Zijtkcr. A second prospector;, a Dutchman named Munteiij 
being unable to raise enough capital in his own country^ won 
the car of Sir Marcus Samuel in London. The result was a com¬ 
pany which later became the world-famous Shell Company. 
The firm of M* Samuel and Co. had originally imported from 
the Eash amongst other goods, ^hclb for decorating boxes and 
other knick-knacks and selected the sheU as their trade rnark^ 
* Little did they thinks stated the Dianiond Jubihe BoQk of 
the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, "that this ^^ShcIP^ 
would one day achieve a reputation which had very' litde to do 
with decorated boxes.*® 

The SheU oil concessions out of which Balikpapan grew into 
a large oil centre, were incorporated with the Ncdcrlandsch- 
Indischc-Industric en HandeUMaatschappij, and out of this 
grew the Royal Dutch-Shell group; the iwo, one Dutch, the 
other British, participated in the proportion of 60-40 in ihc 
N.V. Dc Bataafiche Petroleum Maatschappij knowTi as the 
B.P.M. They w-ere my generous hosts m Balikpapan in 1951, 

The landscape of this oil town is like a surrealist paintings In 
the roregroundj the greyish-blue sea* On the horizon, huge rust- 
red iron cracking plants, crumpled like corrugated cardboard* 
Feathery alang-alang grasses wave over the %vreckagc of retorts, 
and generator bodies lay slandng like the gongs which call 
people to pray in the mosque. There are lanes of scrap iron. On 
the hillside, the green jungle is already growing over red oil 
tanks as large as Nissen huis. The Dutch engineer who accom¬ 
panied me on this expedition through a weird iron w'orld was 
one of only three survivors of die eighty-four employees 

who destroyed their plant on January 20th, t942. The Japanese 
were only a few miles aw'ay when the decision was taken to 
destroy tht oil installations rather than let them fall into enemy 
hands. The place was in flames when they arrived* They caught 
sevent>'-eight Dutchmen, took them down to the beach and shot 
diem^ and marched on to Bandjarmasin. 

During their occupation of Jfomeo, the Japanese needed oil 
and rebuilt some of the installadotu. In 1945 these too vrerc 
destroyed, this time by Allied bombers* Today, Balikpapan i$ a 
brand-new town* Along the water's edge, between and beyond 
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the wreckage^ enormous grey^ silver, and white oil tanka gUtter 
in tropical simshinc.^ I liked the touch of scarlet^ the colour of 
the *agitators^ as tanks are picturesquely called where oil is 
treated with sulphuric acid to improve its colour^ There were 
sheds lined with trays of paraffin wax which looked like ice 
cream in frigidaires^ 

On the line of hills overlooking the oil refineries and the har¬ 
bour, the B.P.M. had built more than 2»ooo houses, graded 
according to income groups, A modem well-equipped hospital, 
the efficiency of which I had the misfortune to prove for myself, 
schools, a community centre, and motor buses gave the impres¬ 
sion of a modem town. The difference between 1951 and pre¬ 
war days was illustrated in one small comer that had survived 
two bombardments^ here were the old housing lines; they were 
the only ph^'sical cyc^re^ 

The Dutch directors lived on dieir own hillside, furthest away 
from the harbour. Tfiey complained of low production figures, 
of a great deal of thieving in the workshops, and although they 
had accepted the idea of Indonesian independence, and tlie 
need for brining more and more Indonesians into responsible 
positions^ they resented the uncertainty of their position and the 
vagueness of official policy* Tliey were critical of the Govern¬ 
ment's failure lo deal fimUy enough widi bands of young men 
who still were at large in the surroimdiug countiy'sidc, some of 
them guerrillas who had not yet settled dotvu to normal 
some of them young gangsters. How much these activities w'erc 
political and how much gangsterism k was extremely difficult 
to establbh. Leaders of the local notiH^ommunist trade union 
admitted that these w^ere real problems, not only for B,P.M. 
but for the Republic as a whole which needed maximum earn¬ 
ings from their oil-fidds, and that security was essential. In the 
second trade union office I visited, where photographs of Stalin 
were more conspicuous than those of Sukarno, these problems 
were dismissed as Dutch propaganda. Perhaps there was an 
element of truth in this, but it was by no means the whole 
stor)\ 

A year later Ballkpapan was linked with Bandjannasin 
by a netv roadway. The next stage in bringing together tlie now 
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scattered people of Kalimaman i^ill be a road from Bandjar- 
masm to Pontianak, across miles of coun^ which were man¬ 
grove swamps when the first Dutchmen visited the island and 
mangrove swamps when the last Dutchman left it. There was 
in Borneo a greater sense of pioneering than I met elsewhere, 
and a greater need for it. The largest virgin forests, untapped 
mineral wealth—the Republic needs them both. But there are 
not enough men and women in Kalimantan to do the work. 
The problem for the Government in Djakarta is how to en¬ 
courage more people from Java to live there. The Transmigra¬ 
tion Bureau has not yet shown many results in this direction. 
Far'more propag^da is needed to stimulate the Javanese to go 
to unknown Kalimantan. But they must be people who are 
chosen with some care, for the people of Kalimantan have their 
own pride and they do not always welcome Javanese who have 
a sense of mperiority. ‘Give us a httle more time and more 
machinery,’ men and women will say to you in Pontianak and 
Bandjarmasin, ‘and we shall so improve our communications 
and develop our rich swamps that Javanese will want to live in 
this rich island.’ This sounds good sense, but the fact remains 
that Kalimantan and Java are complementary to each other, 
and that wth goodwill and a sensible psychology, the Govern¬ 
ment, so l^ely centred in Djakarta, can add great human and 
material riches to the country as a whole by giving it more of 
Its attention. 


NOTES 

Tlwwf RnffUt. bv Ladv 
R^«, 1830, p. fir, Letlw tp X,oid Minto. ^ * ^ ^ 

j AddrtM to the Batavian Soo^iy. 
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SULAAVESr (CELEBES), THE MOLUCCAS 
AND WEST IRIAN 

Sutjvwesi 

Afittahitsa 

Across the Makassar Straits the islaDd of Sulawesi sprawls 
Jiover the Equaton It has a shape so peculiar that it has Wn 
comjured with a mutilated octopus, a spider, a scorpion, a pair 
of pyjamas hanging on a clothes line, an orchid, a two-legged 
giralTc, and the twisted palm of a hand. In the northernmost tip 
of this beautiful equatorial island where the sea is never more 
than seventy miles away, and the climate is kind and comfort¬ 
able, the European is in a countryside which is leminiscent of 
the Portuguese Riviera. Here in the Minahasa, the towns and 
\'illagcs have names that are familiar. Hie buses which come 
doivn from the mountains with fruit and vegetables to the chief 
market town of Mcnado return to such places as Tondano, 
Tomohon and Passo. Every villagt has its church and school 
and on Sunday mornings men, women, and children appear in 
their best clothes, often European, and attend services where 
Indonesian pastors preach Ch^tian sermons. For in the Mina* 
hasa about 90% of the half a million people who live there arc 
Christians. This is not the only sign that these Minahasans have 
assimilated more W^cstern habits than any other peopJe in the 
Indonesian archipelago. Villages and towns have an orderliness 
in the streets. Houses are neat, with flower gardens in front and 
ferns in bowls along the veranda, and an American visitor would 
not be embarrassed by sanitary arrangements. The same Western 
atmosphere exists inside: rumiture, religious pictures, texts and 
family photographs, a sewing machine and a lamily Bible. The 
Netherlands Missionary Society achieved greater results in the 
Minahasa than in any other part of Indonesia; most of its con¬ 
verts were made in the years between 1827 and 1860, by which 
time more than 100,000 Minahasans had accepted Christianity, 
In the beginning, the Dutch administradon had the power to 
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appoint all mmistctSj but in later years, when ChristiaTiit>^ had 
become assimilated, the great majority of (ministers were Indo* 
nesiam. Today this is also true of officials. The Minahasan 
pastor who officiated at a village wedding 1 attended had ihc 
same ritual that a minister uses in any Englbh village; the same 
questions to bride and bridegroom, the same short sermon fob 
lowing the placing of the ring on the wonian's finger^ even the 
same hymns. Two accompanying items were different; the 
music was played by an orchesira on bamboo flutes and drum^* 
and a collection followed tlie ceremony to which the bride, in 
white satin, gloves, and v^rreath offlowers^ made the first contri¬ 
bution. Yet it was unmistakably Indonesian; the God of the 
Christian Church, like the Prophet of Isbm and the Hindu 
deities, had been assimilated by Indonesia^ The Hindu deities 
were now worshipped only in Bah. The missionaries of Islam 
had won great victories for the Prophet in most parts of the 
country', but the Minahasa was off tlieir main routes. Christian 
missionaries from the Philippines, ’when they were still a Spanish 
possession and again when the Mmahasa w^as Opacified* in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, had had an unchallenged 
opponmiity to spread their faiths 

The north-castcm tip of Sulawesi on which Menado stands is 
nearer to the Philippines than it Is to die town of Makasaar, 
800 miles aw'ay in the south-eastern part of the same island. 
Spanish traders settled in the Minahasa in the scvctucctuh cen¬ 
tury, which fact probably explains why many of the local people 
have olive complexions and oval facca^ The Dutch came later 
and built the present capital, Menado, which with its fort over¬ 
looks one of the lovcUcst bays in Asia. \S^orking from Menado 
as a centre, Dutch traders were able to expand, incorporating 
other parts of the peninsula. Local rulers were generally found 
who saw in an alliance with the ^Vestem trader an opportrmity 
to enrich themselves and to secure positions of authority. 
Thus, in 1679, a Treaty of Friendship was signed with the ruler 
of Minahasa by which the Dutch recognised the local rulers in 
Menado, Tomohon, and Tondano. What happened is wtU 
known in the Minahasa, though it is doubtful w^hether the story 
is commonly kno^vn in other parts of Indonesia^ 
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More than a century after the Dutchmen’s visit a i*ar was 
fought in Tondano |;hich local residents stiU discuss. The story 
ii this, A Dutdiman named Schicrelcin became Resident of 
Mcnado. A local man, Poclowang by name, became his right- 
hand man. It was profitable work. Foelowang played hjs own 
people off against the Dutch. When they wanted to see the 
Resident, he asked for a fee; if they hadn’t enough money, he 
sent them off home to collect more. He took payment m rice 
and meat and chicken, none of which found its way to the 
Dutch, nor to the Resident, men the Resident visited Tomo- 
hon, following complaints about heavy taxation, no one was 
there to sec him. Poclowang had two stories ready for the occa¬ 
sion; to the people he gave the warning that the Resident would 
arrest them and to die Resident he explained that these local 
would-be assassins w'ere kept out of his reach. Finally, when 
trouble started, the Resident was afraid to report to bis Gover¬ 
nor in Ambolna, since it was mainly due to his own lax beha¬ 
viour. He therefore brought over troops from the nearby island 
of Tematc and set fire to thc villages near Tomohon. 

When Captain Elphinstone and his ships appeared off the 
coasts of Menado in t8o6, the new _Rcsidcnt Durr made some 
efforts to resist. He tried to recruit Minaliasans, but when 
Poclowang appeared acting as recruiting sergeant people ref^d 
to join; they believed that be would trick dicm and send them 
into the interior to collect taxes. The result was that the Dutch 
Resident was (breed to surrender, and Ibr a time ihc Mmahasa 
was under British rule. A year later, Minahasans decided to 
light the Dutch when the island was temporarily handed back. 
Their plan of campaign was worked out at a meeting of the 
heads of twenty-six districts, corresponding to the earlier distri¬ 
bution of dans. The centre of resistance was chosen-^Swambi, 
a small village on Lake Tondano. Whilst this was to be the only 
place where fighting would take place, other villages were allo¬ 
cated their spjccial roles, suppl^'ing Ib^, munitions, ^and guns, 
whilst people from other villages had to act as spies on the 
Dutch. The password was *Kumuru-a-Masa*. Meanwhile, the 
Dutch themselves were involved with the British, The Dutch 
Resident decided it was good tactics to deal with the internal 
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enemy fint and then with the foreigner. He therefore sent his 
troops into the district round Lake Tond^no in January iBoj. 
At first they were defeated. The garrbon from Menado wm 
brought in as reinforcement. On one occasion which is still 
talked about in Menado, the resistance movement made a sur¬ 
prise attack; on the night of May 30th, ( 8 d 3 , they surrounded 
the battery in Menado harbour, and stoic its guns. VMien the 
guards started off to chase the enemy, they found tlie ground 
covered by the sharp points of bamboo sticks dipped in poison. 
The Resident then tried to contact the heads of districts, but 
they failed to respond. Finally, he sent for reinforcements from 
Temalcand Halmahcra, The Minahasans still fought on against 
Dutch troops who had to wade dirough swamps already very 
deep, as the rains had begun. The war continued until August, 
by which time die Resident had acquired boats to transport his 
troops over the marshes bordering Lake Tondano. When tliey 
arrived at the wall surrounding die town, the MinaJiasans, men 
and women, stdl defended themselves. Only two day's later, 
when General Serapong and General Koringking had both been 
killed together with many of their supporters, could die Dutch 
troops enter Tondano. At eight o’clock in the evening of .August 
2nd, 1809, the war ended. Many people were exiled to Temate 
and Banda. Some escaped. The area was not ‘pacified’ until 
the early eighteen-twenties. From that dmc onwards, Dutch 
rule was hardly challenged, and if you tell a Minaliasan that his 
province is called ‘The Twelfth Province of Holland’, you arc 
likely to be told ihb story of Tondano,^ But it is undoubtedly 
true that Dutch ideas were assimilated by the Minahasans, and 
like the Christianized area of Amboina, men from Minahasa 
were easily rtjcruitcd to serve in the Dutch army. The con¬ 
siderable penrions which they received helped to add to local 
wealth, just as the Gurkhas in ihc British army take their 
savings back to Nepalese villages. 

The Japanese paid special attention to tiib area, strategically 
important, and so rich in thousands of acres of coconuts and 
vegetables. Five hundred parachutists dropped near the airstrip 
and 6,000 more Japanese landed in the early days of January 
1942. After three weeks’ rcsbtancc, the Minahasans settled dovm 
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to Ufp under the Japui^csep who were noticeably on their best 
behaviour. They introduced new methods of market gardcfi- 
ing, even new vcgctablcB, but their consideration was soon 
understood when they began to ship loads of food back to Japan. 

On August ssoth, 1945, five days after the surrender of the 
Japanese and three da^-s after the proclamation of independence 
in Djakarta, the red-and-whitc flag was hoisted In Menado. 
Then Australian forces entered die town, shelling it heavily and 
buTiiing out buildings which sdll scar the harbour ftont. In 
February 19461 when Dutch troops returned^ local people pro¬ 
claimed their independence, and for twenty days they resisted 
the return of their colonial rukT$. After this initial opposition, 
Dutch rule was rarely challenged. For diis area, as through^ 
out its history, was remote fiom affairs in Java, and the Nationa¬ 
list Movement had made only a slight impression. Not until the 
second Dutch military action in December 1948 did the lota! 
people express any strong Republican feelings. By diis tintc it 
was quite clear that Dutch rule could never be restored. It 
would be foolish to ignore the fact that among the older genera-^ 
tion there are still Minahasans who look back on Dutch times 
with a certain nostalgia* But among the younger people who 
ha^T not grown up in the atmosphere of Dutch censorship, sup¬ 
port for the Republic is real and loyal. 

Tkf Toradja Lands 

If wc use the analogy of the palm of oneb hands to describe 
Sulawesi, then the Toradja lands make lip the greater part of 
the palm. This is one of the least ktiosvn parts of Indonesia, and 
in Dutch times almost the only visitors were missionaries, some 
of whom made a serious study of philology and ethnology- The 
Toradja lands naturally fall into three groups: the Sadang in 
the south, nearest to Makassar, the Poso in the north, and the 
Sigl in the west. Almost without exception, their villages arc 
isolated, separated by steep ravines. 

When Dutch troops succeeded in their cxpedjtion against 
Boni, to the south, In i860, the local Commander wanted to 
march on into the Toradja lands and annex them. But the 
Central Government did not agree to the scheme until three 
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years later, and by this ume it was no Joiy^er practicabJe. The 
Sultans ivho ruled the Toradjas were left alone until 1905 when 
Governor-General van Heutz made up his mind to end once 
and for all any signs of resistance to Dutch rule. His expedition 
of two and a half battalions reached Sulawesi in Jxdy 1905- 
After occupying Bom, to the south, on the east coast, and Parc- 
Parc on the west coast, Dutch troops embarked to Palopo, the 
home of the Datu of Luwu who ruled over the Southern and 
Northern Toradjas. Local forces were commanded by a Toradja, 
Puang Tiku, on the soo-fooi-liigh rock fortress Barupu. The for¬ 
tress could not be stormed, and it was besieged for months. After 
hvo months, a new Dutch expedition arrived, and Puang Tiku 
surrendered only when the rock fortress was about to blow up. 
Two ycius later—in 1907—Puang Tiku was killed during an 
attempt to organize a revolt. 

The Toradjas were left to themselves, except for the mis¬ 
sionaries in whose hands the Dutch Government entrusted edu¬ 
cation. The result was that about 40,000 converts were registered 
by the Netherlands Mission Council. Two Dutchmen, Dr. 
Adrian] and Dr. Kmyt, in addition to their missionary work, 
made a study of Toradja customs and languages. Around the 
coast^ the ^population is largely Muslim, but elsewhere they 
remain animists. Like all spirit worshippers, tliev have special 
ways of honouring the souls of the dead. The cor^isc is placed in 
a coiFitj and kept in the forest until only bones remain. The 
fimcral proctasion then begins; the small box into which the 
bones are placed is carried with great ceremony and widi all 
kinds of goods valuables belonging to the deceased until 
the rt^k grave is reached. The box t£ laid in a crevice in the 
face of the mountain and death masks and figures are placed at 
the entrance. Buffaloes arc kifted in large numbers, according 
to the wealth of the family and its friends. Villages of the North 
and W«t Toradjas have small temples where skuUs were kept 
in daj^, until about fifty years ago, when head-hunting was 
A ntual. Heads were believed to have special qualities of heal¬ 
ing and the spirits of brave ancestors were thought to live in 
them. Botli this practice and slavery, vvhich was also com¬ 
mon, trerc forbiddeti by tJie Dutch and discredited by the 
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missionaries. Pcopl^werc also encouraged to Jive along the 
rivers rather than in elmtcrs of houses on the mountains, a 
policy which helped to build a more settled society. 

The Toradjas arc mainly agricidturaiisiSj growing rice and 
coconuts, and hunting in the forests for bark, often used as 
clothing. For rcsiii;, and for rattan to build their houses. In vil¬ 
lages where iron and copper are found;^ both are workedf and 
local smiths make agricultural tools and craftsmen mate figures 
from copper. Their only trade in the past was in the products of 
the forest which were handed over to Dutch and Chinese 
tradei^ appointed to collect it and to recruit labour^ Roads 
through die interior w^ere built by statute labour which was im¬ 
posed for four days in each month. During the Japanese occu¬ 
pation a certain amount of road building brought the Toradja 
lands into closer contact with South Sulawesi. In the Republic* 
road building and schoob are the two main considerations. In 
January 1952* a plan to build a road between Makassar and 
Mena do which would pass through the Toradja lands was 
agreed in principle by the Ministry of Public Works. The esti¬ 
mated cost was 190 million rupiahs and the time taken to build 
it, five years. Whereas under colonial rule^ isolated communi¬ 
ties* like the Toradjas, were of no particular interest, except to 
the missionaries, the Republic is as much conunitted to their 
welfare as they are to the people of Ja\fa or any other island. 
The idea of belonging to the Republic is now spreading, espe¬ 
cially amongst the younger generation ofToradja^. Perhaps one 
of the most striking changes which the Republic has brought 
about in the Toradja communities is the passion for education. 
In the winter of 1950-1 they collected enough money to send 
500 boys and girls down to Makassar for advanced education. 
They were mosdy in their middle teens and they lived in 
crowded boarding-houses or with families. They were among 
the liveliest people I met Their great desire was to found 
schools in the Toradja lands. To do tills they had come two 
or three hundred milts, girb and boys whose grandparents stiU 
believed m the worship of spirits in gardens, rivers, houses, trees, 
and in the skulls of fcllow-creatures. 
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Makassar 

Makassar, on the south-westem limfa^of Sulawesi, is the 
Singapore of East Indonesia. But tlic racitcmjcnt of a walk aionff 
the waterfront in Makassar is not the big ocean liners to and 
from aU parts of the world, but three-masted ships which sail 
m and out of the Java Sea in to the Straits of Malacca 
round the Moluccas, anywhere between the Philippines and 

VV’hen Portugese traders, the first Europeans to visit the 
island, arrived in the sixteenth century, they found Makassar 
w^ already an important trading centre for spices and cloves 
^nesejunk were there bringing silks and porcelains for the 
feidtans, nch and prosperous gentlemen whose extravagant 
Courts were then, as they remained for centuries, in great con- 
trast to the rattan hovels of the people. Makassar was the 
capital of the i^ngdom ofGowa, and, adjoining it, was Boni, its 
nv^b The Makassara and the Bi^incse (living in Boni) both 
had a type of society which was different from that in any other 
part of the archipelago. Kings were elected from a group of 
^stocrats wlw were usi^lly hereditary and extremely powerful. 
These feudal lords could also get rid of the King, and their per¬ 
mission WM necessary for participation in a war, or any public 
measure, including the spending of money. In Gowa, the King 
chosen by ten counsellors; in Boni by seven. Women wer! 
digi^k to elecpon in every department, but if one were elected 

appointed to give her the benefit ofhii 

The Malassars and Buginese were the most numerous as 
well as ihc most powerful people in Sulawesi when the Portu- 

hold in the ^eatest esteem a legendary hero Sawira Ceding^ 

A legends say that he immediate^ 

descended from the heavenly chief, Bitaru Guru Raffles I 
social an^mpologist long before anthropology was a science 
imdei^tood the sigmficancc of such sagas in £ lives of peoffle 
w^o were offlenvise quite iUitcratc. He wrote a descriprf^n^^^f 

the more prosaic Dutchmen. ” 
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'The people Celebes*, he saidj 'have a tradition that 
when their celebrated Chiefs Sa^^'i^a Geding, was exploring 
the Western countries, he put into one of the rivers in Suma¬ 
tra, where a considerable part of his foUow^ers deserted him, 
and running into the interior, connected themselves with the 
people of the country, and establLshed the kingdom of the 
Mcnangkabu. These people were for the most part of the 
lowest class, employed by Sawira Ceding in cutting fire¬ 
wood and procuring water for hj 5 fleet, and are represented 
by him to have been captives from the Moluccas, or savages 
from the interior of Celebes, and have the term Mala)^, from 
Mala, to bring and aya^ wood: Malaya, a woodbrlnger, or as 
we should say a woodcutter, and to tliis day the people of 
Celebes look dowm with the greatest contempt on a Malaya, 
and are in the habit of repeating the origin of the name,’* 

The saga interesting for two reasons: first, it shows that the 
Makassars and Buginese w^ere traders and sailors in very early 
times, probably when the Javanese were still tilling the soil; 
secondly, the name has been chosen Ibr the new univerrity in 
Makassar, Like the new univcrsiLy in Djogjakarta named 
Gadjah Mada, a national hero, die name Sawdra Ceding is 
chosen because of its asscx:iatiDn with a period iii history before 
the Europeans arrived on the scene. 

The Portuguese, when they arrived, were completely absorbed 
in their search for apices and cloves. British navigators followed, 
and in due course Dutch traders, arrived to stake their claims. 
By this time the then Sultan of Makassar had himself learnt to 
appreciate the advantages of being a middleman in spices and 
cloves, obtaining them at his owm price from the people and 
making the best bargain he could with Dutch traders. The 
Dutch, as was their custom, tried to secure and hold a monci- 
poly; in the instructions sent to their first Governor-General in 
1609j they laid it down that the trade of the Moluccas, including 
Amboina and Banda, w'ag to be re tamed * wholly, absolutely, 
and entirely in the hands of the United Compatiy and that no 
panicle of it shaU be left to anyone but ourselves and to those 
wliom wc think proper'*" The reference of course was to the 
British w^ho, as one historian remarks, "had been following the 
Dutch round the Archipelago, pursuing them like gadflies*** 
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The Dutch wou, first of all against the |*ortuguese and then 
the British. With the whole resources of the State behind them, 
the Dutch East India Company was able to organize con¬ 
siderable military expeditions against Gowa. Commaader 
Spcelnum's men were tough against a tough enemy. More 
than 5,000 Malcassats died for want of food, 400 were taken as 
slaves, and then the assault on Makassar began in carnesL The 
Sultan, after two months of bitter fighting, signed the Bonjaja 
Treaty witlj the Dutch in 1667, The Dutch gained all they 
wanted; a monopoly in piece-goods and Chinese ware, to the 
exclusion of all other European nations; the restriction of ail 
trade to the East by MaJiassans except with a Dutch permit; 
duty-free trade for the Dutch, and tficir money made the cur¬ 
rency; a lai^e vsur indemnity, 1,000 slaves; the razing of for dfi- 
calions; the giving up of all claims to Moluccan islands. 

Sultan Hasan Udin had signed the treaty, but he made one 
more effort to resist. He was defeated by reinforcements which 
Commander Spcelman brought from Batavia; his fortified 
palace was ransacked, and in its place the Dutch built a fortress, 
called ‘Rotterdam’. It still stands today on the waterfront, like 
an orderly Vermeer interior set in a Gauguin landscape. 

\Mth their garrison in Makassar, the Dutch could make expe¬ 
ditions for slaves, spices, cloves, or simple contjuesE. The Sultan 
of Gowa was defeated, and the Sultan of Boni was pro-Dutch, 
Buginese troops were used to pacify other islands. But conditions 
never remained stable for any lengtli of time; Suitan intrigued 
against Sultan; the Dutch played one ofi* against the oLher; 
there were raids from Boni into Gowa and vice versa, sometimes 
local, sometimes assisted by the Dutch. The Company made 
Makassar its chief trading centre, Feudal conditions remained 
and still exist in some areas. The British interregnum did 
not make any great impression on these outer islands, and w-lien 
they were returned to Dutch rule in 18t6, no substantial changes 
had been made. 

When tlie Dutch took over fix>m the British, they found 
local Sultans difficult to manage. The Sultana of Boni, a spirited 
lady, had the original idea of ordering all her ships to carry the 
Dutch flag in reverse. I'he result was a military expedition 
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against her in 18594 A year later, the capital was taken, and 
Boni lost its independence. A$ each Sultan succeeded to the 
throne, he, or she, had to sign again a treaty with the Dutch 
Government. \Vltcn it came to the turn of Sultan La Pawowoni 
Kraeng Segeri at the beginning of this century, he refused to 
give up import and export duties, and was finally banished. 
Never again did the Dutch risk having a Sultan in control of 
Boni; in 1905, they just considered tt as conquered territory, 
and set up a Council assisted by a European diiector. 

In Gowa, as in Boni, feudal lords proved troublesome to the 
Dutch; they asserted their independence, they quarrelled over 
spheres of influence, over a variety of trading problems. Having 
subdued Boni, the military expedition now turned to Gowa, 
where the Sultan refused to appear before the Governor of 
Makassar to explain his behaviour. Fighting continued spas- 
modically for some time, the Dutch adapting the tactic of occu- 
pying the country district by district. In 1911 Gosva too was 
incorporated in Dutch territory. By this lime, tlic island of 
Sulawesi had come under Dutch administration. 

Sulawesi svas part of the area known as East Indonesia. 
The Governor was represented by a High Representative of 
the Crown in Makassar and by a Mayor in Mcnado. The 
two parts of the island had litdc contact with each other, 
nor with tlic Toradjas lands u'hich lay between them. Until 
an air service was started just before the war, there were no 
communications linking north and south, except by sea. No 
railw'ays were built, and roads were mainly local, radiating 
from Makassar for a distance of about 100 miles and rather 
more from Menado. The Makassats and the Buginesc con¬ 
tinued to be great traders and sailors. In their boats and 
praus they took away nutmegs and cloves, sandalwood and 
tortoiseshell, copra and rattan, sea foods, and sometimes a 
bird of paradise. On their return journey they carried cargoes 
of rice, cotton goods, oil, coal, tobacco, glassware, hardisnirc, 
and knick-knacks for the ba2aar3. 

The boats and the praus usually belong to the Makassars and 
Bugincse who sail them, but their masters are Europeans and 
Chinese, whose headquarters are in the large warehouses on the 
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watcrfronl, Chinese, who make up about 20% of the local 
population, run most of the bataars, though the gay hand* 
made baskets and hau and mats arc made by the local people 
and in the villages around Makassan The Makassars and 
Buginese are very distinctive in appearance and their sarongs 
arc the gayest of any in the Republic, bright red and bright 
pt^Ie, and targe patterning of flowers that look like long- 
spiked dahlias and chrysanthemums. They have an astonishing 
gift of wca^^ng mats and baskets, and haw that look like para¬ 
sols. From rattan, which grows in the local forests, they make 
furniture and mats and pile them up on the pavements under 
the shade of tamarind and canarium trees. In the quietest part 
of the city, as^'ay from the busy harbour Iront, the Dutch built 
many beautiful houses for their officials and an clegani Resi¬ 
dence for their High Representative of the Crown. Japanese 
ofhcials took them over in f942, and made Makassar their mili¬ 
tary headquarters. When the Japanese left, Australians and 
Americans took over. 

The possession of this town was obviously of major impor¬ 
tance to the Dutch; to hold Makassar was essential to their plan 
of reconquering soudi-west Sulawesi. UTicn Dutch troops 
arrived to take over Makassar, then held by the Australians, 
Republican supportcis organiaed a powerful resistance. The 
Dutch immediately rounded up local political leaders, and in¬ 
terned or exiled them. The worst massacre in the history of 
Sulawesi happened at the cud of 1946, It was carried out under 
the im^ctions of a Dutch officer. Captain Wcsttrling, who 
h^ written an astonishingly fr^k account of the atrocities he 
himself ordered. Eyc-ivitncsses described to me four years 
later how people were tied together in bundles of My, taken out 
into the marshy land on the outskirts of tlic city and thrown 
into vast pits. The number of Captain Wcstcrling’s victims is 
unknown; local people believed it to be not less than 30.000. 
The Dutch Government was forced to appoint a Commission 
to go into the matter of the brutalities committed by their 
troops, but no report has ever been published. Westerling’s 
troops surrounded villages where resistance was suspected. 
People were arbitrarily snatched away and oftcti shot at sight. 
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The pacification of ^uth-wc 5 t Sulawesi robbed the counLry of 
most of its political leaders, and of progressive men and women 
who were experienced in local administration. In their place 
the Dutch found representatives of the feudal system who saw 
in collaboration the opportunity to mainmn their own position. 
Tliese included the Rajah of Boni and the RajaJh of Lu%™. 

Dr. van Mook now' made Makassar the most important city 
in East Indonesia—an area which covered all the islands^ large 
and small, cast of Java. Here he coneciitrated his organization 
and here the Parliament of East Indonesia held its meetings. 
And it was here that the main K.NT.L, Dutch Colonial troops 
were stationed. ITicy remained, a source of provocation 
when it was quite dear that the transfer of sovereignty to the 
Republic v/as only a matter of time* Indeed, during the period 
of The Hague Conference which planned that transfer* a young 
Indonesian, Wolter Monginsidi, was executed by the Dutch 
authorities in Makassar for the part he played in organizing 
bands of guerrillas in the surrounding mountains. But that is 
not the end of the tragedy of Makassar. 

WTien TJie Hague Conference was over, Makassar was once 
again the scene of trouble. Dutch-sponsored men were stiU in 
the Government of East Indonesia; 10,000 K.NT.L. men under 
Dutch command were still in local camps. Trouble started 
when the Republican Government announced in March 1950 
that units of their army were to leave for Makassar for garrison¬ 
ing purposes, making clear that this was not a political decision 
but a routine movement. But Dr. Soumokil, who had been 
Attomcy-Gcncral in the Dutch-sponsored East Indonedan 
Siate^ this announcement as a threat to the existence of the 
remaining Dutch authority* and gave hk secret support to a 
mutiny among sections of the K.N.I.L, troops. Before the 
Republican troops could land in Makassar* Captain Audi Aziz 
led the mutiny* attacked the troops from Djakarta^ and took 
control of the city. WTien President Sukarno denounced this 
captain as an outlaw* and ordered him to Djakarta, he at first 
refused H %Vhen he finally arrived there, he was arrested. The 
rebels in Makassar then surrendered and Republican troops 
landed on April 19th and restored order. Meanwhile* Dr. 
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Soumokil escaped in a Dutch army bnmber to the South 
Moluccas, and started a rebellion in Amboina. No one who 
described the affair to me believed that the Dutch were not 
actively responsible for the rebellion. The situation in Makassar 
continued to be extremely unsettled. The Republican Govern¬ 
ment set up an Emergency Government in the city following the 
rebellion, staling that the administration of South Sulawesi 
should be democratized, and that the local feudal rulers should 
adapt themselves to the new situation in line with the -nislies of 
the people. One more cflTort was made by pro-Dutch dements, 
assisted by K.N.r.L. troops, to regain power. In August 1950, 
fighting broke out again in \takassar. It was short-lived; the 
Republican Government look prompt action and a Military 
Mission fix>m Djakarta arrived together with military observers 
attached to the United Nations Commission on Indonesia, still 
in the country. They repeated views already given to the Dutch 
Government, that die real source of the trouble in Makassar lay 
in the continued garrison of K.N.LL, troops. The matter would 
then have been settled if the Dutch High Commissioner in 
Djakarta had not sent, on the instructions of his Goveminent, 
a destroyer to establish contact with the Dutch Commander in 
Makassar- The Republican Govenimcnt was not even told of 
the decision, and naturally considered this action as a violation 
of their sovereignty. Fighting continued in Makassar for some 
months, and it was not until February 1951 that law and order 
were mstored in the city and, with few exceptions, in the sur- 
rounding'^areas. 

This sequence of events in Makassar was a potential threat to 
the sccunty of the Republic in South Sulawesi. There is no doubt 
that it had the effect of slowing down many plans in commerce 
and social welfare, in building up an efficient administration 
and in education. In May 1951, there were many empty boats 
in the harbour; some of the big commercial houses on the water¬ 
front were closed down,' the Sawirageding University tvas silent, 
as the five Dutch Professors left the city at the time of the 
SoumotibAzis! rebellion,® Guerrilla bands still roamed about 
in the mountains; some of them were ex-K.N.I.L. men opposed 
to the Republic; many of them were young men who Ibtmd that 
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type of life easier thaV settling down to a job, and some of them 
Averc just gangsters. The rebellion was still fresh in peopk^s 
minds and I rarely met anyone who did not refer v^ith horror 
to the Western ng massacre and to the fact that he had been 
allowed to land in Singapore, 

There were many signs of consolidation in South Sulawesi. 
Trade unions were already organized^ political parties were 
active^ inciudlng a very lively branch of the Socialist Party, A 
Conference of Women's OrganizatiDos showed how seriously 
the women are playing their part in many branches of social 
w elfar e, I heard civil servants discu&s with a representative 
from the Minisiry of Social Welfare in Djakarta the problems 
of health, and the co-ordination of activities with su^ bodies 
as the Ministry of Information. In other words, Makassar was 
becoming an integral part of the Republic^ 

It would be unrealistic to ignore the dements in South Sulawesi 
which make for instability^ There is, for instance, the struggle 
of feudal families to maintain their power. There are armed 
gangs of young men w^ho have never yet settled down to a nor* 
mal life. The army is confused by political riv=ulry» Andj during 
the rising which started at the end of 1952, the leadfir, Kahar 
Muzakkar^ called his army the ‘Tentara Islam Indonesia' 
(Indonesian Islam Army) and contacts between him and the 
Darul Islam were knoAvn to have been established^ 

In South Sulawesij as in Ageh, the Central Government has 
paid too little attention to local needs^ and in 1955, men like 
Tengku Daud Bcureueh and Kaliar Muzakkar can still find 
supporters in local guerrilla warfare, li is also very doubtful as 
to whetlscr enough is done in the way of rehabilitation if and 
when the Govenmicnt troops have forced a surrender. 

The Moluccas 

Eastwards of Sulaw'esi most of Indonesians 3*000 islands iic 
scauered over an area as large as Europe* In these tropical seas 
Islands have a beauty whidi is almost monotonous in its un¬ 
varied landscape; coconut palms which stand as upright as a 
lighthouse or bend as gracefully as the body of a Bahnese 
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dancer-clusters of banana Erees, their ragj^ed parchment leaves 
catching the tendcrest breeze; sago pahn^ bamboo^ and the 
surprising cocoa tree; nutmeg ttcc$ lihc large shrubs in an Eng* 
lish parkland; gardens cf cloves and fields of coffee plants; 
paddy-fields^ pepper and maize plantations. Around every 
island men fish; sometimes alone \vith cast-nets, sometimes m 
teams ssith drag-nets. In some islands they catch turtles^ and 
collect birds* nests, popular wth the Chinese. The inhabitants 
are physically alike; they are descendants of Buginese^ Makas- 
sars, Javanese* Malays* Portuguese* Dutch, and Chinese* who 
have traded in these Lslands for centuries. 

The Moluccas vary in size from tiny atolls to islands which 
arc 200 miles long. Across the Molucca Straits, Nature has 
created a freak reproduction of Sulawesi* so that we can describe 
it as the little mutilated octopus* the little spider* the little 
scorpion* the Htdc pair of pajamas hanging on a clothes hue, 
the little orchid* the little two-legged giraffe, or the twisted 
palm of a little hand. It is in lact an island with the musical 
name of JUolo, though a Western atlas may give it the more 
prosaic name of Halmahcra. To the north of it is the island of 
Morotai, which i^^as changed almost overnight by American 
bulldozers from an unknown land of sago and coconut palms to 
one of General MacArthur^s most famous air bases. The Jungle 
has since reclaimed the airstrips and today creepers aod lianas 
twine round bulldozers, tractors* wrecked aircraft and tanks. 

Of the small islands near Jilolo* Ternate and Tidorc have 
played a role in Indonesian history. It was the Sultan of Tcmatc 
who entertianed Sir Francis Drake and signed w-ith him a com¬ 
mercial treaty aimed at securiiig an aUy against the Sultan of 
Tidorc, then in league with the Portuguese. But it was left to 
the Dutch traders to stay longer on these island stepping-stones. 
The result was that they finally extracted a treaty (the Bongay 
Contract of 1667) from the then Sultan of Tidore* who aban¬ 
doned all his claims to the Moluccas and to islands east of 
Lombok. The Contract became the basis of Dutch relations 
with otlier Sultans in East Indonesia and marks the complete 
success of the attempts of tlic Dutch East India Company to 
establish a monopoly of the spice trade. 
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By the lime the Dntch Empire was transferred td^the British 
at the beginning of the nineteen tit century, these spice islands 
had lost some of their importance to Java. The RafUes period 
broke Holland’s monopoly, and introduced a more enlightened 
rale. When the cotuitry was transferred to Holland again, there 
were popular risings which do not claim any major attention in 
Dutch history books but whicli are the landmarks of national 
struggle in the minds of the people. In May 1951, the death 
anniversary of a local leader was celebrated in the Moluccas. 
It was at tliis celebration that I heard die story of the Pattimura 
Rebellion of May iSty, presented in speeches and songs in 
broadcasts and in tableaux written specially for the occasion. 

This was the story. In the Moluccan island of Saparuwa, 
when the time came for it to be transferred from British to 
Dutch rtdCj the headmen secretly called, a meeting in the town 
hall to organic resistance. The meeting formed itself into a 
council of action; the captains of units were called ‘pattimura* 
—hence the name of the revolt. Matulesiah, who had been a 
non-commissioned officer in the militia created by the British, 
was chosen to be Commander-in-Chief. Other people who were 
present included Christina Marta Tyahohu, the daughter of 
King Abuwo. Her special role was to make contact with the 
King of Bali and other royal personages. On May 15th, 1817, 
at four o’clock in the morning, the war started. The first objec¬ 
tive was the Dutch gnirrison in Durstede Fort. This was taken 
by surprise; the Resident and his family (except a small son 
who was allowed to go back to Holland) and the entire garrison 
were killed. Before praus mth reinforcements could arrive on 
the scene, tlic Pattimuras had won several important positions. 
The first expedition against them w'as a failure; most of the 
Dutch ofBccra were killed, and only thirty privates escaped; 
remforcements were brought in fmm the nearby island of 
Amboina; they too were defeated. The rebellion then found 
support in Amboma, Ceram, H.aruku, and Musa Laut, and 
the figliting included a naval battle with the Dutch .Admiral 
Buyskes. Towards the end of September the revolt had assumed 
such serious proportions that a considerable expedition was sent 
out which finally landed in Saparoa in November. The 
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Pattitnura, E. S, de Klcrck records, ‘ had ta^bc driven out of their 
cntTtndiTnctits, and then attacked in their fortified villages, one 
of which, called Ulat, was a veritable bulwark’.* At this point 
the Dutch accepted defeat and negotiations were started with 
Matulesiah. But, according to the story told me in 1951, this 
was only a trap. The Pattimuras, believing the war w-as won, 
held a feast to celebrate it. In the middle of these jollifications, 
at which Matulesiah and Christina Marta Tyahohu were both 
present, Dutch troops surrounded the building and made many 
arrests. On December 16th, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
Matulesiah and his Pattimuras were hanged in front of the 
Dutch fort. Their corpses were exposed to the people and then 
thrown into the Banda Sea. As for die herome, she was exiled to 
Java, but she died before reaching there, and was buried at sea. 

The Dutch had won a military victory, but conditions 
remained so unsetded tliat three years later a committee was 
appointed to make an investigation. Their proposals, which iH’ 
eluded the abolition of forced deliveries of cloves iind nutmegs, 
and the midgadon of forced labour, w'ere not adopted and the 
situation grew worse. Tie result was another rebellion in 1829, 
but as plans leaked out beforehand, it was soon suppressed. And 
the monopoly system, which was the cliief cause of trouble, was 
re-introduced by the Dutch. It was not until 1864 that condi¬ 
tions on the island were so bad that the Dutch Government was 
compelled to end monopoly and to discontinue forced labour 
and the compulsory delivery of cloves. 

Two years later, the Government of die Moluccas was divided 
into three separate divisions with Residents In Amboina and 
Ternatc and an Assistant Resident in Banda. They had little 
authority beyond the coastlines of most of the islands. But the 
Dutch were now far more interested In Java, where conditions 
were easier, communications easy, the soil fertile, and cheap 
labour abundant. Never again did the Moluccas achieve any 
significance;^ they were never raised to the status of a province 
‘because of the backward social conditions prevailing in most 
of its territory’.^ 

Apart from an occasional scientific expedition, the Protes¬ 
tant mi^ionarics were almost the only Dutch people who stayed 
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for any length of ti inS? in any of the islands. Many of them have 
a distingnished record in both medical work and the provkiou 
of schools^ I n islands such as Amboina^ where Islam had nc\^cr 
gained a foothold^ most of the mhabitants became Christians, 
Many Amboinese, for example* are third-generation Ghristiaos 
belonging to a Church which is now largely Indonesianized; 
the ministers are almost all Indonesians and in 1935 the Indo¬ 
nesian Church was given self-governing rights, escept in the 
case of finance. This common religion with the Dutch led in 
Amboina, as it did in the Minahasa, to a subtle integration 
which has had extremely important political consequeneesj and 
it may not be accidental that these two areas supplied most of 
the recruits for the Dutch army in pre-war days* Again, some 
thousands of Amboinese and Menadonese fought in the Royal 
Netherlands Indies army in the post-war period when the 
Dutch tried to regain control* To which it must be added that 
the areas which have created problems of law and order in the 
Republic have Jncludt^d Menado and Amboina* It seems to be 
true that where missionaries achieved the greatest succcssp 
they also created a difficult problem of divided allegiance* 
This factor has helped to delay the consolidation of the 
Republic, and for that reason alonc^ it warrants attention. One 
of the many unfortunate clauses in the Round Table Con¬ 
ference Agreement stated that the Royal Netherlands Indies 
army (K.NJXO should be dissoUxd by July afith, 1950. Repub¬ 
lican delegates weakly accepted Dutch excuses that transport 
difficulties would prevent them from dissoKing this colonial 
army before that date. Now a large proportion of these 65,000 
soldiers came from *Aniboina, from Minahasa* and from Timor* 
When July 2Gth, 1950* arrived* 26,000 of them had joined the 
Indonesian army, 18,750 had been demobilized in Indonesia, 
and 3,250 left for Holland.® This meant that 17,000 cx-K-N.LL. 
men with the status of Dutch soldiers, under Dutch officers, 
remained in the country. The Dutch had not forgotten the 
technique of playing one area off against another; men from 
the eastern part of Indonesia ^verc paid higher wages than 
those from Java and other areas. Professor George Kalun, who 
was in the country during this period, says that the men from 
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Christian areas were oftcti told by the Dutch that ‘in an Tndo' 
nesia wliere the Republic was dominant their own Christian 
areas would be controlled by Mohammedan Javanese’,* 

The K.N.LL, army proved to be a centre of and a focal point 
for discontent and disaffection. The most serious incident 
among many happened in Amboina. On April a5th, 1950, a 
group of Ambomese, with the help of some Dutch officers, pro¬ 
claimed the Republic of the SouUi Moluccas, which tvas to be 
separate both from the East Indonesian State still in existence 
and from the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, From 
the outset, the Indonesian Government naturally regarded tliis 
as an act of rebellion, but its policy was to find some peaceful 
solution rather than to take military steps to suppress it. A 
Cabluei Mission, led by Dr. Leimena, an Ambomese Christian 
who was Minister of Health, left two days later to go to Am- 
boina, but failed to open negotiations. The Dutch military com¬ 
mand, then responsible for K.N.I.L, troops, issued an order to 
the rebel soldiers to withdraw from, dtc movement. Not only 
was their order disobeyed, but the Commander of the Dutch 
Armed Forces who was sent from Indonesian Timor to order 
the troops back to dicir barracks, ajaisted in striking tlic Dutch 
flag and the hoisting of the ‘national flag of the South Moluccas 
The rebels were naturally encouraged to continue their rebel¬ 
lion. Meamvhile, a second effort was made to find a peaceful 
solution; a brotherhood mission of Araboinese in Java tried, but 
failed, m reach the island. Finally, in July, troops ivere sent to 
nearby islands, and in September they landed in Amboina, 
meeting with considerable resistance on the part of the ‘Green 
Berets’ os the rebels called themselves. Some of them who sur¬ 
rendered, accompanied by an Indonesian army officer, went to 
their colleagues to seek a peaceful solution. This too failed, and 
the officer was murdered. Fighting condnued until November 
1950, when organized resistance was overcome. The Indonesian 
national flag was flovm Ln the town of Ambon, and the Govern¬ 
ment settled down to send clothing, food, and medicine through 
the Indonesian Red Cross, A prominent Amboinese, Dr, 
Latuliarhary, was reappointed Governor of the Province of the 
Moluccas, and the siiuadon gradually became normal The 
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Governor had a cojiistructive prograirtme to offer: it a plan 
for the economic rehabilitation of the South Moluccas by a 
company in Djakarta for which the Ministry of Econornic 
Affairs had agreed to alJocatc a capital of i miJIioii rupiahs. 
The Amboioese in Holland are fertiJe soil for Dutch propa¬ 
ganda against the Republic, and keep alive the separatist 
tendency which has not yet been entirely overcome. The fac¬ 
tors of gcograpliy and lack of communications still exist in 
Republican days as they did in the bygone days of w^arring 
Sultans, of Brirish-Duteb rivalry and of Dutch rulc^ and the 
older gencradon of Amboinesc still have their roots in the Dutch 
s>'5tein and their ps^xhology i$ stUI orientated to^vards The 
Hague. The younger genera dons growing up in die Republic 
now have, for die (irst dme in the history' of these famous spice 
islandsj an opportunity of being part of dieJr own country, 
Sloivly the Government in Djakarta is w^inning their loyalty, 
and helping them to feel an integral part of the Republic, But 
there are dangerous separatist elements which still ding to the 
idea of a Republic of the Soutii Moluccas, and even in 1955 
stability has not yet been achieved in this area* 


West Ihjan (West New Guinea) 

Tile word * Irian^ ts used by Indonesians to describe the 
island, shaped like some mythical animal, sprawling across the 
Equator to the north of Australia- In the vernacular language 
* Irian’ means Vhot country’ C^iri^ stands for land, and 'an^ 
means warm)^ and the w'ord Is in common use amongst the 
literate part of the inhabitants, Tlic name ^New Guinea^ by 
which the island Is generally known is derived from a Spanish- 
Latin word* 

The island is divided about equally between West Irian (still 
Dutch-controUed) and Australian Nc^v Guinea. It is wdth West 
Irian that wt are concemedp Twelve times the size of Holland^ 
about as large as Japan, this country' has been so far removed 
fix>m the industrialized world m space and time that their first 
glimpse of it was General MacArthur's Supcrfoits in 1944* So 
litde was it known that when American and Australian planes 
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aurv^eyed It m the war against Japan, they Aiscm'crcd that there 
were fottr times more people living there than Dutch official 
figures had suggested; a million where ^^0,000 was ihc usual 
estimate in Dutch publications. 

"Of the population of New Guinea/ the Dutch stated in an 
official report, 

^only a fourth part has been brought under admimstration 
which involves, amongst other things, that the far greater 
part of the population is still in a very printitive state, owmg 
to which it is unable to express itself politic ally. 

The saute report miroduccs the research of geologists and zoolo¬ 
gists, linguists and anthropologists, naturalists and biologists, to 
substantiate Dutch claims to West Irian. But research must be 
applied, and the fact remains that of the million people lining 
in West Irian, only a quarter of them have had any contact 
with Dutcli administration; that of the remainder, the great 
majority consist of tribes speaiing hundreds of dialects, living 
nomadic livcs^ with no money economy, making payments with 
a kind of sea’^shell, rarely wearing clothes or, when they do, 
wearing only a loincloth made of labu fruit (a kind of pumpkin). 
They arc described as being 

"one of the three most prolific centres of primitive sculpture 
in wood, the other areas being Negro AfHca and North-West 
America... wenod is used as a raw material for practical pur¬ 
poses every^vhere, and ornamentation of utilitarian objects, 
with engraved patterns, often filled in with colour pigments, 
or, in many part^, decorative designs carved in open work, 
is more common than in any other part of the world. In fact, 
throughout the vast island there is hardly any implement, 
ritual or profane, ’ivithoui a plastic or linear decoration of 
some kind. But even utifitaiian objects arc mostly adorned 
with moths derived from the mythology, religious beliefs, 
ancestor-cult or magic of the tribes . . . The primirive art of 
West Irian*, the same wdter continues," clearly reveals Indo¬ 
nesian influence/“ 

Perhaps the most distinctive Papuan object is the fcorwar, a 
wooden casket for the skull of an ancestor shaped out of a piece 
of wood and elaborately carved. The skuU, which is believed to 
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have magica] power, is modelled and painted in white and red 
and human hai r is added to complete the cAect. Papuan exhibits 
in the museum in Djakarta have a collection of these korwars 
and of such other characteristic objects as highly decorative 
bcad'work and carved birds used in totemistic dances and 
religious rituals. 

Like their art, the customary laws vfhich govern the lives of 
West Irianesc also show an Indonesian influence. In the coastal 
areas, people claim the right to possess the soil ‘from the sea¬ 
shore to the mountains', and their ideas of usufruct and rights 
of property arc similar. The village headman has extensive 
rights, differing according to areas; sometimes his permission is 
needed to catch fish or to bunt pigs, and he is entitled to a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the products of forest, lake, or sea. 

In the interior, especially in the mountain areas, there are many 
tribes speaking hundreds of dialects of which only the name is 
known. Like the people In the interior of Sulawesi, Kalimantan, 
and Sumatra, they have had little contact with the coastal 
people and many of them arc still living in Stone Age condi¬ 
tions. To colonial rulers they were of no significance; they were 
living in thousands of small villages too remote to be accessible, 
they were peoples producing nothing that was economically 
worth while; they were, at the most, scientific specimens. To the 
Republic they are human beings, citizens w’ho can only trans¬ 
form their Stone Age lives when freed from colonialism. Repub* 
licans, President Sukamo once said, do not ad^’ance arguments 
touching the question of *intclligent-or-not-inteliigent, Irian- 
having-thc-samc-hlood-as-wc-or-not, Iiian-being-grown-up-or- 
not' but *on the question colonialism or non-colonialisra, inde¬ 
pendence or dependence *. 

Thus, when West Irian was transferred to the Republic rvith 
the remainder of the territory known as the Netherlands East 
Indies, Dutch policy was, and is still, considered as colonial In 
this respect. In the Round Table Conference Agrecnicnt, it was 
stated 

* that the status of the residency of New G uinea shall be main¬ 
tained with the stipulation that within a year from the date 
of transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the United States 
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or Indonesia, tlie guesdan of the poU^cal status of New 
Guinea be detemuned through negodadons between the 
K.epublic of the United States of Indonesia and. the ICuiEdom 
of the Netherlands’. 

That was in December 1949. Negodations held in DjaJiarta and 
*l^e Hague have so far failed, whilst a Joint CominissJon which 
visiicd West Irian in 1950 could not agree on a Joint Report. 
In 1955 setliement is in sight, 

Dutch concern about West Irian is a matter of prestige and 
strat^. Without this tcTritory, they have no land to call then- 
own. m the whole continent of Asia. With this territory as a (bot^ 
hold, there is always the danger that it may be used as a sprlng~ 
board against the Republic. Meanwhile, it is a source of trouble 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians who naturally regard 
the question as one of coIoniaUsm or non-colonialism. 

During the long period of her occupation West Irian was 
never of any importance to Holland. Indeed, for most of that 
time, Dutcli policy recogniacd the right of the Sultan of Tidore 
to im claims over this territory. In the earhest days of the East 
India Company, the Board of Seventeen wrote to one of their 
^ents that in these ‘wild areas there was nothing to be done 
that Mmuld bring profit to the Company’.” In t66ki they made 
a ' Union and Eternal .Alliance’ with the Sultan which gave 
them the opportunity of cxerdng their influence whenever they 
so chose. The Dutch East Indies Company 

‘was not directly interested in this island. What did matter to 
her , the Dutch admit olficially, ‘was that it could not be 
used as a stepping stone for British or Spanish intruders, a 
danger to which its situation—so near the splendid spicc- 
*^11 L 7’^'’“ contribute. In exchange for this favour 

all the Company expected of Tidore was that it would chedt 
tilt Papuan piracy 

Dutch policy remained completely indifferent until 1761 
when the Company was alarmed by an English boat signalled 
on the north coast. A century of indifference again foUovved 
until i8a6, when rumours went round that the English were 
considering a settlement on the south coast. Two years later, a 
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secret treaty with the Sultaii of Tidore acknowledged and de¬ 
marcated Iii$ rights. Still Dutch interests remained extremely 
limited, casual, and spasmodic. Only when a potential rival 
appeared on tlie scene, or when a Sultan seemed to be develop 
ing thoughts of independence, did the Dutch awake to this out¬ 
post of their Empire. The country was outside the main stream 
of world aiTairs. ‘ Its remote situation,' the Dutch state officially, 
'its inhospitable character, the absence of tangible promises of 
riches of the soil quickly to be realized, all these are lactois 
which have contributed to it,’ 

Both Germany and Great Britain began to stake claims for 
tliat part of the island of New Guinea which the Dutch had 
never considered within her sphere of inHuence. When German 
newspapers advocated the occupation of the eastern half, the 
Government of Queensland simply proclaimed the annexation 
of the territorj' without waiting for the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment in London, WTicreupon, Germany occupied the northern 
part, and in 1&84, a year later, a treaty was signed demarcating 
the boundary’ line between Germany and Great Britain. After 
the First World War, Australia acquired north-cast New 
Guinea as a mandate; today, it is \’irtually an Australian colony. 
Meanw'hile, in 1895, the boundary lines between Dutch and 
British territories were dcHncd in a treaty. 

Thus, it was not until the turn of the centurj' that the Dutch 
made any pretence of occupying or administering West Irian. 
The only impact Holland made ivas through Moravian Brethren 
who carried on nussionary vrork in face of extremely difficult 
physical and psychological conditions, and usually without any 
encouragement &om 'I’hc Hague, There were occasional expe¬ 
ditions in search of rare tropical dowers, insects, and a nim als , 
and geological expeditions in search of oil and gold. Most fre¬ 
quent of all was the fowling of birds of paradise by traders who 
made fortunes from selling their feathers in the salons and palaces 
of Western Europe.*^ In ifigg, when the Dutch Government 
established direct rule over West Irian, the inhabitants of the 
country were almost as little known as they were In 1660 when 
the Dutch East India Company declared itself to be 'Lord of 
the Papuans’, 
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There is a certain irony in the fact tiiat the largest number of 
immigrants to West Irian were political prisoners exiled there in 
igit6 and 1927 after the abortive Commimist rebellions in Java 
and Sumatra. Far up the Digui River thousands of men and 
women lived and died in appalling malarial swamps, from 
which no escape was possible, Boven Digid acquired such 
notoriety among Indonesian nationalists that the phrase ' to be 
digullcd ’ was used to describe the worst form of exile. Dr, Hatta 
and Sjahrir were among those who were later 'digulJed’. 

In the ’thirties, a new rival to Dutch monopoly appeared on 
the horison. Japan was now a rising Power, and the thinly 
peopled, undeveloped territory of West Irian attracted her 
interest. The Oreat Astatic Society ’ {bunded in Tokyo in 1933 
included West Irian in its ambitious programme. In the fol¬ 
lowing year when negotiations w*cte taking place in Djakarta 
On the subject of oil, the head of the Japanese delegation openly 
advocated joint exploitation of West Irian; they had already 
secured a foothold in several agricultural and forestry conces¬ 
sions, and for experiments in cotton-growing. When permission 
was sought to import a thousand Japanese families, the proposal 
was turned down, not because the Dutch did not require more 
workers, but because they suspected Japan’s desire to build a 
naval base. In the Japanese Parliament questions appeared, on 
tile order paper suggesting that setdement in W'est Irian might 
be the best solution of their over-population problem. 

The strategic importance of West Irian became clear as soon 
as Japanese bombs fell on Pearl Harbour. Situated at the inter¬ 
section of two oceans, the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, and of 
two condnents, Asia and .Australasia, it was desdned to play a 
vital part at the beginning and at the end of the war with 
Japan. Even in the First VVorld War die Germans had recog¬ 
nized the value of West Irian harbours; their raider, the Emdeji, 
was hidden in Fak-Fak Bay for overhaul whilst the Australian 
navy parched for it in vain for a month. In the Second VVorld 
War, it was the last line of defence for Australia, whilst General 
MacArdxur used Hollandia as an advance base from which his 
troop began their island-hopping campaign which took them 
step by step to the shores of Japan. 
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One of the first r^ul tj of West Trian^s involvement in the war 
was an unexpected development in the sclf-cxmsciousness of the 
people living round the coastal areas, I| had its origins in a 
mythical, rather than a political beliei; diat one day the Millen¬ 
nium would arrive* when the Messiah would appear on earth 
and introduce a happiness that would be eternal The same 
kind of idea was present in other parts of Indonesia^ pariicu- 
larly in Java, where it was Jtnown as Djojobojo, and in East 
Irian where it was named VailaJa^ A more clearly defined idea 
was embodied in the Mansren Movement which wa^ related to 
the prophet (Konoor) who ruled over a happy country. During 
die Japanese occupation it assumed considerable proportionSj 
and some hundreds of its membens were murdered by Japanese 
troops^ IfVhen American and Australians arrived in 1945 after 
dropping leaflets from aeroplanes promising freedom and a 
higher standard of hving, many Iriancsc believed the Millen¬ 
nium ivas about to begin. 

In addition to these symbolic movements, groups of pcoph 
worked politically in a number of coastal tovsns. The most 
important of them was in Semi in die north, Jed by Sila^ 
Papurc- He refused to collaborate with the Japanese and lost hb 
job with the Dutch New Guinea Oil Company as a result. In 
May 1944 he made his first contact with die American army, 
and from that lime onwards he gave valuable ai^Lstance; he 
found out and passed on to the Americans such information as 
the number and posidon of Japanese troops, their arms, and 
munition dumps. He was sent ahead of General MacArdmris 
landing to make investigadons and to prepare people for the 
attack. He led groups of the people*^ army in their fight against 
the Japanese, and finally joined tlic Australians in their detisiYc 
attack on Morotal in February i945. 

VMicn the Proc lama don of Independence was made in 
Djakarta in August 1945, politically minded people in West 
Irian believed that their struggle, not only against die Japanese, 
but against Dutch colomalismj had ended j that Indonesia, from 
Sabang (in Atjeh) to Meraukc in West Irian, would be free, 
Whm the return of Dutch troops with S.E.A.G. showed that 
this ivas not so, political activines mereased in West Irian as 
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they did elsewhcfc. Groups were organized here and there, led 
in a number of instances by men who had been released Irem 
the prison camp of Boven Digu] at the beginning of the A 
batt^Uion of Papuans revolted in Hoilandia in December 1945, 
and joined up with eX'Digulists to organize agaitut die Dutch. 
A year later, a rebellion on a considerable scale was planned j it 
was prevented at the last moment by Dutch authorities send¬ 
ing home to Sumatra all those men who had been banished to 
Boven Digul m 1926-7 for simiJar activities. 

Tlic movement now became co-ordinated in the Partai 
Kemcrdekaan Indonesia Irian (Indonesian Independence Party 
Irian), whose aim was die liberadon of West Irian and its m- 
ciusion in the Republic; its flag was the Indonesian flag and 
President Suiamo was acknowledged as their leader. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that this movement has not yet extended far into 
die interior, that thousands of men arid women, living in Stone 
Age conditions, have not yet heard the word ‘ Merdeka' (Free¬ 
dom). But the essential fact is diat the environment of national¬ 
ism has been created in West Irian and that whilst the rate of its 
growth cannot be forecast, the inevitability of its growth is cer¬ 
tain. Dutch colonial policy in these circumstances is doomed to 
failure. Their claim to West Irian on die grounds of their ability 
to administer the territory will not stand the most superficiid 
analysis. The argument that West Irian ‘does not belong to 
Indonesia in ethnological, Unguisdc, geological, zoological, and 
botanical^ respects, Uiat anthropologically, too, there are ftinda- 
mcmal d^tJctices with the Indonesian people', does not carry 
an^ conviction, especially in a country where diversity is such 
an outstanding characteristic. No more convincing is the areu- 
ment that since ^ 

80of the populadon of this area has not vet been brought 
under administration and therefore is neither in a position 
nor capable to exercise its right of sdf-determination, and 
because die remaining ao% of die population has, on the 
whole, not yet reached such a stage of development that it 
would be possible to give it at this juncture already such a 
share in the independent administration of its aflaira that 
this could be qualified as full self-government’.'* 
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To these ai]gmnetits Dutch apologists add the need for some 
part of ihc world where their oveipopuJated islands can find 
relief, and where Eurasians can feel free to build new lives for 
thcniselves and their families. 

Left to themselves the Indonesians and Dutch might have 
cTOlved some mutually satisfactory arrangement; the Dutch, 
for example, might have acknowledged Indonesian sovereignty 
over West Irian, and the Indonesians might have agreed to 
joint development projects. But even West Irian cannot remain 
Outside tile stream of world politics, and Australia, increasingly 
concerned with power politics and military strategy in the 
PaciAc, has entered the stage of Indoncsian-Dutch negotiations 
from tJie wings. Under Australian pressure, the Covernmenl in 
The Hague has hesitated to come to those terms which realistic 
Dutchmen, in business circles in Holland as well as in Indonesia, 
have supported in private, if not in public. 

With the active encouragement of Australian ofiicial circles, 
the attitude of the Dutch about West Irian has hardened. In 
April 1954 the Dutch Government said that it was not pre¬ 
pared ‘to negodatc on the political status of West Irian’ and 
during discussions later on that year on the ending of the Union 
Statute, they refused a proposal to put it on the Agenda. ,\t this 
poiiit the Indonesians decided to raise the matter in the United 
Nations, and it was discussed in the Political Clonuniitce. A 
Resolution asking the General Assembly to call upon Indonesia 
and HoU^d to resume negotiations on West Irian with a view 
to achieving ^ early agreement on the political status of the 
temtory, and inviting tlie Secretary-General to assist the parties 
in impJemcnting this Resolution, received the support of 3.1 
rauntries (14 voted against and to abstained). But when the 
General Assembly discussed the B-nations Resolution failed 
to get the necessary twtKihirds majority. Nevertheless the issue 
had been brought before a forum of w'orld opinion, and it could 
00 longCT be regarded as merely an internal dispute bet\vecn 
Indonesia and Holland. In Indonesia, the West Irian Organi¬ 
zation set up in 1953 under the direct supervision of [he Prime 
Minister, has become an important affair. 

The problem of West Irian therefore remains like a 
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thundercloud In fte IndoncsiaTi landscape, liable to break at any 
time withdisa$trous results- Unsettled, it is a threat to Indonesian 
stability; as an mtegral part of the Republic it would reinforce 
that stability^ as well as that of South-east Asia, and would give 
the jMopIcs of West Irian opportunities of development which 
arc inconceivable under the belated paternalism of Dutch 
colonial rule. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INDIVIDUALISM IN BALI 


T h e island orBaili has an IndivIduaUty which is not unlike that 
of Ireland. Novelist, poet, the doggctclist, the painter, and 
the camera-man have lavished praise on their landscape and 
their women which is none the less embarrassing because it is so 
richly deserved. Legends, now violent and warlike, now grace¬ 
ful Md imaginative, take the place of factual records of their 
earlier history. In both countries, religion has remained un¬ 
changed for centuriesi Hinduism has made a$ few concessions 
to Islam as Catholicism has to Protestantism. The Irish, in their 
colder, greyer climate, and bleak stony soil, have not achieved 
the luxurious festivab of the Balinese; cabbages, potatoes, and 
shamrock are a poor, although a genuine, su^titutc for the 
exquisitely arrai^ed offerings of golden rice, pineapple, and 
champak which Balinese offer to their Hindu gods. In another 
respect too, Irish and Balinese have their likenesses; history has 
made rebds of both of them. Dutchmen, like Englishmen, com¬ 
plain that they arc the most difhcult people to handle. This is 
one of the reasons why the whole of Bali was not pacified until 
1914, by which time the Dutch considered that 'Balinese 
resistance was sufficiently controlled, and the army was re¬ 
placed by a police forceNot until that date could the Dutch 
ixoiganize the government of the island by keeping or putting 
in power those who were willing to act as puppets. 

Long before the first Dutch ships visited Bali—towards the 
end of the sixteenth century—the island had been sometimes 
under the rule of Javanese lungs and sometimes independent. 
The most important Javanese conquest of Bali was directed by 
the famous General Gadjah Mada, the first man, as we have 
a^ady seen, to unite the whole Indonesian archipelago. He 
himself went to Bali to subjugate the ruling king. His victory in 
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1343 brought Bali under Javanese rule, but the Balinese have 
many stories of their revolts against the Madjapahit rulers- 
When the empire came to an end, partly for internal reasons, 
pardy because of die success of Muslim conquesti an event 
occurred which had the result of stabilizing Hindu society. Bali 
has retained it until the present day. Although Hinduism in Bali 
was introduced direct from. India, it was consolidated when the 
Javanese Court, with its priests and artists, escaped from the 
Muslim invaders and settled down on the south coast of Bali, 
their last remainmg colony. There, the King's son proclaimed 
himself as KingofBali—the Dewa Agung. He divided the island 
into regions over which his rdadons and generals were ap¬ 
pointed as governors* They gradually became independent king¬ 
doms, and Bali had nine kings instead of one* Bali was never 
conquered by the Muslims. Its culture was enriched by artists 
and inteUcctuab from Java, and the art, the religion, and the 
philosophy of Hinduism have remained practically unalicrcd 
ever since those days in or about i5';o* When Javanese rulm, 
filled with enthusiasm for tlicir new religion of Islam, tried to 
conquer Bali, they were defeated^ 

The Dutch traders who discovered Bali fell victims to its 
charms. The King’s hospitality to Cornelius Houtman and his 
fleet in 1597 w^ such that it tempted some of the sailors to 
desert and settle down in this ^paradise on earth^ They were 
impressed by a society in which the King had ^oo wives and 
an unlimited number of slaves. They returned to Holland to 
pass on the exeiting discovery, and Admiral van Semskerk was 
almost immediately dispatched on a mission to Bali with 
presents for the Kiiig^ I’hc King responded by presenting the 
Admiral with a beautiful Balinese girl 

Bali had no immediate economic interest for the Dutch 
traders except in the plentiful supply of slaves. In this die 
Balinese and Dutchmen settled down to an extremely profitable 
trade and they were more or less agreed as to dicir respeedve 
spheres of capture. The be^t prices w-erc usually obtained in 
Batavia, In those da^-s, Dr. Vlekkc wtucs, 

'The European dti^.ens never went out without their escort 
of slaves, one of whom carried the pajong or snnsitade . . . 
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OnJy Govemor-Gencra] Van Riebceck (1709-1713) had the 
exotic idea of taking along an escort of bcautifidly dressed 
slave girls riding on donkeys when he drove out to his oountry 
home outside the city/* 

An official statement of 1778 gives the number of Balinese 
slaves sent to Batavia as 13,000, 

WTien Sir Thomas Raffies was Governor-General he paid a 
visit to BaH, The usual price of a male slave, he recorded, >vas 
from ten to thirty dollars, of a female from fifty to one hundred. 
He added his hope that ^thls disgraceful traffic wiU soon be 
entirely annihilated*.® He proceeded to abolish slave-trading in 
the face of strong opposidon from the Balinese as well as Dutch 
traders- When the island was handed back to Holland, slave^^ 
trading was resumed* During the Java war, E* dc Klerck 
writes that this happened * under the cuphemisdc label of enlist¬ 
ment, for it was die need of recruits which prompted the 
Government to send a representative to Badung. When recruits 
were no longer w^anted^ Bali was again left to its oavti devices-^’*' 
But only a few- years afterwards, a Dutch expedition secured 
the control of North Bali, It iv-as an old Balinese custom tliat any 
ship winch ran ashore should be confiscated with all its pas¬ 
sengers and its cargo. Wlien a Dutch ship ran ashore on die 
north coast in 1846, and the Balinese Rajah, when asked, 
refused to give up his rights, the Governor-General decided to 
send an expedition* The land forces were 400 Europeans, too 
Negroes, and 700 natives^ 600 auxiliaries, and a landing party of 
600- The Balinese, Ep S* de KJerck records, ‘^vere reckoned 
among die bravest, best disciplined and organised native foes 
the Dutch anny ever had to fight against in the Archipelago*/ 
The Balinese lost more than ^,ooo men in the battle for the 
fortress near Bulcleng in June t848. A second expedition having 
failed to defeat Balinese resistance, preparations were made on 
such a scale that Dc KJerck says ^ never before had 50 strong a 
force been pitted against a native cncmy^* 

The war lasted until June 1849 when the Rajahs of North 
Bali at a special nAssembly in Badung agreed to acknowledge 
Dutch authority, refrain from relations ^vith other nations^ not 
allow otlier Europeans to settle in Bali without permission of 
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the Dutch Governmentj pull down their fortifications, help the 
Dutch in time of wafi check piracy and slavery and waive the 
short rights* In return for this, their first victory in BaJi, the 
Dutch agreed not to occupy the land and to refrain from Inter¬ 
ference in its internal affairs. 

The war for North Bali vifas over, but the most important 
element of victory lay in the fact that Dutchmen were now able 
to use their infiuerice in dividing Rajah from Rajah. The Dewa 
Agung (the highest Rajah] sliU considered himself tlic ruler of 
the island although he nominally owed allegiance to the Dutch 
Government. By plapng one Rajah off against another, by 
sending expeditions when local rebellions occurred and by 
placing their officials in important positions, tite Dutch were 
able to establish themselves in North Bali by the end of the 
century, and the states of Bulelcng and jembrana were brought 
under direct rule. 

The conquest of South Bali began in 1900 when the Rajah of 
Gianyar asked for Dutch protection against a powerful alliance 
of neighbouring Rajahs. Protection turned out to be annexa¬ 
tion, and a prelude to Dutch victory over the whole area. The 
final stages of Balinese resistance are still described by eye¬ 
witnesses or their children. Vicki Baum has based her novel 
A Tale from BaW^ on such documentary evidence. The excuse for 
the large military expedition whicli landed in Samir on Sep¬ 
tember 15th, ]go6, was the unwillingness of the local Rajah to 
pay compensation for a Chinese steamer wrecked off the coast 
and then looted by his subjects. When the navy bombarded Den 
Pasar and defeat was inevitable, the Rajah led his priests, his 
generals, his relations into a *puputan’, a* fight to the end*. Men 
and women, armed with spears and krisscs, met Dutch troops 
in the long avenue in the centre of Den Pasar. When the Rajah 
was shot dead, his wives stabbed themselves over his body. 
Entranced women threw handfuls of gold coins to the troops 
with terrifying requesis to be killed. On the Dutch side, only 
one man, a sergeant, lost his life j he was stabbed by a woman. 
The Dutch won, ‘but their victory tasted of a terrible moral 
defeat 

Two years later, only one independent Rajah remained— 
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the Dele'S Agung of KJungkungi others had been eliminated by 
force or had taken their own lives rather than surrender. After 
another puputatt in the main street of Klungkmig the Butch 
won their last victory. The army stayed on till 1914 when their 
place was taken by an armed police corps. Administration fol* 
lowed the general pattern adopted by the Rajahs. Those who 
were willing to do so became puppet Regents with Dutch 
Controllers who were nominally advisers. 

Dutch visitors now began to appear in the island—generally 
in the eastern half^ since the western part is mainly scrub and 
desert and almost uninhabited. Like their countrymen nearly 
300 years before^ they too succumbed to its beauty and set out 
to put Bali ‘on the map‘. The tourist boom of the ^thirdes was 
the result . Shiploads of visitors arrived in Sanur, on the beaches 
which had echoed Dutch shells only twenty years earlier. They 
were shepherded from temple to temple, from beauty spot to 
beauty spoi^ Grom Dutch hotel to Dutch hotel, in Dutch buses 
and Dutch cars, ftom Chinese and Dutch souvenir store to 
souvenir store. The K*P*M. shipping Hue hired dancers from 
the ^ illages to perform to the Balinese gamclan. 

The K.P.M. built Western-stylc hotels in Den Pasar and 
Singaradja^ in such *beauty spots* as Kintamani. ITie K.F.M. 
representatives bought paindngs and cartings and hand-made 
jewellery from Balinese pdnters and craftsmen and sold them to 
tourists. Anything that proved popular, irrespccdve of its 
artisric merits, was commissioned in quandtiK that forced 
Balinese ardsts to become mere copyists, mass producers of 
hand-made goods. 

Bali became one of the world's most fashionable tourist 
centres, a paradise for escapists in tlie difficult days of the 
'‘thirties. There were excepdons, of course; artists wh^> appre¬ 
ciated the highly developed art forms in dance, in painting, 
and carving; writers who were attracted by the beauty of 
Balinese landscape and the everyday life of the people in their 
homes and their temples. But to the majority of foreign ™itors, 
Bali was a pageant, queer, xinusual, exotic, and full of colour. 
Few of them understood the significance of Balinese culture, 
the unique blending of animism and Hinduism. The Balinese 
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themselves, CQnv'Inced that tlicits was a heavenly island, specially 
blessed by the gods, frit superior to the foreigner and looked on 
die Dutch as barbarians; their chief desire was to maintain their 
own culture, their religious practices, and their Hinduistic 
system of caste society. Thus, when Dutch missionaries began 
to penetrate BaJincse life, introducing a bleak austere Christi¬ 
anity, Balinese representatives moved a resolution in the Volks- 
raad asking the Government ‘to refrain from giving either direct 
or indirect support to propaganda of a religious nature*. The 
Balinese religion and social order, they maintained, were so 
tittegratcd that any (brm of Christianity would disturb its etjuill- 
brium. Dutch missionaries pointed out that Bali was already 
open to toi^t traffic, commerce, the movies, VVestern adminis¬ 
tration, science, and education, so why, they asked, should 
Christianity be excluded? These foreign influences, they argued, 
could only disintegrate Balinese society, whereas Christian 
missions would have the effect of a great spiritual revival, 

Ific resolution was accepted in 1932, but the issue still re¬ 
mained undecided ten years later when Dutdunen in Bali, as 
elsewhere, were interned and iJie isbnd was occupied by 
Japanese troops. The Balinese were as incomprehensible to 
liicir new invadip as they were to the Dutch. These had an 
initial but shortlived advantage in so far as they were Asians, 
But they failed to make any impact on Balinese society and 
renmned as aloof as their predecessors had been from the 
Balinese families behind their thatched mud walls. 

Bali was ^cupied in March t946 by Dutch ircops led by 
an Indian division. Fighting betw-een Republican forces in Bali 
and the Dutch continued until die middle of 194B. The island 
remained under a state of war and siege' ('staat van oorlog en 
belcg’). Support for the Republic increased although there were 
su^icions because it was declared in Java and Javanese Muslims 
might challenge Hinduism. And there were Rajahs in the Rajah 
Council who having won their position under Dutch rule, were 
now afraid that it might be challenged by the more dynamic 
political elements in Java. Dr. van Mook found people willing 
to t^perate with him in his federal schemes until the second 
™^tary action exposed the reality of Dutch intentions. A 
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Dutch-sponsored federal state was Dutch colonialism in a new 
guise. The Balinese Prince, Anak Agung, who served as Prime 
Minister in the Dutch-sponsored state of East Indonesia 
resigned and played a decisive role in subsequent talks between 
Republicans and Federalists. 

Today, Bali still retains its own individual system of society 
and Hinduism remains deeply rooted in the lives of the people. 
But there arc signs of tension and of change. The first impres¬ 
sion which strikes the ridtor landing in Den Pasar concerns an 
announcement written in large letters Ukc this; 

ANNOUNCEli^ENT 

JT E PROHIBITED TO Ah'VBODY TO MAK.E PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
BALINESE WOMEN WITHOUT BRJEuAST-CO^TRIXO Oft NUDEj 
DONE ON PURPOSE OR ACCiDEJTTALLY, AS tT IS CONSIDERED 
UNDIGNIFIED AND HUMILIATINC TO THE BALINESE WOMEN 
IN PARTICULAR AND THE INDONESIAN NATtONAUTY IN 
GENERAL. 

RESIDENT OF EAO 

The same poster was placed in a prominent position in the Bali 
Hotel some fifteen miles away in the town itself I heard the 
story of the announcement from a Balinese woman* In Dutch 
times, when diotisands of tourists visited the island^ tiicy invari¬ 
ably photographed or filmed or described the women who were, 
as Sir Thomas Raffles had described them more titan a century 
earlier^ 'fairer than the women in Java, and wrearing no cover¬ 
ing above the waist, the natural beauty' and symmetry of Uieir 
sliapc is neither restrained nor concealed \ The tw'entieth- 
century tourists, armed with cinc-cameras, popularized Balinese 
women as magazine covers the world over* Dutch guides lost 
no opportunity of publicizing their photogenic coloiuals* Film 
producers and script-writers from Hollywood and elsewhere 
had exploited the natural beauty of Balinese girls, their well- 
balanced features, golden-bronze skin, their firm uncovered 
breasts, and their slender bodies, Wliilst tins was tolerated with 
varying degrees of contempt in colonial days, the attitude of 
Balinese women began lo change when the Republic was bom. 
Matters came to a head in 1950 when a foreign photographer 
persuaded young Balinese girls to pose for him and then 
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published the photographs with sexy captions familiar enough to 
the Western reader but crude and undignified in Balinese eyes. 
The Kaepala Daera—the administrative head of the island—- 
agreed, under pressure froirt the women, to prevent any recur¬ 
rence of this incident. The result was the annoimccmctu on the 
aerodrome and in the Bali Hotel, signed by the Resident, acting 
in his capacity as representative of the Governor of the Lesser 
Sunda Islands, of wUch Bali is the best known. 

Some of the Balinese w'omcn on the local People’s CouncP 
wanted to take more drastic steps; they suggested that the 
Central Government should prosecute anyone who photo¬ 
graphed women without breast-covering. They put the proposal 
before President Sukarno when he paid one of his frequent visits 
to Bali to sec his mother, a Balinese woman, Now the President 
is a connoisseur of painting and by no means narrow-minded 
and puritanical. He told the women that rhis was not a matri-r 
of laws. They must decide for themscKits whether or not they 
wlslicd to be photographed. The Venus dc Milo, he added, had 
superb beauty; neither she nor the image of Sita, so ptuc, so 
perfect, aroused any sexual feelings in him. He left the women to 
settle this problem themselves. 

The glamorization of Balinese women has obscured the part 
they play in everyday life. In the street in Den Pasar where the 
famous puputan (fight to the end] had taken place, f saw 
women cementing the sides of a sewer; two women were paint¬ 
ing the outside of a house; others were making furniture from 
bamboo poles. Outside the town, they were mending roads. 
They all belonged to a trade union and worked a forty-hour 
week. None of them had been to school but sevexal of them 
attended a mass illiteracy school (P.B.H.) in their \Tllage. In 
the markets, women did most of the work; they sat behind piles 
of coconuts, durians, pineapples, papayas, all beautifully 
arranged and clean; they cooked food in tall black saucepans 
tike coal scuttles; they sold spices and vegetables; they made 
piles of slices of fried bananas, fried fish, and little sweetmeats of 
fried coconut ivrappcd in strips of banana leaves. They walked 
here and there through the crowds carrying piles of merchan¬ 
dise stacked high on tlieir heads. They carried young porkers in 
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their arms and one of them held a basket on her head with 
twenty-four fo>vls arranged lite rolls round a plate; they were 
alive though they had long since given up squawking for their 
freedom. In the centre of the market^ women sold gay cotton 
materials^ arranged wi th a natural grace and sense of design on 
platfoims shghdy raised from the floor. 

This gift of design w'hich all Balinese w^omen seem to possess 
is lavished on offerings they make to the gods, especially on 
feast daySj and there arc many such days m Bali. They cut out 
intricate^ stylized paiicms in palm leaves; they plait figures in 
rice straws; they build pyramids of fruit and flowers; they make 
rice cakes and paint them In gay colours and geometrical pat¬ 
terns; they fill large plaited basket with all kinds of sweetmeats 
wrapped in neat little green strips of banana or palm leaf held 
together with tiny thorns* At the entrance to the temple, tall 
bamboos bend gently^ their stems decorated with bits of cloth, 
tiny bundles of rice and Bowsers. The best of everydung is 
show^ered on the gods; in thdr homes many women begin the 
day by making an offering of food, or fruity or flowers to the 
household gods which live in tiny houses like dovecotes* Were 
they, I wondered, or did they only seem to be, Indifferent to the 
dust and muddle in w*hich they hved, these Balinese women 
with such a wonderful sense of colour? Their compounds, where 
as many as a hundred people live together, hidden from the 
roadway by mud walls, were far from beautiful; pigs and fowls 
and pi-dogs routed round between and under the mud and 
bamboo houses raised shghdy fmm the ground. Women do all 
their cooking in a primitive mud stove or even on fires con¬ 
tained in four stones built in a square. Their household posses¬ 
sions are reduced to a minimum; to posses a magnificendy 
hand woven sarong with gold thread for feast days is every 
womau^s ambition; they find expro^ion in the temple rather 
than in their simple homes. 

The Balinese woman has definite rights. The money she 
earns firom sales in the market, from weaving, or selling pigs 
and fow'ls belongs to her^ She Is responsible for her own debts 
and she is often the family banker. It wa^ not so surprising, after 
all, that President Sukarno listened seriously to the protests of 
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Balinese women against the treatment they felt they had 
received at the hands of an enthusiastic foreign camera-man. 

Whilst women express much of their natural artistic talent in 
thrir religious ceremonies, in weating, and, while still girls, in 
dancing, the painters, sculptors, wxiters and musicians are 
tmditionaily men. They belong to all classes; their art is 
hereditary, usually anonymous and sometimes communaJ. In 
one compound two boys sat carvdng Balinese heads now on 
sale in most bazaars in the cities of South-east Asia; a model 
head was on the wall and the boys copied it, as their father and 
their grandfather had done before them. Indeed, they belonged 
to die seventh generation of woodcarvers. The father lamented 
this kind of mass production by hand, which had been en¬ 
couraged and made profitable by the tourist traffic. Individual 
work, he said, found a far sm^er market, and the Chinese 
middlemen who owned the shops would not take the risk of buy¬ 
ing it. But his heart was in creative, not imitative work, and he 
belonged to a group of artists who aimed at building an Insti¬ 
tute of Balinese Arts in Den Pasar where individual work could 
be exhibited and sold, in another village I walked acioss rice- 
fields to sec a painter. I had no appointment; he would not 
have expected one. His life was spent in a village composed of 
houses behind long mud walls thatched with bamboo grass to 
keep the mud together when the rains came. He might be walk¬ 
ing through die rice sawahs or bathing in the village pool He 
was, in fact, sitting beside a half-finished painting, drinking tepid 
orange crush. He had chosen as his subjec t a temple festival and 
tall bamboo stems decorated with orange flowers were the centre 
of the picture. His two sons, aged nine and elev en, were already 
artists; one, as his paintings showed, had a remarkable sense of 
form; the other, more impulsive, sometimes careless, his father 
remarked, had an equally good sense of coJour. The father had 
broken away from the traditional Balinese painting of gods set 
in a ^Balincse landscape. The two sons were still painting in the 
tmditionai style where design covers every inch of the canvas. 

One of the great joys of Bali is the discovery of communal life 
and art in every village. In one village we found a group of old 
men and hoys making the instruments of a gamelan orchestra 
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^eir work was a labour of love for the village. Wc wandered 
into the bamboo shed and sat down with the craftsmen. Wc 
were given tea out of old and very cracked cups and one of the 
boys immediately ran over to a wayside stall conveniently oppo¬ 
site, and brought back bananas, peanuts, and small green parcels 
of rice. The oldest man, like his faLhcr and his grandfather, was 
an expert in the irompong. This is the instrument which stands 
m the front row of the orchestra; it consists of twelve or ten balls 
or rather bowl-shaped gongs, and the musician strikes them 
with a tiny mallet. These metal gongs were not made in this 
Uny impromptu workshop but were tested and assembled there. 
The old man had a precise car for their tone and when he was 
satisfied with them they were fixed into a carved wooden frame¬ 
work whicli was then painted red and gold. Other craftsmen 
were making genders; in an orchestra, the gender is made of 
metal keys, treble and bass, and, sometimes played with one 
hand, sometimes with two, corresponds to the first and second 
violins and the double bass in a Western orchestra. Against the 
wall stood several gongs. Craftsmen were painting the wooden 
frames from which they arc suspended at the back of the or¬ 
chestra. When the elaborately decorated trompong for the front 
of the orchestra and its younger brother, as it were, for the back 
(known as the rcyong) wero ready, when the genders and the 
gongs were completed, there would still be the drums and the 
bamtwo flutes and the two-string violin (known as the rehab) 
to build, ,And then it would be the pride of the village, used for 
all ceremonials in the temples, at marriages, and other feasts. 
A gamelan orchestra means as much, if not more, to a ftfi linfse 
^Ilage as our own village choirs and orchestras combined; most 
Balinese i^yillknow neither the gramophone nor the radio. It is 
the combination of tone dissonance and harmony in the game¬ 
ly orchestra which gives it its special beauty. The difficulty of 
the Uransp^itioii of Western and Balinese themes, apart from ite 
undesirability, is one of scale; it consists office notes which cor¬ 
respond to our E F G B C. I have heard melodics in a gamH -^ n 
orchestm played by the flute and the rebab which might per¬ 
haps be adopted by our own English flute. They would convey 
the haunting impression of the gentle Balinese melodics. 
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Between and alongside the three roads which lead from 
Soudi to North Balh Uie majority of the million Balinese live in 
villages. Most vdiages have the same pattern; family com¬ 
pounds behind long mud v^ails topped with grass through 
which a large hole is the only entrance. In the cenirc of a hun¬ 
dred such compounds, there are communal buildings, usually a 
templej an assembly hall, a market, a platform for cockfights 
(the most popular pastunc for men and boys}^ a rice barn, a 
shed with the wooden kiilkiii or drum to summon people, and^ 
to complete the picture, a large wairingin or banyan tree which 
IS considered sacred* Schools are now becoming a familiar 
feature. Outside the village stands a cemetery, a temple for the 
dead, and a field where there arc kepul trees which have the 
same associations as cypresses have m the West. Funeral cere¬ 
monies are very important events in Bali; a faiTiily will keep a 
corpse lightly interred in the earth near tltcir home for montiis 
imtil they can do it justice, with an elaborate procession, witli 
rich offerings to the gods and a grand feast. When the day 
arrives for cremation, the body is placed in a wooden toAver 
which is often as high as sixty (bet Ribbons and floral decora¬ 
tions and tiny mirrors hang from die sides. At the temple the 
priest is ready to recite prayers. The body is taken from the 
tower and after being washed in holy water^ it h transferred to 
a wooden cow hewn out of a tree trunk. Men of the village make 
the cow, and decorate it according to the dead man's status; if 
he is a Rajah, the cow is painted gold. 

Before the wooden cow is burnt, offerings arc made; coins 
which are a ransom to the lord of hell, and chicken which ’will 
teach the soul how to fly to the Hindu heavens. WTien the ashes 
are cold they are collected in small bowls and another and last 
procession begins to the sea, or the nearest water. The farnily 
has honoured its dead and assured its happy remcamation. 

All Balinese temples have the same form, though there is a 
great vairiety of style in adornment, A split gateway^ of which 
tlic inner walls have no ornament nor aniitectural detail, leads 
into the first court, the Mjaban’ (outside), and a decorated gate¬ 
way leads on into the inner court, the 'dalam* (inside). The 
second gateway is smaller and similar in design to the split gate 
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if 114 two sides were joined together^ It is raised above the 
ground on a stone platform and was originally designed for the 
use of the gods and the kings; to the right or to the left or on 
both sides smaller and lower entrances are designed for the 
lesser fry. Temples arc dedicated to different gods who have 
their own feast days. Local artists redecorate the temples when 
they become shabby. 1 recall one dedicated to Durga^ the god¬ 
dess of death; village painters had recently appeased her with 
brightly coloured friezes of flowers and anima^j and, most sur¬ 
prisingly^ a line of motorors* It was just another illustration 
of the iinselfconsdoiis contribution wWch modem Balinese make 
to their ancient gods« 

In the north of the island Singaradja^ the administrative 
centre of Bali, seems another world aldiougb It is only a hun¬ 
dred miles away. This was the first part of Bali to be conquered 
by the Dutch, and the grande-T part of the town which lies on 
the hillside might haye been transferred brick by brick from 
any town in Holland. Here the Governor lives; Bah is only one 
of his charges, since his district extends over the Lesser Sunda 
Islands. Here loo is the home of the Resident of Bali. He and his 
Balinese vrifcj and the Govemot, who was Javanese, and his 
wife were an extremely able quartet, imaginative and practical. 
Better health, better communications, new productive outlets 
for the artistic ability of people who are mainly ilhterate—these 
w^ere the main problems on their agenda. One scheme w'as 
already well under way by which local doctors working mth 
W.H.O. and U.N.I.C.ET. ofhcials are trying to eliminate 
framboesia. For in some of the islands near Bali tins terrible 
disease, which eats deep into the flesh, has such a grip that 
there are villages where 70% of the poptdatJoo are infected. 

Near the Governor’s Residence, a block of modem buildings 
included a cinema, a co-educational school, and a library. 
They w^ere the work of Balias leading author—L Goesci Njoman 
Pandji Tisna—who had the original idea of using the proceeds 
of the cinema to launch the library and school. He had other 
ideas too^ near his home on the seashore, he was just preparing 
a house for use as a students^ hostel^ as a centre^ for conferences 
and discussion groups. His novels were popular, and were often 
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based on fialmcse folk-tales. But he was a$ much at home on the 
land as he was in his study surrounded by rice-fields and orange 
groves. One of the first conferences, he told us, would discuss 
wajff and means of using the mountain lands of Bali. He was 
an intei^ling example of the integradon of modern scientific 
ideas with Balinese culture, How', young Balinese ask, can a 
synthesis be found benveen old and new? How can the natural 
artistry of the Balinese find new forms, new designs, new pat¬ 
terns of dance and song? How, in other words, can the wide 
horizons of modern education, and a growing literacy, deepen 
Balinese culture, not cheapen ifi^ Such questions arc inevitably 
raised by the present ooun^e of social developments. Religion 
and art arc probably more closely integrated in Bali than in 
any other country. This helps to preserve the social system 
which maintains feudal lords at the expense of peasanis crowded 
together in the fUntsicst, most primitive houses, 'llie older gene¬ 
ration of Balinese, the enchanted foreigner explains, ‘will fed it 
an honour if some decrepit Rajah compliments them by taking 
a fiftccn-year-old daughter for a twentieth wife; still stonc- 
carvcis will carve palace walls for a Rajah if he cares but to 
summon them, and they acquiesce merely for the reason that 
“it has always been so’' and receive nothii^ for their Jabour'. 
But the same foreigner adds, however, that ’ the younger genera¬ 
tion say—and they are probably right—that such things do not 
make for self-respect in the people’,* 

The mith is that Bali cannot escape the social changes which 
are taking place ekewherc in Indonesia; the younger generation 
of Balinese would not if they could. Many Western visitors try 
to nconcile the irreconcilable; they want the Balinese to retain 
their ^licf in mythical monsters and the power of gods to rule 
^cir lives, but simultaneously they want to remove the pre^nil- 
ing feats of village people in such ‘foreign magic ’ as vaccination. 
The villager who seeks to appease evil spirits by gifts of rice and 
fruit and flowers arranged with exquisite skill and natural 
artistry wilt refuse to allow his children innoculation against 
smallpox or injections to cure them of framboesia. The doctor’s 
needle has none of the beauty of temple offerings, but it saves 
life and prevents the disfigurement produced by so many 
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diseases in Ball. The modem doctor makes no appeal to the 
artistic seme which is so attractive in the Bahnese character. The 
maternity nurse cannot immediately drive away the fear of 
* leyats^j Witches who arc supposed to suck the blood of young or 
unborn children. 

To the difficuhies which this unique pattern of religion and 
animism, of artistry and ritual^ presents in Bali the answer is 
probably ^Education** A ^nsitor to Bali today cannot but be 
impressed by die keen interest taken in more than a hundred 
new schools, and in the steps taken to increase literacy. In prac¬ 
tically every %d]]age there is now a building, often little more 
tlian a bamboo shed^ which has tlie letters P.B.H. over the 
doorway. P.B.H^ stands for Pen Brantas Buta Humf Unum 
{fight against illitcmcy)^ I often stopped to have a look at these 
schools; in most of them the only equipment was a blackboard 
and a few desks or benches, and somerimes a picture on the wall 
of President Sukarno. The teachers were often the local priests 
round whom the villagers collected after working from dawn 
till sunset in the rice-fields. Judging from the ^vriting on the 
blackboards education was mainly concerned with the ending 
of illiteracy, Axid there tlie probLem begins, not ends. This aspect 
of education seemed to me to be tlioroughly understood by 
of the young Balinese officials working in the local Ministry 
of Information in Den Pasan In May J95tj a group of young 
painters and woodcarvers, writers and silverworkers met fre¬ 
quently to discuss such questions as the follo^ving: * How can we 
maintain the artistic skill which is so important a part of 
Balinese life?' * How can wc retain those quahtics which are 
fundamental to our Balinese art whilst developing it and Intro¬ 
ducing new subjects and maybe, nevv tccliniques?^ *How can 
we rescue our artists from the habit^ already stimulated by the 
pre-war tourist traffic^ of repetition, so that our carved Balinese 
heads have acquired the dullness of mass production?" "How 
can we improve our appallingly low standards of scdal condi- 
Uom? * * How cart we encourage our womenfolk to desire a fuller 
life than that which is provided by the rice-field and the 
temple?" * can we reconcile modern hygiene and modem 
medicine with the practices and superstitions of Uxc accepted 
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reli^ons of Hinduism and animism.?' ‘Can we mamtain the 
beauties of our dances based on the old epics of the Ramayana 
whilst teaching people the social and moral concepts embodied 
in the Pantja SUa—the hvc principles of the Republic?' 'Gan 
we retain the individuality of Balinese culture whilst we en¬ 
courage people to feel themselves an. integral part of Indo¬ 
nesia?' The fact that such quesdons were asked by the younger 
generation of BaUncse was in itself a redecdon of the rcvolu- 
donary changes the Republic had made on Balinese psycho- 
logy. 

Bali alone of tiie Lesser Simda Islands is famouSs but the 
Governor of this province thinks of Bali as only one among 
many of the Islands in his charge. When he and his wife visit 
the islands, strung between BaJi and Australia like a necklace of 
irregular lapis lazuHj they have to consider the needs of just 
over two million people. This in itself Is a new outlook tow^ards 
islands winch were among the least kno^vn of the ^ Outer Pro¬ 
vinces' of colonial times* Ijombok, Smnbawa, Flores^ and the 
western half of Timor—ah of them were a happy hunting- 
ground for slave-trading until nearly the end of the last century^ 
Lombok was the bone of contention heiwccn Bali and the ruling 
power in Makassar. Balinese Rajalis who controlled the western 
part of the island for a considerable period w^cre responsible 
for the conversion of the western half to Hinduism. The 
orlginQi people, the Sarahs in eastern Lombok, arc Muslims. 
Dutch expeditions did not succeed in pacifying the people— 
about ^5,000 Balinese and 330,000 Sasaks—until 1903 when the 
last garrison was dUbanded. The island of Sumbaw'a w^as even 
more difficult to subdue; as late as 1908, the inhabitants sdll 
resisted* and one of the epics of the Lesser Sunda Islands is the 
revolt of the village of Saparua in March 190B. Only when its 
leaders were hunted down by Dutch troops and captured could 
any Dutch administration be imposed. In the case of Flores, 
reports were made in 1887 that gold w'as to be found. But a 
mining expedition that landed on the south coast two years 
later had to withdraw because the local population were hostile* 
and even a military expedition of 500 men failed to make any 
headway. Some years later—in 1907—Dutch mounted police 
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forced their way into the interior^ temorized the people^ and 
installed Dutch civil oSiciab. Flores suddenly acquired fame 
in 1933, when Prerfdent Sukarno was exiled there by the Dutch 
Government for his nationalbt activities. The story of Timor is 
similar^ but in. this ca^e the Dutch had to deal with Poriuguesc 
who were there firsts as well as with a succession of difficult 
Rajahs- the issue was not finally settled until 1914 when the 
frontiers were agreed. 

These islands all have their special interests; Lombok with its 
fields of pepper; Sttmbawa is famous for its sandalwoodj its 
horscSj and hand\voven *ikat ' fabrics; Flores where women 
mate their o’^vn thread and w^cave it into a special dark * ikat'; 
Timor^ the largest of them all, is kiiowT^ for its horseSj its fields 
of maize, and for a great variety of dances and songs. 

Under Dutch rule, Catholic Missions were given a free hand 
in most of these islands; education and social welfare were made 
their responsibility and on Timor and Flores many converts 
were made and local men w^ere trairied to become priests^ 
These Missionary SoeicUrs had contracts with the former Dutch 
East Indies Government which expired on January^ 1st, 1953* 
When die Governor from Bali vbited the islands in t95i| he 
reported that there w^as excellent co-opcration between the 
Republican authorities and the missionaries who were fulfilling 
the requirements of present-day education. With the shortage 
of teachers in the Republic, it seems likdy that die Duich 
arrangemcrit will be continued. 

W^hen the Governors of die Republic met at a conference In 
Djakarta at the end of 1952J a report from the Lesser Sunda 
Islands showed how times have changed. In each bland, fifty 
houses had been constructed; there was a new hospital m Timor; 
an dO factory and a weaving factory were under construedon 
in Flores; roads and bridges and irrigation works w'ere already 
started in a number of places. The problems w^re training per¬ 
sonnel and communications. More doctors, more teachers— 
indeed thb is invariably the demand that reaches Djakarta 
from places such as the lisser Sunda Islands which liave moved 
from their backwater under Dutch rule into the main stream of 
government under the Republic. 
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Indonesian Pattern 


CHAPTER Vn 


THE PATTERN OF INDONESIAN CULTURE 


A ny Sunday mommg in Djakarta a stream of bicycles and a 
.good proportion of the city^s 18^000 bctjaks (a kind of taxi- 
tricycle) stop outside the museum In Merdckalaan, Indonesians 
call it the ^Rumah gadjah*^ the elephant house^ after the soli- 
tarjf bronze elephant ^vhich stands on a pedestal in the gravel 
entrance. He has stood there since 1S71 when King Chula- 
iongkom presented him to tlie city. On his return journey to 
Siam he presented a smaller elephant to the city of Singapore; 
die British placed him in front of the Raffles Museum. 

Inside tlie Rumali gadjah mccij womoij and children stroll 
around. The gamelan orchestra is the chief magnet. The 
audience crowd the passages and surround the players diem- 
selvcs* Ancient statues make convenient vantage points for boys 
and ^rls; Hindu gods and goddesses and large stone Buddhas 
arc cool props for warm bodies in tlie humid heat. Never did an 
orche$tra give a regular Sunday morning performance in such 
a dramatically historical setting as in this inner court of the 
museum; four statues of the Buddha, from the Borobodur, the 
greatest of all monuments in Indonesia* 5land in the front hall 
leading to the inner court where men in ceremonial dress play 
the gamelan; facing the court is a huge statue of the seventeenth’^ 
century King Aditgaw^aiman m the form of a demonic Buddhist 
deity. In his left hand he holds a cmnial cup* in his right a 
sacrificial knife* ^Tliis is all very fine*^ an official said to me. 
'The museum has come alive since we became independent. In 
Duich times it was often a dead place where students came. Now 
we are busy all the time, especially on holidays. liVhat a good sign! 
But we need twice as much space to ihow our exhibits properly* 
to say nothing of hundreds more which arc hidden away in 
cupboards and brought out only at the request of a specialbt,* 
F 1^9 
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Through tht rooms of the museum, the insLrumctits of the 
gamclan echo, insistentj rcprlitive, haunting as they are in the 
villages of Jav^ and Bali. In pjakiLrta the modem dance band 
has already established its hold and this Sunday morning per¬ 
formance is one of the few opportunities of hearing Indonesian 
music. it ends, the crowds then begin to make imaginary 
tours round their own countr)\ Few of them will have had any 
opportunity of visidng any other island than Java, and an enor¬ 
mous relief map of all Indonesia, skilfully modelled by a Dutch 
draughtsman, is a popular exhibit. Behind it a Javanese artist 
has painted portraits representing die types of people %vho live 
in the 3,000 islands between Sabang in tlic west and Merautc 
in die east, Herc^ for the first time, Borneo and Celebes, Bali 
and Sumatra, the Molucca Islands and West Irian [still under 
Dutch rule) become reaL There are models of finely ears-'ed 
houses &om Stimatra and of long houses from the Dayak terri- 
tor>' in Borneo; carvings in wood and stone from Bali; lughly 
decorative masks from almost ev^ry port of the country; bead 
ornamentation from Borneo and clothes made from die bark of 
trees from Celebes; totem poles from Wat Irian, and skulls, 
product of the one-time customary head-hunting, highly and 
grucsomely tattooed. A magnificent collection of wayang figure, 
illustrating characters from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
reminds us, like the statues of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in die 
entnmee hall, that Indonesian art owe^ mudi of its inspira¬ 
tion to Hinduism^ A coliecdon of ceramics, earthenware pots, 
ceremonial vases and dishes all found in the Indonesian archi¬ 
pelago points to the early visitors from China who settled down 
in the country. A much smaller collection of indigenous Indo¬ 
nesian art shows that the people were skilled in casting bfoozc, 
painting burial stones, and decorating glass beads before Hindus 
or Chinese arrived in tlie country. An Indonesian \mter in the 
magazine IttdoTusisftReview^ describing tliLs period ofliis country's 
history, says that prehistoric times arc considered as ^ending 
with the coming of the Hindus to Indonesia in the second or 
third century a,d, when history oa recorded by inscriptions 
cliiscUcd in stone and other wTitten sources began. ,. . It is thb 
pre-Hinduistic civilization that formed the ancient Indonesian 
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civilization. It is therefore mcoirect to say that our pre-historic 
ancestors were savages^ or that the Hindtts were the bearers of 
civilization to fndoncsia." 

In this prehistoric coUcction there arc skulls wluch belonged 
to some of the oldest known human beings, and some—the 
Pith€^mtkTopus mxtus and tlic Modj^kirtinsis —which be¬ 

longed to an early form of human being, "Indonesia", as an 
American anthropologist, Professor Raymond Kennedy, writes, 
"is the anthropologisfs Garden of Eden. No older human re¬ 
mains than those of Java Man liave ever been found any where 
In the world.^ 

In les^ distant days, but sdU in stretches of time which we 
cannot spcctly, many peoples have lived in these i$Iand$; some 
of them, such a$ the ancestors of undeveloped peoples h’^ang in 
parts of Australia today, exist only to such islands as Timor and 
Flores; others, who are now practically unfcno^Tt in Indonesia, 
passed on to the Melanesian Islands; others, who arc small in 
stature and Negroid in type, like their common ancestors in 
parts of Ceylon, Malaya, and the Philippines, still live in the 
remotest part of Sumatra, Timor, and West Irian, where they 
escaped from later migrations* Of those later migrations which 
peopled the Republic as we know it today, the two that arrived 
separately and then inLcrmingled were the Malays and the Mon¬ 
goloid visitors from the nordi, from Yunnan and from Tonkin. 

This racial mixture of Malay and Mongoloid was already 
established when the first Indians arrived in the first centuiy^ 
and it has changed v^ry little since those days. For at least 700 
years, Hindus travelled along the coasts of the Indonesian 
islands; they were traders and teachers but they were not 
colonizers. *iTieir conquest was one of ideas, of the religious 
beliefs of Buddliism and Hinduism^ of artisLic conceptions in 
sculpture, dance, and music. In the seventh century a Ghmese 
pilgrim who \Tsitcd Sumatra on his return from paying homage 
at the Buddha's birthplace in India, v^Toter 

* Many kings and chiefrains in the islands of the Southern 
Ocean admire and believe [in Buddhism].. . . They investi¬ 
gate and study all the subjects that exist just as in the Middle 
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Kingdom [Madhyade^a in IndJa]j the rules and ceremonjes 
arc not at all different.'* 

These early Hindu inrunigrantJ) enriched the existing lan¬ 
guages, adding a 'wealth of Sanskrit words so that many words in 
the Javanese vocabuiary can be traced back to them and any 
Indian visitor to Java today cons tantly finds himself comparing 
the ^xtrds he hears spoken and the iltcraturc he reads vsitli simi- 
]px words in his own language. The same is true of the Malay 
language which is the basis, as we shall see later, of Bahasa 
Indonesia, the language of the Republic. For centuries, indeed 
unid the coming of Islam in the dUeenth century, Indonesian 
culture was known as Hindu-Javanesej in Sumatra, and scat¬ 
tered among the other islands, traces of cultural development, 
in inscriptions, in architecture, in the subjects of dance and 
literature, all show the same origins. The Hindus settled down 
in the country; they were never colonials, groups of foreigners 
-ivith their loyalty to and deriving their authority from their 
country of origin. With the Javanese nobility they gradually 
developed the kind of feudal social caste-system which still 
exists in Bali today. They constituted the priestly caste from 
whom Javanese imbibed their religion, blending Hinduism 
with their own animistic and mystical ideas. As an economi¬ 
cally more advanced people, they developed commercial con¬ 
tacts within the existing system of more or less autonomous desa 
communities. They gave to the culture of Java a new inspira- 
rion and a great liveliness. But the coming of Islam, roUo-tved 
by three and a half centuries of Dutch rule, broke the personal 
links between India and Indonesia. When Pandit Nehru forged 
ttiese links again, by his visit to the country in 1950, an In¬ 
donesian WTiicr paid this tribute; 

‘Pandit Nehru’s "visit to Indonesia reminds us of the old 
Hindu migration into the Archipelago during the second or 
third century of liie Christian era, Many centuries separated 
these two events, but actually there is a close connection be¬ 
tween the two .,. The same lot has be^ilen these two nations. 
Having suffered firom coionial oppression at the hands of 
W’estern peoples, they have attained freedom and inde¬ 
pendence after a stubboni struggle against ihcir opprcasois. 
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Both the Hindu migration and Nehni^s visit are two historic 
events for Indonesia, The ver>' history' of Indonesia, that is to 
say, history as found in records, began with the Hindus^ 
migration; prior to the coming of iht Hmdns one could only 
speak of the prehistorical period. The so-calJcd Hindu period 
of our history comprises three-quarters of the entire historical 
period of the country. It was the rime of development into a 
much higher chihsaiionj of establishment of new Empires, 
the beginning of trade relations with foreign States/* 

WTiibt Java owed so much to Hindu influence—even the 
name Java is derived from the Hindu Jawa-D^ripa, meaning 
millet island—the Hindu cultural influence contributed far less 
to Borneo and Celebes* and secitis not to have gone further than 
this last-mentioned. Tlic^c islands were larger in territory and 
practically inaccessible* except round the coastal areas, com¬ 
pared vrith the small compact island of Java. Traders from Java 
in the Hindu-Indonesian period established outposts and, in the 
ease of Stimatra* tried, at one lime successfully, to make it part of 
their empire. But Sumatia, with its long coastline* early became 
a commercial power* trading \^ith the Asian mainland across 
the straits of Malacca, and benefiting as the first port of call for 
traders from the Indian continent. The largest communities of 
Indians today live in Sumatra; the majority being still traders. 
The Sumatrans pride themselves on their tougher individuality 
as compared with the aristocracy of Java and on their wider 
range of international contactSi In Kahmantan, furthest away 
from India* Chinese traders* during this Hindu-Javancse period* 
captured coastal trade, settling down in communiti^ and 
making trading centres where Hindu influence was less decisive* 
Chinese culture, though flourishing in Ghiaa itself, did not have 
any marked influence in Indonesia* Chinese came and stayed 
as traders. In the general pattern of Indonesian culture* it is 
true to say that Indonesians absorbed, adapted, and trans¬ 
formed Hindu ideas of religion, of art, of agriculture, of many 
social customs, moulding them into a shape w^liich is only now 
beginning to acquire a Tccognizable individuality. 

The study of pre-Hindu Indonesia has acquired a new sig¬ 
nificance among Dutch as well as among Indonesian scholars. 
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In the thirties, a younger generation of Dutch experts such as 
Van Lcur (he died in a Japanese concentration camp), Bosch 
and Rassers began to revise existing ideas of the Hindnization of 
Indonesia, and to formulate uevv' and sometimes unexpected 
theories* What, they asked, was the cultural heritage of In¬ 
donesia independent of foreign influence? What part of it svas 
of Hindu origin and what types of Hindus were responsible 
for its introduction and extension? They came to the conclusion 
that there was a wealth of indigenous traditious which had been 
obscured by colonial rcseareh, and that historical continuity 
could be proved in specific types of indigenous law and com¬ 
munal organization. Ancient aulirdstic befiefe continued re¬ 
gardless of Hindu* Muslim or Christian domination whilst 
customarj.' law was very slightly changed by the Icg+J concepts 
of these three mam ori^ns of cultural influence. In an article* 
*TIic Hindu!zation of Indonesia reconsidered' {Thi Far Eastern 
QuarUfly^ November 1951), Justus vandcr Kroef, Instructor in 
the Department of the History of Chilizadon* Michigan State 
College* has thus summed up contemporary study ou tliis sub- 
jccL 

*The chief value of this entire body of new investigation of 
the so-calkd Hiudujavanesc period lies in die integrity of 
Indonesian societj*^ as it existed before the Hindus established 
contact ■^dth the Archipelago and long after that contact 
ended* This condnuity of nadvc forms of civilizadon attains, 
cspTCially at diis droe when Indonesia ha$ achiwed her 
nadonaJ independence, a new sigtiificance. The historio¬ 
graphy of Indonesia has long been coloured by the colonial 
attitude wliich the Dutch injected into dieir studies of the 
East Indian islands, creating the imprcKion that Indoneria 
was a tabula rasa on which foreign cultures ^vrote ihcir text* *.. 
There b a need for an IndcNcentric"' rather than a '^Europe- 
centric point of \dew, for a rcco^idon of the uninterrupted 
continuity of native civilizations in Indouesia not in terms of 
"an isolated, stagnated East, but a strong East* a richly 
coloured tapestry with only a small unevenly intcnvoven 
Western pattern"*.* 

The Musbm traders, who followed the Hindus in tlic 
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thirteenth century^ were men with a dynamic faitli. From the 
time they arrived in Atjeh^ m thcmrthcrji part of Sumatra, still 
the most fiercely Iriamic part of die country, they set out to pro¬ 
selytize all whom they met, to expand die dar ul-Islam ^ the 
territory' of Islam, Unlike the Hindus, they formed no special 
groups, they had no caste system^ they based their belie Is on one 
God, and it was the duty of the whole community^ aristocrat or 
beggar, trader or rice-cultivator, to spread the same teachingp 
the faith of Mohammed* The faith was not only a religious 
belief; It embodied a system of law, a social pattern, a doctrine 
applied to every aspect of personal behaviour, Islam rapidly 
made many converts, especially in coastal areas where Islamic 
merchants combined their faith with trade. In Sumatra and in 
Borneo, Chinese help was solicited against the invasion of 
Islam; the peoples of Central Borneo and part of the Moluccas 
were never converted. But else where, and after varying degrees 
of resistanccj Islam could claim for itself the adhcfcncc of the 
great majority of people, the main exceptions being those who 
lived in the interior, out of contact with any foreign influence, 
and the w'hole island of Bali* 

Bali is a social phenomenon of great interest* After being 
under the rule of Javanese kings in Hindu-Javancsc times, it 
became independent; it was then conquered again, once more 
independent, and yet again conquered. Fmally, when the 
Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit fell to die forces of Islam, 
some members of the ruling class and some ardsis and priests 
escaped across the four miles of whaler dividing the two islands, 
to Bali, Their Hindu-Javanese culture and their religion com¬ 
bined viixh the culture and the animism of the Balinese to give 
to Balinese Ufe Its individual qualities. Today, BaH remains 
overwhelmingly Hindu. This produces fascinating problems 
^thin the Republic w'hich is unified for the first time in Indones¬ 
ian history; problems involving religious beUefe, though the Con¬ 
stitution provides for religious fhsedom; problems ofeducation in 
a society widt diffcTences of caste; cultural problems among 
people who have probably the highest degree ofardstic sensidviiy 
of any in the worid; problems of social and political signiftcance 
in a society which still retains many feudd characteristics. 
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Outside Bali, among as many as nincwtcnths of the people^ 
Islam is the accepted religion* In most villages in Java and 
Sumatra and in the coastal areas of the other islands (with the 
exception of Bali) the mosque is a feature* In the cities they are 
as large as cathedrals; in the tillages they are often little more 
than bamboo shacks—the equivalent of tin huts which some^ 
times serve as village chapels and mission-rooms in Englandi 
These mosques are often indistinguishable from dweUing- 
houscs except ihat they always have a washing pool outside, 
sometime a tree mmk cut into a rectangular piece of wood 
hollowed in the middle and used as a call on special occasions, 
and always a kind of hide drum used to call people to prayer at 
noon and at dusk* It is a curious, dramatic* primeval call, 
without tone, without note* but impelling and authoritative. It 
signifies the power of Mam, the magnet of its religious and 
social beliefs. But the dances and the songs which Indonesians 
perform and sing to celebrate Islamic fesdvab have a Hindu 
background and often illustrate the Hindu epics—the Rama- 
yaiia and the Mahabharata. Sinxilarly many of the customs 
associated with marriage and deatli have their origin in Hindu 
society. The w^eddmg clothes of an Indonesian Muslim bride 
arc similar to those of a Hindu girl. When an Indonesian 
Muslim dies, a pot of incense is kept burning near the bed on 
■ivhich he lies, just as it is in the case of a Hindu. 

When Islam was first introduced by Mushm traders from 
Gujerat in the thirteenth centuiyg it was readily adopted by 
traders in the coastal areas of Java and Sumatra and by rulers 
in the Courts. It was superimposed on existing Hindu helieft 
and social custewm* They continued, especially in the interior, 
which was not converted to Islam until two centuries after^vards* 
Later, confects with the Muslim world, with India and with 
Turkey and Arabia deepened belief in the social and politi¬ 
cal aspects of Islam. The basic inequalities implicit in Hindu- 
Javanese society were reduced; the princely families of Java 
retained their power^ but the teachings of the Koran gradually 
led to a more humane treatment of those tvhom Hinduism rele¬ 
gated to a low caste; the individual, however poor he or she 
might be, w^as in direct relationsliip with the Prophet; a new 
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group of teachers arose, not bcfonging to some prescribed, un- 
aherable caste as in the Hindu priestiioodj bm freely chosen in 
a vOlagc because of Eheir knowledge of the Koractj or^ in later 
years, because they had made the pilgrimage to Mecca. Special 
schools gradually sprang up where men studied the Koran for 
years and then Lhcmselves became teachers. 

Islam is ars everyday religiorij placing litde, if any, emphasis 
on artistic oeperieuce. Its influence was tlierefore much greater 
on the social structure of Indonesian society than on the pat¬ 
tern of its culture. It had a Immunizing influence which Indo¬ 
nesians compare with that of Cliiistiajiity in die Western world. 
Unlike Christianity in the West, or Buddhism in Ghina and 
Burma, it did not create any artistic awakening in Indonesian 
life. The main pattern of Indonesian culture was Hindu- 
fndoncsian when the Muslims arrived j when the W’^est first made 
contact some three centuries later, it was very litde changed 
and three and a half centuries of Dutch rule did not make any 
basic difference in die arts of the country* 

The Portuguese introduced Chris danity to some of the islands, 
notably Amboma, where St- Francis Xavier worked in 1546. 
A small number of Indoncsiaos were converted^ Here again, the 
Indonesian ability to adapt other ideas is evident in those parts 
of the country where Dutch churches, even to some extent the 
Roman Catholics, have become an integral part of Indonesian 
life* But whilst die ardsiic expresrions. of medieval dtiristianity 
in the Wc$iem world were of great significance in its cultural 
development, the God of tlic white ruler did not inspire any 
similar yearnings in the irunds of his Indonesian followers. In 
the ClirisCian parts of Indonesia, Chri$tianity had other in¬ 
fluences, not unimportant in the pattern of Indonesian life* 

In the few' scattered parts of the country—m Central Suma¬ 
tra, in the Minahasa, and in some of the Moluccan islancis— 
where Christianity has about two million converts, Indonesians 
adapted some of its precepts to their own society. This is very 
striking in the Minahasa, where the Netherlands Misriotiary 
Society carried out a sy^temadc campaign from 1827 uU i860, 
by which time they liad made more Uiau 100,000 converts. To¬ 
day, the Western ™itor easily compares this area of Sulawesi 
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with ihc! IioLian part of Switzerland; the scenery h rather simi- 
laTj the villages in the mountains arc bright with flowers and the 
land spaced out with market gardcm, houses arc spick and span 
Tpvitti pots of fcrixs and flowers on verandas and ^vindow sills, 
their $anitation is unobtrusive, their pigs and fowls have learnt 
to choose the back rather than the front garden, many name^ 
have a Western ring (Tomahon, Menado, Tondano), tlie bells 
of the village churches peal at appropriate times, and the girls 
wear white ftocks complete mlh wreath and veil when they are 
married. 

Ycl it is generally true to say that neither Islam nor Ghristi- 
anity, the two external influences in Indonesia since the down¬ 
fall of the Hindu Javanc?ic kingdom of Madjapahit, has made 
any striking changes m the cultural life of the countrj'. 

Where then do we find the influence of the West on the pat¬ 
tern of Indonesian culture? A Dutch ethnologist, Dr. F. H. van 
Naersen, lecturing in hts c;^padty of Rector of the Agricultural 
College at Wageningen, on * Culture Contacts and Social Con¬ 
flicts in Indonesia'p makes a suggestion, which many Indo¬ 
nesians w'oidd probably accept: 

^ The West succeeded—^not without conflict—in freeing it¬ 
self much sooner than the East from the oppressive grip of 
traditionalism and conservatism, but when it conquered the 
Orient and controlled parts of it as colonics, or otherwise, 
either politically or cconomicaUy, it did not allow the sub¬ 
ject peoples freely to acquire from Western culture what they 
wanted and to experiment with it at their own risk as they 
saw fit* In other words: whereas Hinduism and Moham¬ 
medanism opened up their cultures to the Indonesians, the 
West withheld from them the predous treasures of their own 
hard'Won civilization. The freedom of thought and acdoa 
remained a monopoly of tlie West*"* 

Few Asian Vhriters have yet made any evaluation of tlic in¬ 
fluence of Western rule during four centuries. Indeed, in the 
spring of T955* there is only one such work— Asia and IVesiem 
Dominance', A Survey of the Vasco da Gama epoch of Asian 
History, 1498-1945* The author^—Sardar K. M. Paiukkar—has 
this to say of Dutch nil e; 
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'The Dwtch alone of the European nations in the East 
carried out a policy which systematically reduced a whole 
population to the status of plantation labour, without recog¬ 
nizing any moral or legal obligaLion to them. Cringing and 
kowtowing in Chiaa, humble and revcrendal before Japanese 
olTidals, they wxre tyrannical beyond belief to the people 
from whom they derived their greatest profit. Lacking the 
spiritual enthusiasm of tlie Portuguese, or, generally speak- 
ingi the wide human mteresis of the British ^ at least in areas 
where they exercised direct political auihorityi. or the sense 
of cultural mission to w'hich the French laid claim, the Dutch 
held firmly to a theory' of possesdon and exploitation, with¬ 
out accepting in the least degree any obligation for the welfare 
of tlic people over whom they had acquired control. When 
they were forced to change their pt>]icy during the course of 
the next century, it was not out of any completion, but by the 
strcngtli of the movements outside Holland and Indonesia.*^ 

This summary is one which many Indonesians would endorse, 
and with w^hich a few Dutchmen might express sympathy. The 
Dutch East India Company was founded m the 'golden age* of 
Dutch culiurc, in the great period of Dutch painting, but the 
non-profit-making enterprise of cultural exchanges, or of cul¬ 
tural penetration, played no part in the activities of its olficiala^ 
They occasionally sanctioned the w'ork of missionaries to convert 
' the infidels. 

When the Company ended in disgrace at the end of tli,e 
eighteenth century, and the Government in The Hague be¬ 
came responsible for the administration of those parts of Indo¬ 
nesia they controlled, conditions changed. In the interval’—from 
1811 to 1816—Raffles had introduced Liberal ideas;^ ^Raffles*, 
J. S. FurnivaD writes, ‘had gone further in the Liberal direction 
than ihcir own most advanced reformers [Dutch] had ever 
thought possible. By this time Liberalism was in the air, and the 
new Dutch Government attempted a compromise between their 
old traditions and the new policy of Raffles J In the second half 
of the century, w'hen Liberal ideas gained influence in the home 
country, the Governments policy in Indonesia changed loo. 
Enlightened Dutchmen in Indonesia courageously exposed the 
abu$es of the enhure system. One of them. Dr. W* R. Baron van 
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Hoevell^ a preacher in Batavia for ttn years* went further; he 
advocated secondary and higher schools as well as a training 
school for Indonesian officials. He wanted a free Press and repre¬ 
sentation for the Indonesians in the States General. Because he 
was far ahead of the great majority of his compatriots in Indo¬ 
nesia, he was practically forced to resign. Later^ he became a 
member of the Second Chamber in The Hague* and the Dutch 
historian Vandenbosch of him: 

* He attacked the abuses of the culture system and demanded 
that the first consideration of colonial policy should be not 
how much the metropolitan country could get out of the East 
Indies, but how much it could do to raise the material and in- 
teUectual interests of the colony/ ^ 

Dr W, R. Baron van Hoe veil was foUow^ed by a famous 
reformistj E. D, Dckker, who resigned his post in the Civil Ser- 
\icc ai a critical moment to stimulate Dutch public opinion 
against the Culture System. His book^ iMax Houeiaar^ wxittcu 
under the pseudonym of Multatuli* is often called the Dutch 
Uncle Toijfs Cabin. It aroused so much public interest and con¬ 
cern that after fierce parhamentary battles in the eighteen- 
forties, the decision was taken (in 1848) to make Ministers re¬ 
sponsible to Parliament and not to the Crown^ The Queen*a 
speech read from the throne in 1901 struck a moral note: 

*As a Christian Power the Netherlands is obligated in the 
East Indian Archipelago to regulate belter the legal pcksition 
of native Christi2ms* to lend support on a firm basis to Chris¬ 
tian missions^ and to imbue the whole conduct of government 
with the consciousness that the Netherlands has a moral duty 
to fulfil with respect to the people of these regions . , 

This moral attitude* which often proved good business at the 
same time* inspired what is known as the 'Ethical Policy ^ of the 
Dutch Government and led to the recruitment of many idealisti c 
civil serv'ants who gave a lifetime of disinterested service to 
their East Indian colony. To them must be added a long list of 
Dutch scholais in many fields of research who described the 
variety' of languages* peoples* and stages of civilization* the flora 
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and the Buddhist^ Hindu* and Islamic influences in 

Indonesian culture. 

The Dutch bibliography of Indonesia is interesting; no branch 
of knowledge, except the psychology of colonial peoples, seems 
to have been overlooked, the authors arc among the most dis- 
tinguished experts in their fields of work. In the museums of 
Holland, notably in Leyden and in jWsterdam, you may find 
the most detailed and the best arranged collection of exhibits 
ever arranged by a colonial Power of its colonics; its textiles 
and woodcarvingj silver work and weaving of all kinds; wayang 
figures and jewellery; statistics of the products on which the 
lives of Indonesians as well as Dutch people depend, rubber, 
tin, cinchona, coffee, and tea; diagrams of schools and hos¬ 
pitals. But there is no sign of the fact, uppermost in the minds 
of all politically conscious Indonesians, that colonial peoples 
increasingly demanded the right to rule ihcmselves* and that 
those who dared work openly for thU right—men like Sukarno, 
Hatta, Sjahrir, and Natsir—were imprisoned and csilcd, just 
as the British Government imprisoned Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru. And for the same reason. 

This colonial relationship, the natural psycliology of those 
who governed and those who were governed, was inevitably 
reflected in tlie cultural impact of the Dutch on Indonesia. 
Basically it was a relationship of superior and inferior which in 
ntore recent times was disguised and sometimes subliirtatcd into 
that of parent and child^ The Dutch decided what would be 
suitable for the ^ native^. In tlic days of the Company, and as 
late as 1850, an official British manual says; 

* Government concern for native education was limited to 
the native Christians in die Moluccas, but the necessity for a 
larger supply of native offidals possessing a certain amount of 
education induced the Government to start some twenty schools 
in which the sons of tlie native aristocracy were trained. Before 
many years had passed public opinion began to realize the duty 
ofbringing education and development witliin the reach of all 
uarives imcspcetivc of whether they were to become servants 
of the administradon or not, but it was not till that a 
general scheme for native education was set on foot.'" 
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By this time, Dutch educational policy had passed through 
various $tages. At first Indonesians could enter schools for Euro¬ 
peans, but when the number of applicants increased rapidly the 
Govcmmcni began to erect schools for tlie people. "Governor 
General Rochussen^, V"andenbosch writes, ‘ was fully comdneed 
of the disadvantages, principally ofa pohdcal nature,, which can 
proceed from such mixed education/ By Government decrees 
'admission of natives to the European schools became excep¬ 
tional. The Government did not close the schools to natives 
entirely, ouL of fear of the offence it would cause, but it did close 
them to the Chinese/ \Vitli the growth of Liberalism in Hohatid, 
policy changed; European schools were opened to Christian 
Indonesians and the children of Regents, and in iSys^ (the date 
mentioned in the quotation from the British Government's 
Al^nuol)^ European primary schools w^crc theoretically open to 
all, but the qualifications included higher school fees and a com¬ 
mand of Dutch, Two years later, the first Indonesian was ad¬ 
mitted to a secondary school—he was the grandchild of a 
Javanese prince* But secondary education remained v^ry limi¬ 
ted, whilst university education was not made a\iiilabic in Indo¬ 
nesia until 1924, the theory being that Indonesians ^ould go to 
Holland for higher education. The Dutch made no racial dis¬ 
crimination; education, and it was usually of a very high stan¬ 
dard, was avaibble to the Indonesian aristocracy; indeed, for 
obvious financiid reasons, it was substantially limited to titem. 

In the ten years before the war^ rapid strides were made 
towards providing elementary education, cspeciaDy in Java and 
in SumaLra; the Outer Island, as the Dutch called them, wrerc 
practically ignored. Yet Professor Vandetibosch, writing in the 
laLe nineteen-thirties, ihus summed up the position: 

"The extent of the unfinished educational task can be 
determined only in relation to a given objectis^e. If the goal is 
the provision of the entire East Indian popuJatiou witli a 
thrccvyear-school of education, 30% of the task has 

been accomplished; if the goal is a general six-ycar-school 
t^'pe, 30 %; and if the objective is a scven-year-school type, 
tlie East Indian Government has only achieved 15% of its 
stupendous task/"^ 
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This quotation Trom one of a number of enlightened Dutch 
writers suggests that even m the field of education, Dutch in¬ 
fluence was limited to a small proportion of the population. Yet 
it was through education that the main influence of Dutch rule 
was exerted. There was little direct cultural impact^ but the 
gro\^lh of education helped an increasing number of Indo¬ 
nesians to acquire a knowledge of their own histor^^ even though 
it w'as* through the eyes of DulcIi scholars^ and it introduced 
them to the culture of the Western world, again through the 
medium of Dutch. Apart from school reading, the Dutch 
Government organized a Bureau for Popular Litcraturcp pub¬ 
lishing Indonesian elasslcs and. folk-lore, translating Western 
stories, and encouraging Indonesians to >ivrite stories them¬ 
selves, and to contribute to magazineSi libntries were organized, 
especially in the larger towns; they increased from 700 in 1:91:? 
to 2,334 ^ ^937t ^ year they had a cireniation of 

1,834,268 books. 

Education w^as the catalyst of nationalisnL. So long as the 
Indonesian mind was unaware of the outside world, of the great 
social forces tvhich were changing the society of the Western 
w^orldj the rule of die foreigner was unchallenged* Adat—the 
Arabic word for * customary law’—was undisturbed. Horizons 
vvidened by Western education implied a challenge to die status 
quo. Indonesian intellectuals inevitably acquired a new prestige 
among their own people and began to acquire a new confidence 
in themselves. Tliis knowledge of their own intelkciual gifts led 
to a demand for a share in the govermnenr of thetr own country, 
the first important rift between ruler and ruled. Western cdtJca- 
tion did not have the clTectp as many Dutchmen andcipated, of 
creating closer cultural lies between themselves and their 
colonial people. Indeed, one Dutch Professor of Sociology puts 
forward the theory that it had the opposite ciTcct, heightening 
national consciousness, and lessening respect for the Dutch 
Janguage as a social factor. 

^The true nationalist', he says, *ts a non-co-operator; he 
no longer aspires to a job in the government service* Indo- 
ucsian wotncti with sclf-rcspcct care less and less for employ¬ 
ment as housekeepers in the service of Europcam. Eventually 
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evcci jnanriage >vith a European has little attraction any 
longer for many Indonesian women. Thus a new scale of 
values is seen to be gradually projecting itself across the old 
colonial scale. Further^ in common with education, this new 
scale of values affected the position of women and the young. 
In the capacity of Wcstembied intdlcctuab and fellow- 
fighters in the nationahst struggle, the womenfolk and the 
young could often win for themselves a social prestige which 
conflicted with traditional Indonesian ideas. In this sense, 
too, Western education^ by which many young girls profited, 
had a revolutionizing influence on Indonesian society.** 

It was natural that this increasing awareness of themseJvea led 
to an examination of their own cultural heritage and to a deeper 
sense of the centuries of stagnation w'hich characterisicd Indo¬ 
nesian cultural patterns and social structure. The challenge was 
met by young intcUcctiLals who were no longer willing to accept 
j>i tolo the methods or the content of Western education. The 
leading exponent of this revolutionary doctrine was a Javanese 
aristcM:rat, Ki Hadjar Dew^antoro. He spent six years of his 
life in exile, distnUicd from liis country for nationalist propa¬ 
ganda. When he returned to Djokjakarta in 1933, his mind w'as 
already clear, his decision taken. He founded the first Taman 
Siswa school in Djogjakarta. The w^ords literally translated 
mean ^students^ garden^, but Dewantoro was using them in a 
more symbolic sense. *No imitadon of the Western world, but 
construction tom the bottom up of a civilization initially 
javaucse, later Indout^ian*, was the basis of his teaching* 
‘Everybody’’, he said, ‘who learns a foreign language, gains 
access to a new world.' He w^anted to help his countrymen to 
absorb into their own national lives those elements of knowledge 
and of beauty with w hich education liad made them familiar. 
He and a group of Indonesians w^hc ral li ed to his support refused 
to take any financial support from the Dutch Government. 
Teachers w^ere paid only a subsistence wage—about onc-quarter 
the salary paid fay Government and mission institutions—hut 
they always had a fine group of people w'ho worked for the ideal, 
and by 1940 there were 120,0m pupils in Taman Siswa schools 
as against 66,000 in the corresponding Dutch-aided schools. 
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They were more than schoob in the ordinary sense of the word; 
they taught the traditions of Javanese as w^cll as of Western 
culture, they revived the arts of the country, its gamclan music, 
its painting, its literature, and its dancing. They were the cul¬ 
tural expression of nationalism, and the great majority of those 
young men and women who are playing an important part in 
Indonesian life today, especially among die Javanese, were 
pupils in Tanian Sisw'a schools. The cultural aw^akening which 
is so marked a feature of the Republic—in painting, above all— 
is due, in large part, to the work of De wan lord* "A craftsman 
who makes beautiful and useful objects is much more valuable 
than a clerk" was one of his slogiuis, 

Dewantoro encouraged self-expression and originality, a pride 
in tradition, and a tvillingncss to choose or reject all that was 
valuable in their own culture and to integrate with that which 
was valuable in that of other driliseations. His emphasis was on 
ardsde, rather than on scientific, values of life, and his views,, 
comparable perhaps w'ith those of Tagore, still influence the 
programmes of ed ucation in the Republic, 

It is too early to see how Indonesian culture will develop; 
how' much it will continue or build on its own traditions, and 
what it win assimilate from other cultures, botli Western and 
from other Asian countries* The Dutch who occupied these 
islands in their ot™ golden age, the age of Rembrandt and 
Fram; Hals, grew rich in one generation on the prtsducts; they 
became a nation of burghers famous for comfort rather than 
artistic achievements The Indonesians lost their inspiratjon, 
except in Bali, when Hindu influence ended and the rule of the 
Muslims began* Only when a new national consciousness deve- 
loped in the last century did signs appear of a renaissance. The 
Taman Sisw^ schools canalized these yearnings for self-expres¬ 
sion* Today Indonesians are free to build a new culture. WTiat 
they have achieved and the pattern of the future arc subjects 
which are described in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vm 


ISLAM, MARXISM AND NATIONALISM 


T h Ela^ chapter showed the lasting influence which HiTiduism 
excricd on the diverse cultures of Indonesia. Mo^t powcrfiil 
among the peoples of Sumatra^ Java, and Bahj its impact was 
leas in Kalinumtan and Sulawesi, where it \sins confined to the 
coastal areas, whilst In the further territories of West Irian the 
majority of people renaalned in what was ^^^tually a Stone Age 
period of development. The social pattern of Islam ivas 
gradually imposed on Indonesiau society as it existed in pre- 
Hindu times, and it was not effectively challenged until the 
basic ideas of Marxism penetrated the young Nationalist Move¬ 
ment during the First World War. 

The nationalist idea, in the sense of self-government, was 
scarcely discernible in the seemingly static society of Indonesia 
until the begimung of the twentieth century* At that time, the 
Dutch seemed firmly established as the pemmneni rulers of the 
country* They themselves had gradually introduced more liberal 
ideas into their administration, and at the turn of tlie century 
their Ethical Policy implied the dual objectives of economic 
development and certain measures of social welfare. 

The Dutch system of ^indirect nile^ had been based on an 
alliance of local rulers Avith the colonial Power. It was profitable 
to both partners* It developed a common interest in the slainj 
In their first contacts with Indonesia, the East India Com* 
pany had made treaties with the local nflers, just as the British 
did in the case of the rulers of Indian, states* From the end of 
the eighteenth century when die Government took over the 
administration, until 1907^ when a new policy was formulated, 
there W'crc 283 native states of which four w^ere in Java and the 
rest in the Outer Territories, These states were indireedy 
governed, oldiough the po^ver of the local rulers diminished 
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until, as one Dutch ^xitcr describes it, the contracu between 
them and the Government 

‘really became mere acts of investiture, whereby the Govem- 
nicnt invested the vassal in his ofhee only under certain con¬ 
ditions, and promised to maintain him in it only so long as 
these conditions were lived up to.’^ 

Outside Java, where for economic reasons the Dutch concen¬ 
trated tlieir efforts and intcnslhcd their rule, 

'the relationship with the native states was punitive in 
character; interferences with them occurred only when inter¬ 
national complicadons threatened . . . There were in the 
Outer Territories a number of small states which had not 
been brought formally under Dutch jurisdiction at all.’* 

The new policy, as stated by the then Govcmor-General 
\'an Heuta, included the extension of Dutch influence in areas 
outside Java, new rcladonships with the rulers of native states, 
and an insistence that they should introduce much-needed 
reforms in thdr areas. For the Jong contracts (treaties) with the 
Duidi, a Short Declaration was signed by local rulers, recog¬ 
nizing the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and agreeing to 
CJtctutc and maintain all regulations issued by the Queen or the 
Governor-General. The Government in Batavia thus assumed a 
far greater measure of responsibility for local administration, 
and the local rulers—the sultanates—owed allegiance to the 
Dutch, although they themselves still maintained their privi¬ 
leged position in the areas they controlled. 

Witlilii about ten years, 250 Indonesian rulers had signed the 
Short Declaration with tiic Netherlands East Indies Govern¬ 
ment. ‘In igio’, Dr. Vlcitc WTote, ‘the Indies showed a 
very different picture from that which they had presented in 
1870. Peace ruled everywhere, and the administration of Bata¬ 
ta had become highly efficient. Economically, the country had 
developed amazingly.* The time was ripe, he suggested, ‘for 
modem meihods and new ideas’. In The Hague, many en¬ 
lightened Dutchmen, both in and outside the administration, 
began to feel a perfectly genuine ‘concern’ for the welfare of 
those millions of men whom they ruled. The days of crude 
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cxplcitatloB wtrt over; a paternalistic colonialism took its place. 
This change of attitude was influenced by several outstanding 
men of the timet Mr. Th. van Deventer whose article ‘A Debt 
of Honour’ argued that the NetlierUmds were bound * in honour’ 
to refund for social welfare some of the millions which had been 
acquired in Indonesia; Profesor Snouck Hurgronje, famous for 
his studies of Islam, who wrote ‘The Indonesians arc imploring 
us to give them instruction; by grandng their wish we shall 
secure their loyalty for an unlimited time'; Professor van Vollert' 
hoven whose research on Adat law was responsible for Dutch 
juridical policy, and many other scliolars who began to study 
the peoples of lnd.oneEia, their religions, their customs, their 
dances, their village societies. Tor more than two centuries 
Dutch interests had been almost exclusively that of trade. At 
the turn of the tw'cntieth century many Dutchmen became 
aware of an Indonesian civilization, and their conscience was 
awakened to a sense of responsibility towards it. ‘The period 
between tgoo and 1917’, Dr. Vlckke wrote, ‘became an era of 
increasing care by the government for the native inhabitants of 
the Indies,’* During the same period ‘the economic progress 
was such that the reformers saw most of the material obstacles 
to their plans removed’.* 

This is the background of Dutch policy as seen through Dutch 
eyes. But what was happening to the Indonesians themselves? 
Modem ideas could not be kept in watertight compartments* 
influencing Dutch opinion but having no impact on the small 
number of Indonesians who came in contact with the outside 
wtuld. By the time Dutch opinion showed some sympathy with 
Indonesian culture* Indonesians thexnselvca were emerging from 
their own isolation; they were asking for equal treatmem and 
self-expression* During those last years of pacifleation which led 
to the Pax Ji^derlandia^ Indonesians discussed their rulers inside 
the closed walls of the kratons wliich presented an outward* but 
misleading calm^ and in the Islamic schools where few Dutch¬ 
men penetrated. The idea of self-government wag not yet alive 
amongst the most advanced. Kartini, a Javan«ae woman who 
is acknowledged as one of the earliest NationaUsts* wrote to a 
Dutch school Iricnd in 1900; 
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‘With heavy hearts, many Europeans here sec how the 
Javanese, whom they regard as their inferiors, arc slowly 
awakening, and at every turn a brown man comes up, who 
shows that he has just as good brains in his head, and a Just 
as good heart in his body, the white man. But wc are going 
forward, and they cannot hold back the current of time. I 
love the Hollanders very, very' much, and 1 am grateful for 
every'thing that wc have gained through tiicm. Many of them 
are among our best friends, but there are also others Avho dis¬ 
like us, for no other reason than we are bold enough to emu¬ 
late them in education and culture... 

* Oh, now I understand why they arc opposed to the educa¬ 
tion of the Javanese, ’When the Javanese becomes educated 
then he will no longer say amen to everything that is sug¬ 
gested to him by his superiors,’ ^ 

A year later she described how‘Influential men in the Govern¬ 
ment, with the Governor-General at their head* were strongly 
in favour of spreading the Dutch language among the natives’. 
And the reason? She expressed it as a ‘means of bringing the 
Javanese nearer to the Hollanders; so that iliese last may seem, 
not as Strangers, but as loved protectors’.* 

Kartini w'as an exceptional personality, a Muslim who had 
certain Christlaji sympalhics. She rebelled against the Islamic 
convention of polygamy, and she believed in the education of 
women. But in a vi'idcr sphere progressive ideas were alive in 
Islamic schools, among men who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and, most of all, among young Indonesiaiis who came 
into touch with the teachings of the Egyptian Mufti Shaik 
Muhammad 'Abduh. This Islamic theologian made Cairo the 
centre of modern Islamic thought round about igoo. He started 
a magazine in 1900 called d-Maitar {Tie Lighiluntse) which one 
of his disciples, Rashid Rida, edited after his death five vears 
later. Egyptian teachers visited Indonesia, and for an increasing 
number of Indonesian inteUcctuals their first contact with the 
outside world was acquired in the al-Azhar Univeireity in Cairo. 
Here, they discussed the adaptation of Islam to the new' scientific 
trends of IrVestem thought; the superstitions which were often 
embodied in Islamic practices; decadence among the mujahids 
(mullahs); the use of Latin characters and of other languages 
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than Arabic in Islnmic rituaJ; rcferms in the Islamic educa- 
dotial s^'stctrt; the use of European clothing'. While Dutch 
scholars were preaching tlie need to prcscnc adat laws and 
were constructing an extraordinarily complicated sj-stem of 
nineteen adat law areas to maintain the variety of legal and 
social tiistoms throughout the country, leaders of thought in 
Islamic circles—and go% of Indonesians arc Muslirns — were 
discussing tJieir modernization. The Abduh Movement aimed 
at the restatement of Islam in terms of social values and worked 
for a more progressive Islamic society^ not for the perpetuation 
of adat laws. It played an important part in the hktory of Indo¬ 
nesian Nationalism and the Muhammadijah, formed in 1912, 
became 115 most widely organized expression. It was more than 
a religious organization. It took up such issues as the need for 
reforms—in marriage and funeral ccrenaonies; it was respon¬ 
sible for special schools^ hospitals, and libraries and it pioneered 
in the education of girls. The Friday iermon in the mosque was 
now given in the regional language which brought religion 
nearer to the masses. By giring Islam a social and ethical pro¬ 
gramme and by linking social progress with the mosque* the 
Muhammadijah also helped to develop the political conscious¬ 
ness ofltidone^ians and strengthen the nationalist idea* 

The Muhammadijah was tlm expression of social ferment, 

*Tlic middle-class IndonesiansProfessor Wertheim wrote* 
Tclt strong traditional emotional tics with Islam such as most 
Europeans feci with ChrUtendom, Moreover* in a colonial 
coiintr>' there was all the more need to distinguish ouesdf 
fiom the foreign overlords* WTiat this Indonesian really 
needed was to be able to call faimself an Islamite without 
having to feel ashamed of his faith in the presence of Wes¬ 
terners' to profess a faith* that is, which harmonized with the 
modem age and his own aspirations as a man of his time.'* 

Thus, the modem tendencies in Islam contributed to the main 
stream of national awaken mg, and kd* as a later chapter ^vill 
show* to the formartion of the Masjumi* die largest party in 
Indonesia today. 

Parallel with the growth of I slam as an exprc5Sion of National¬ 
ism came events in other parts of Asia which gave it greater 
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MgnMcance. The year 1904 i$ a landmark in the history of 
Nationalism throi^hout colonial Asia, ‘In Atjeh,* Dr. \T!cklte 
records, ‘the party hostile to the Dutch braced itself for a last 
stand when the news of the Japanese ^nctorics over the Russians 
firet brought home to them that an eastern race might have a 
chance of success m war against the men of the west.’ The myth 
onVhjtc superiority was challenged, and the restdt was a greater 
^-wnscioi^cK a deeper self-confidence. Within a few yean 
the Nationalist Movement in Indonesia, as elsewhere in Asia 
became a political force. ^ 

In 1906 and 1907, a retired doctor, Dr. Wahidln Sutlirohu- 
sodo (Djogjakarta), visited many parts of Java lo persuade 
young intellectuals to co*opcrate with him in seiUng up a 
s o re p committee. He knew front personal experience the 
poor living conditions of most Javanese. He believed that they 
could be inyrovcd only if more people with a scientific cduca- 
lon rcah^cd their res^nsibility. On May aoth, tgoB, he set up 

members from the 

Faculty of Medicine. Students from the Teachers' Schools in 
Ujogjakarta, Magclang, and Surabaya started branches in their 
own areas, and in October at a congress in DjoBjakarta the 
organization elected officers and a committee. Its activities 
were i^tncted to the cultural sphere, since, by a Dutch Govern* 
metii Regulatron of 1854, tJie setting up of a political organiza¬ 
tion was pmhibitcd. Its appeal was limited, and its memberehip 

confined mamly to Indonesian civil ^rvams and incdlec- 
tuais in Java and Madura, 

Ihree years later an organization was formed which had a 
mudi wider support. The Sarekat Dagang Islam (Islamic 
Traders Assoaapon) arose from a judicious blending of eco¬ 
nomic and rcli^ous motives. Javanese cloth merchants, alarmed 
by the c 5 ompeution from Chinese entrepreneurs, made Javanese 
trading interests their objective. PoUtically they stood for a seff- 
^venung Indonesia within the Dutch Empire. Parallel with 
the growth of Sarekat Islam, tlic idea of Nationalism was taking 
shape. In December 1912. Ki Hadjar Dewantoro, Dr. Douwel 
iJ^ker, and Dr. Mangunkusumo founded the ‘Indische Par¬ 
ly at Bandung. Its aim w-as frankly self-government, and it was 
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the first open challenge to Dutch authority. The result was that 
these three men were exiled. But their place was taken by three 
Dutch Socialist officials, Sneevliet (he was executed by a 
Gestapo firing squad in Holland in 194s), Brandsteder, and 
Dekkcr, who foimcd a Socialist association in Semarang in 
1914, just before the outbreak of the World War. 

Sarckat Islam was by this time a powerful mass organization 
with a membership of 800,000. Its conferences—in Bandung in 
1916 and in E^akarta in J 9 t 7 —showed the pressure of Socialist 
ideology. The Socialists were a Marxist group within an 
organization based on Islam. They attracted a considerable fol¬ 
lowing among the more politically minded members during the 
First World War. In 1913, tlie resolutions passed by Sarckat 
Islam urged social reforms but did not express hostility to Dutch 
rule. In igi6, the slogan had become ‘Co-operation with the 
Government for the welfare of the Indies’, At the National 
Congress in Djakarta in 1917, a demand was made for inde¬ 
pendence ‘by evoludon, nor by revolution', and a number of 
young Marxists, led by Semaun, who were destined to play 
leading roles in the poHdcal life of Indonesia, attacked Dutch 
rule, and introduced a Marxist analysis of society. TTie leader¬ 
ship of Sarckat Islam in 1917 was composed of Muslims who 
had come into dte Nationalist Movement through Islamic 
organizations. They rcficctcd the modem trend in Islam w'hich 
was described earlier; their views had a social-religious back¬ 
ground, and whilst they were struggling for independence, dicy 
were not w'orking for any change in the pattern of Indonesian 
society. H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto and Abdul Mub, two outstand¬ 
ing leaders, belonged to the Javanese ruling class from which, 
as we have already seen, Dutch rule had found many willing 
alhes until the days of national wakening. Staunch Nationalists 
though they were, they were dicn demanding recognition as 
equal partners rather than a complete break >vith Holland. 

It is against this background that a change in Dutch policy 
must be interpreted. The national awakening, the Russian 
Revolution and the impetus it provided to social ferment 
throughout the world, the popularity of Sarckat Islam, die 
growth of Marxist ideas, all these were signs that changes must 
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be made in the East Indian Go^-crnmcnt. In Holland the Dutch 
Socialists added their demands for a greater measure of demoo 
racy in colonial government. The result was that in 1918 the 
'Volisraad’ was cstabh'shed. ITiis ‘Council of the People’ had 
a minimum of ihirty-ninc members, of whom the Chairman was 
appointed by die Crown; of the others, the Govcmor^General 
appointed five Indonesians, fourteen Europeans and foreign 
Asiatics, and ten Indonesians, nine Europeans and foreign 
Asiatics were elected by indirect suffrage. The Volfcsraad had 
only advisory powets, but it was given the rights of free CJiprcs- 
sion, of petition and questioning. For the first time, Dutch 
authority was challengt^ on its own territory. The Govemor- 
GencraJ who opened it on May j8th, igiS, made history; never 
again could Dutch rule acquire absolute control in administra¬ 
tion. 

‘Oflicials of the old school', Amry Vandenhosch wrote, 
‘dreaded the opening of the Voltsraad, since they knew they 
would not feel at home under the new conditions. Where 
formerly they commanded, they would now have to emerge 
from their ofiices and studies into the glaring publicity of an 
assembly to explain and justify their actions. Their fears were 
more than justified, for such a storm of criticism broke loose 
in the first sessions as to sweep them off their feet. The 
Government, shocked by all this criticism, unprepared and 
overwhelmed, made only feeble replies. Hardly had the 
Voltsraad been brought under control when news of revolu¬ 
tionary movements throughout Europe led to a second out¬ 
burst, even more severe than the first. On November iB a 
member of the National East Indian Party made a very 
critical speech In which he defended the right of revolution. 
WTien that same day the Government received news from 
Netherlands of attempted revolutionary disorders there 
it apparently became frightened, for the Governor-General, 
wi^out consulting either the Council of the Indies or the 
Minister of Colonies, sent a hastily prepared statement to the 
Vollisraad promising far-reaching governmental reforms.'i* 

These were known as die ‘November promises’; some of the 
changes they implied did not take place until 19115. The 
Volksraad provided a platform for agitation by Nationalists who 
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formed National Faction presided over by Mob, Hnsm 
Thamriii; tltey demanded a better system of admirii^tration, 
inipnovements m political and economic spheres. TTiey were a 
parliamentary group working ultimately for independence by 
Icgalj non-revolutionary means. 

Meanwhile, Nationalists were divided, not on tlie uJdmate 
objective orindependencej but on the methods whereby it might 
be achieved, When the Sarekat Islam Congress was held in 
Surabaya in igai this division of opinion led to a split, A sec¬ 
tion of its members were still prepared to co-operate with the 
Dutch whilst fighting for self-government; othersj mainly tlio^ 
who were Marxists as well as Nationalists, considered such co¬ 
operation as a betrayal of the independence movement. 
Semaun^ leader of the Marxist group, had been chiefly respon¬ 
sible for transforming the Social Democratic Association into 
die Perserikatan Kommunist di India {known as the P.K.I.} in 
They now formed a Communist group inside Sarckai 
Islam. PiK.I. speakers criticized Sarekat Islam as a capitalist 
body; the real division in society, another argued, was along 
class lines, not diosc of religion. This Marxist challenge in an 
organizadon founded by devout Miisltim was taken up by 
Hadji Agus Salim who smardy retorted tliat the Prophet had 
expounded historical materialism twelve hundred years before 
Karl Marx was born. He carried the day^ *4 resolution was 
passed forbidding members to belong to die P.KT^, with the 
result Lhai Communists withdrew from Sarekat Islam. 

Although weil-knowT> Communists like Semaun, Darsono, 
and Alimin withdrew from Sarekat Islam^ they already had a 
central organiaation in the Indonesian Cornmuribt Party which 
directed the actinides of its rank and file members. By 1923, 
most of the branches of Sarekat Islam were under Communist 
leadership. Thus whilst the leaders—^Hadji Agus Salim and 
Abdul Muis—were In favour of parliamentary tactics, the local 
branches frequently supported revolutionary' action in die form 
of strikes. 'Fhe right-wloig leaders met die situadon by a purge 
of the organization, and die formadon of a new one called 
Pariai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (P.S.IJO* The left-wing group 
formed a rivaJ body called Sarekat Ra^jat Merab (Red Pcopk^s 
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Union) which at once threw in its lot with the P,K J. The 
P+S.I.Lj led by men who were Muslim Nationalbts, moved 
nearer and nearer to Pan-t^]ambm, and or^iiizcd a scries of 
^AU-Islam Congresses*. In a country which is predominantly 
Muslim^ this polic)' secured a good deal of mass support, but it 
was non^politicaJ^ and many of its leading members at that 
time were prepared to fall m with Dutch plan5 Ui increase 
Indonesian participation in the Government. 

This i^ue of co-opera rion became mo re and more body con¬ 
tested 4is the Dutch increased Indonesian representadon in the 
Volkaraad. In 1925 they passed a new Comdtution extending 
its powers. From being a purely advisory body it now became 
co-legislativc; its assent was necessary for the budget- it was 
able to amend Government measures and to initiate le^slation; 
to ask for information but not to ask a question which carried 
the right to a written answer leading to a debate and a vote of 
confidence. Left-wing Nadonalists, both Communists and non- 
Communists, sai,v in this change only a device to counteract the 
grov^^ing political consciousness of groups of Indonesians. Others 
considered the change in Dutch policy as a victory for the 
Nadonalist movement and believed that gradually they could 
win effective controL The issue was one which faces all Nationa* 
lists; in India, in somewhat similar circumstances, the Indian 
National Congress, united under Gandhi*® leadership, adopted 
the policy of non-\-iolencc. In Indonesia, Islam and Marxism 
were to a certain extent competing ideologies; the challenge to 
those nationalists who saw progressive Islamic ideas as the 
foundation of the State came from nationalists who w^crc 
already consciously tvorking for a Communist revolution. 

The Fifth World Congress of the Comin tern formulated a policy 
of revolutionary acti\itics among the colonial peoples of Asia, 
and the P.K.L at two conferences in Djugjakarta and Surabaya 
at the end of 19^24 worked out the application of ilib 
directive. 

The Communists themselves were not united on the policy 
they should pursue* In Indonesia, as in China, twro groups 
struggled for leadership. One group, led by Alimin and Musso, 
was prepared to follow Comintern directives, whether they were 
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^Ited to national cocditiom or not- The second group was led 
by Tan Malaka. After continuous agitation, Alimin and Musso 
succeeded in ’i>inning over the Executive CoTumittct: ofthe Com¬ 
munist Party to their policy. At a meeting held in the Pram- 
banan Templcj outside DjogjakarEa, in October 191253 the deci¬ 
sion was taken to organiie a revolution aimed at the overthrow 
of Dutch power; the date selected was June 19^6, and the first 
blow was to be struck by the railway workers. Tan Malaka^ the 
Comintern representative for South-east Asia and Australia, 
was in Manila at the time; he sirongly opposed the idea, and 
before it could materialize, he tvrote a pamphlet to show that it 
was premature and he had it circulated to Communist Party 
members in Java and Sumatra. \Mien the rebellion was 
launched m November igi^S—'it had been postponed because of 
difficulties of organization in the Communist Party—it was 
quickly suppressed* Failure was attributed partly to Tan 
Malaka's counter-agitation, but the history of the revoludou 
suggests that the masses of vforkere in the cidcs and on the hig 
plantadons, where the Communists had been able to exploit 
w^orsening conditions, were largely Indifferent- Metal-workers 
and dock-workers struct in Surabaya and were supported by 
tram™ and railway-workers- There vifcrc strikes in West Java^ 
Central Java, and along the w^cst coast of Sumatra in the dis¬ 
trict of Padang. In Djakarta the Communists seized die tele¬ 
graph office and held it for several hours. In West Java and in 
fendungj Dutch troops fought with Communist forces, and the 
situadoji was not under Dutch control for some weeks. In 
January a strike was organii!;cd in the cod-mining area 
of Saw'ahlocnto and Siloenkaug in the hinterland of Padang^ 
In die middle of the small town of Siloenkang today, in a 
square surrounded by markets^ 1 was taken to see a memorial 
to (he men who fell in the clashes with the Dutch police* ** We 
had guerrilla fighters even in those days/ my companions from 
a nearby weaving shed told mc- 
Tlic Dutch launched a coimter-ofrcnsivc in June 1927 osteii'* 
Bibly because they had inrormation indicating a third outbreak* 
In Holland itself, Tiidoncslan students were suddimly visited by 
Dutch police; documents were seized purporting to provide 
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evidence of connections between them and the Javanese P.KJ. 
leader, ihen m exile in Moscow. In Java and Sumatra several 
thousand people were arrested and many of ifiem sent to the 
malarial swamps of New Guinea. The Dutch Government had 
given Its Governor-General full poweis to intern any Indo¬ 
nesian subject without trial. Thousands were seized on the 
grounds of being politically suspect. Dutch intemrnent orders 
w'crc so ruthless that a new word was coined to describe people 
w'ho were sent to Nctv Guinea, as *di"DiguIkan^ (to be di- 
gulJcd, after the name of the worst camp Boven Digul). Many 
nationalists died in Boven Digul. Many were siiH there at the 
beginning of the war in the Pacific* 

This was a turaing-pobit in the history of Indonesian 
nationalism. The P.K.I. went underground; a new leadership 
emerged among young men and women who were deeply moved 
by the events of i9^?6-7* They began to hate Duidi rule, to 
think and feel as nadonahsis first and foremost. *^n ideology of 
nationalism developed which provided a united front. A£ttr 
there was only one issue, that of co-operation or non* 
coHDperation with Dutch tule» Tlie very fact that in the 
nationalist movement the concrete goal of an organization^ 
Professor Berg writes of this period, 

*is less of a stimulm to parricipation than the opportunity to 
express feelings of solidarity and grievance and instinctive 
opposidon to foreign influence In many respects, renders it 
impossible to keep political, social, religious, Pan-Islamic, 
apologetic, and cultural action absolutely disdnet.^^^ 

In this second stage of the nationalist movement, which lasted 
until the Japanese interlude, all these Factors played their part. 
Youdi groups, uudl now called ^ Young Java", ‘Young Suma¬ 
tra", ‘Young Celebes \ * Young Ambon*, now came logctber as 
one oxganization— * Pemuda Indonesia' — in Bandung on Feb* 
ruary 7Lh, 19:^7* The ^Pemuda Muhammadiah^ (Young 
Muhammadans) was formed. Scouts had their own orgamza- 
don; some of its branches were affiliated to Pemuda Indo¬ 
nesia; others to Pemuda Muhammadiah* Young Nationalist 
teachers joined the Taman Siswa movement and Nationalists 
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sent their cluldren to thc$c schools in J^va and Sumatra in 
rapidly increa^ng numbers. 

Indonesian women in December 192B held their lirsl Con¬ 
gress in Djogjakana and decided to federate existing organi-* 
zations. Until this timcj women’s groups—notably the 
Puiri Merdcfca (Independent Women) formed in igis— 
were primarily concerned with education. Some of them had 
founded Kartini Schools for girb» But the Union of Indo¬ 
nesian Women, which was formed at a time of widespread 
political activities, provided a platform on which an incrcstsing 
number of women could play their part in the independence 
struggle. Thus, the nationalist idea was wriltcn into every 
type of organization^ trade union, cultural, religious, youth 
and women. 

Nationalism was now the unifying factor* As a political con- 
ccptj it Owed much to Wtstem thought, but it was more thau a 
political concept. It was the sclf-consciousDess of people under 
colonial rule, inevitable, inescapable, sweeping acrcBS boun¬ 
daries rtf class, of religion, rousing illiterate peasant aud inteb 
lecuial, unsettlirig industrial worker and aristocrat, bridging 
regional differences, and ultimately welding the most diverse 
peoples into a common struggle. Differences ofultimate objective 
are overshadow^cd untU the nationalist struggle is won. But 
there Is a wide variety of difference as to the tactics which are 
adopted^ They arc aU fundamentally concerned witli the degree 
of resistance to the colonial power* 

Dutch policy, after the oppressive^ ruthless treatmeut of 
tliosc who took part in or s^mpatliixcd with the rebellions of 
1926-7, now became increasingly paternal. More money was 
^peni on cdticatiou and social welfare; co-operative societies 
were formed; more posts were pro\^dcd for Indoiu^iaus in the 
admiuisiradDu and more seats In the Volksraad. With every 
concession to nationalism, Indonesians w'cre found who re¬ 
garded this 05 a Victory' for co-operalion. They were gradualists 
^ho, in many cases, dcvelop<>d a vested interest in Dutch rule. 
The narrower alliance of rulers in power at the beginning of 
the century was now widened to indude a much larger section 
of society, the middle dass* Dutch rule was challenged by those 
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who wtT€ unwiiliiig lo co-operate, and non-co-operation be¬ 
came the slogan of nationalism. 

In this new phase of nationalism, Sukarao played a leading 
pari in Indonesia whilst Hatta, Sjahrir, and others were work¬ 
ing together in Holland* Revolutionary methods had been tried 
by the Communists and had failed. The problem was how to 
achieve independence by other means. Those nationalists 
who were working in HoUand—they were mainly students— 
and those whose political activities were carried out in Indo¬ 
nesia, made no concessions to Dutch rule; they w^ere united in 
their idea of mdependenee though the road they must travel 
seemed long and bitter. But the Dutch had showm such ruth¬ 
lessness in dealing with the rebellions of 1926-7 that men like 
Hatta, in. Holland^ and Sukarno, now the leading figure in 
the movement in Indonesiaj began to plan for a long stnigglei 
They never turned back from this time until independence w’as 
won* Their names, together with many others—SJahrirj Sjari- 
fuddin, Sartono, Kusuma Sumantri, Na^ir Pantuntjak, Ali 
Sastroamidjojo, Abdulmajidj Djajadiningratj Derma wan Man- 
gunkusumo, Siibardjo, Seiiadjit—to mention only a fc^^f of them^ 
w^cre wxU known to Indonesians; tlicy were political heroes ’who 
were to spend many years in prison or in exile. They were freed 
by die Japanese hi T942, and at once were ilie acclaimed leaders. 
For this reason alone, Dutch propaganda that men like Sukarno, 
Hatta, and Sjahrir were Japanese sioogcs, and that ilie Republic 
w^as ^madc in Japan\ was as dishonest as it was misleading to 
the outside world unaware of Indonesian nationalism* 

The first world contacts which these Indonesian nationalists 
made for their movement were in Fehru^iry^ ^927 at the Con¬ 
ference of the League against Imperialism in BruSiScLs. It co¬ 
incided with the large-scale arrests and deportations in Java and 
Sumatra* The Indonesian Delegation consisted of Hatta, 
Semaun, Nazir Pamuntjak, and Subardjo. Jawaliarlal Nehru 
and K. M* Pamkkar were there from India; Ernst Toller and 
Otto Lehmann-RussbtUdt from Germany; EUen Wilkinson, 
Harry Polhtt, Fenner Brockw^ay, Reginald Bridgeitian, and 
George Lansbury from England; Henri Barbusse from France; 
Katayama from Japan; a delegation of twenty-five Chinese; 
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Edo Fimmenj Roger BaJdwin, and Willi Mimaeubcrg; delega« 
tions from Tndo-Chmaj Egypt* Persia, fromeveiy part of Africa, 
from Me?cico and Latin America, from Korea, Italy, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia. Men and women who have played such 
important roles in the hiscory' of nationalist struggles, whose 
names are now so famUIar as Prime Ministers and Presidents 
where independence has been won. and as political leaders 
where it is not yet achieved, met in Brussels* They gave it a 
significance which the most optimistic could not have imagined. 

Dr. Hatta contributed the first speech about Indonesian 
nationalism to an intcmatiotial gathering. In September of the 
same year he addressed the Conference held by the Women*s 
International League for Peace and Freedom near Paris. Hatta 
came from the advanced political group in Sumatra and was 
already politically active before he left his home in rgs?i to 
study in the Commercial College in Rotterdam. He was 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Padang Branch of the Sumatran 
Youth Association from 1917 to 1919 and Lhcii Treasurer of its 
Central Office. In Holland, he was Chairman of the P.I. and 
editor of its paper Ind&miie M^rdeka^ and it was in this capacity 
that he spoke in the Palais Egmont. He gave an outline of 
Indonesian resistance to Dutch rule and of the development in 
the twentieth century of a conscious nationalism. 

‘How could a tiny country of 7,000,000 people/ he 
‘whose prosperity is completely dependent on colonial wealth, 
fulfil its S 4 >called historical duty to educate a people seven 
times as large? But is it really true that Indonesia is not yet 
rnature enough for independence? Wc stand by our declara¬ 
tion that the Indonesian people possesses the capacity to 
govern itsdfi From oldest times have the political institutions 
of tlic Indonesians been bmlt up on the principle of self- 
government, even dowTi to the smallest villager. The Indo¬ 
nesian people has a natural feeling for democracy. As far as 
the present situadou is concerned already more than 80% of 
the coTonial civil servants are Indonesians* 

* We have only to replace the tiny upper stratum of high 
civil servants, made up entirely of Dutchmen, and then wc arc 
at our goaln And for this we have sufficient intellectual capa¬ 
city* Moreover die top Dutch civil servants tliemselves 
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recognise that the Indonesian administrators, from Rc^nts 
down to the most minor oflicials, posset excellent administra¬ 
tive qualities. It is a fault of the colonial system itself when, in 
this situadon, morale is lacking because ii is not permitted for 
people to express their opinion freely* But tliat is only the 
logical consequence of the educatioti ^stem of Dutch colonial 
policy^ w^hich consbts as far as possible of creating a slave 
men tall tj-'. This situadon will alter the moment the Ind<> 
nesians have the tight to take charge of themselves. Tlicre is 
no question of a too early independence for Indonesia. Even 
the Dutch in the last few years no longer put this quesdon. 
The reality? The reality is that Holland will not give up her 
colonies as her prosperity depends on them. It is egoism that 
forces her to maintain this regime of force. On the other side 
no one can demand of tis that we give tip our right to nadonal 
independence. The future will teach us how w^e shall receive 
this "summum bonum*^ of mankind/** 

Hi$ account of Indonesia's struggle made a great impression on 
all those who heard it, and at the cud of the Conference the 
following resolution w^as passed: 

^The Congress against colonial oppression and for national 
freedom resolves: 

* after hearing the statements about the general posidou m 
Indonesia and considering that: 

* 1 . the purchasing power of the Indonesian population lias 
decreased sin ce the war by at least 15%; 
the wages amount to about only 15% of the wages of 
Europeans; 

*3^ all organizadons and parties which are fighting for the 
improvement of this shocking position arc forcibly sup¬ 
pressed; among other things through the suppression 
by tlie Assembly of the Sarikat Raiat (People’s Party)» 
the Railway Union, and others; 

*4. the so-called democratic reforms are in thcnisdves only 
a means |o stiU worse slavery and deception of the 
people by Dutch Imperialism* 

^3, the political terror of the Dutch administration des¬ 
cribes every acdon as "‘‘commumsdc” or "Moscow 
inspired"; 
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^6- the fordgw policy of “Neutrality’" which Dutch Im¬ 
perialism is foUowiiig in the Far East sadshes the in¬ 
terest of none of the imperialist powers^ rather it 
awakens in each the desire for the possession of the 
strategically important Indonesia, whereby Indonesia 
today, in the possession of Holland, has become a fac¬ 
tor in a new World War—which danger can only be 
avoided by the revoluiionary freedom movement in 
Indonesia. 

* In consideration of this the Congress resolves that the Inde¬ 
pendence movement has become a vita] d^and for the 
Indonesian people, as well as of the greatest interest for all 
mankind/^* 

Haifa and his colleagues played a decisive role m the history 
of Indonesian nationalism whilst they studied in Holland. 
Their organization^ the Pcrhimpoenan Indonesia (Indonesian 
Union), became increasingly political after 1927 and although 
most of its members were not then, and did not subsequently 
become. Communists, they were Marxist in outlook and they 
continued to co-operate Viith the League Against Imperialism 
until 1929, At that point the Communists who controlled it in¬ 
sisted on complete acceptance of their views, with the result that 
many leading Socialists resigned. 

Meanwhile, in Indonesia itself a new organization with which 
the P.L was in touch had been formed after the suppression of 
the Communist rebellions. The leader who emerged at this time 
w'as a young engineer who^ in his middle school days, had wntteUr 
poiiijcal articles under the name VRima^ His real name was 
Sukarno. In the Technical School in Bandung he had formed a 
Study Club w^hidh published a magazine, Indonesia Mads. His 
flare for political work, combined with great abihty as a writer 
and a public speaker, made him a natural leader. On July 4th, 
1927, he, together wdth members of the Bandung Study Club, 
formed the Partai National Indonesia [Indonesian Nationalist 
Party)* Its object w^as uncompromisingly * Indonesian Merdeka" 
(Independence); its pohtical tactic was non-co-operation; its 
basic idea was the building of an Indonesian nation run by 
Indonesians. Meetings were conducted, not in Dutch^ but in 
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the Indonesian language. The new Indonesian anihcm, Ind{^ 
nesia Rnja^ was sung at all their meetings- Sukarno an im¬ 
passioned orator with a powerful mass appeal, and tJie P.N.I. 
rapidly attracted members* It had a simple message which was 
taken to the villages by Sutamo and his colleagues—Sartono. 
Ishak, Anwari, Ali Sastroadmidjojo, and Simai^*D were the 
most active. They helped to spread and to deepen political 
consciousness among the masses more effbctivcly than any other 
orga-ni2ation^ and in due course it w^as able to gather together 
in one Fcdcratian all the Nationalist gnoupis. For the first time 
the nationalist movement^ whcKSc membership was largely con¬ 
centrated in Java and Sumatra, had achieved a unity of purpose. 

The Dutch autltoritics became alarmed and in Dcccnribcr 
1929, Sukarno and seven other leading P.N.I. members were 
arrested, tried after seven months' detendon, and then sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment. Their leaders in jail, the 
P*N,L members became divided as to the tactics to be adopted. 
Some believed that co-operation with the Dutch might achieve 
most rcsulis* Others, and they were the majority, agreed to dis¬ 
band the P.N+L and join a new organization called PartaJ 
Indonesia (Pariindo)- Its objective was independence, its tactics 
were non-co^peradon, but it was more moderate than the 
P.N+L had been* A smaller group, which was opposed to this 
cautious- pohey, w^as called Golo-ngan Merdeka, and it was 
strengthened in igga—when Sukarno was still in prison—by 
the return home finom Holland of Dr. Hatta and Sjahrir* The 
name of the Golongan Merdeka was changed to Pendiditan 
NasionaJ Indonesia (Indonesian National Education Group)- 
Hatta [then thirty) became Ghairrnan and Sjahrir (then 
twenty-three) ^^■as hh right-hand man* Both of tliem believed 
in building up well-trained, politically conscious cadres as an 
indispcti^ble Cmnework for ttie national movement* They 
were tempera men tally different from Sukamo wbo was a 
natural propagandist, stirring audiences with his passionate 
appeals* Hatta and Sjahrir, reluming, as they had done, from 
a Europe where Fascist ideas w^cre beginning to find roots, were 
not only primarily educationalists but they were also interna¬ 
tional in their outlook* They realized, for example, that among 
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the Dutch themselves there were men like Dr. H. J. van Moot, 
Professor J. H, S. Logemann^ J. x^. Jontman, and Mr, van dtr 
Pla5 who did not believe in the old-fashioned concept of 
colonialism. Their bi-momhiy magazine De Siauw {Forward 
Thrust) was a platform for progressive opinion in Holland at a 
time when the pro-fascist Vadcrlandsclif Club was attracting 
support in Djakarta. 

When Sukartso was released from prison he had more 3>Tn- 
paihy witli the Panindo tlian with the Pendidikan Nasional 
Indonesiaj and after trying unsuccessfully to unite these two 
political groups, he threw in his lot with Partindo. Again, his 
leadership, for he was at once made Chaimian, helped to attract 
a large membership. By the middle of 1933, it had fifty-six 
branches and at least ao,ooo members* Once more the Dutch 
decided to remove tins tlireal to their power, and Sukarno was 
arrested bi August 1933^ exiled to Flores Island and then to 
Bcnkulen on the west coast of Sumatra, where he remained until 
the Japanese released him in Witlun a few months Hatta 

was also arrested and then SJaJirir. They were exiled to Boven 
Digul; this was already a large internment camp^ the ^ home ^ of 
thousands who had been exiled there in I9^!6-7 after the Com¬ 
munist rebellions. Sjalirir and Hatta were transferred to Banda 
Ntira in 1936, and, like Sukarno, they remained Dutch 
prisoners until the Japanese challenged Dutch rule* 

Again the National Movement had lost its most outstanding 
leaders. Political activities were suppressed and a severe censor¬ 
ship imposed on correspondence and publications. In these 
conditions, dHisions were inevitable and the next stage of the 
Movement is diaracterized by a large number of parties and a 
confusion of aims« The same main tendencies were diere; those 
who believed that co-operation with die Dutch was a means to 
self-government and those who were firmly opposed to any co¬ 
operation. The main organization was the Parindra, formed by 
the fusion of the Budi Uiomo, the Indonesian Study Clubs, and 
a number of smaller parties. With Dr* Sutnmo as Chairman, its 
actjvitieis covered botli political and social work. Some of its 
members joined the Volksraad and constituted a legal parlia¬ 
mentary opposition. In 1936^ this group put forward a motion 
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demanding self-government \si:hin the Dutch Empire with 
Cabinet Ministers responsible to the Volksraad. They asked the 
Netherlands iq call an Imperial Conference to discuss the best 
methods by which self-government would become cfTcctive. The 
motion was accepted by a majority of the Volksraad and it 
became a petition to the Cro\ra. But it met with no response. 
The Queen of Holland, in common with the colonial rulers of 
Britain and France, failed to recognise the signs of the times In 
Asia* The more radical nationalists who had been prepared to 
co-operate in the Volksraad—A, K. Gam, ,\imr SJarifuddin, 
Sartono, Mohammed Yamin, Sanusi Pane, and others—^formed 
a new political party, the Gerindo, wUch advocated self- 
government. Once more a party grew rapidly and enioUcd 
thousands of members^ chiefly in Java and Sumatra. 

Finally, in 1939^ when the threat of Fascism and w^ar affected 
the whole world, poUticaJ parties tvere brought together into 
one organization-^.A.Pj* (Gabungan Politik Indonesia, i.e> 
the Federation of Indonesian Parties). It reached a much higher 
level of joint political action tlian any preceding organizatJon, 
and it showed a livelier sense of polldca] strategy. In September 
1939 it rc%ived the rejected petition and Issued a mamfesto call¬ 
ing for a parliament with two chambers, elected by and for the 
people, to which the Government would be responsible* 

Events in Europe were quickly reflected in Indonesia* In 
August 1940, when Holland was aWady overrun by the Nazisj 
the Nationalist Movement in Indonesia demanded (i) that the 
Volksraad should be transformed into a parliament based on 
election, each poIiLical group having representatives, and (2) 
that the Chic& of Departments should be transformed into 
Ministers w'ho should be responsible to parliament. This time, 
the Volksraad took the demand seriously but with no sense of 
urgency, ft cstabUshed a coramlttee in September 1940;, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Visman, whose tadt it was to collect 
reports from all political parties. 

The KejKirt of the Visman Committee^ published in 194^1 
proved to be the last ofliciat Dutch report on Indonesia. Its 
members—three Dutch, three Indonesians, and one Indo- 
ncsian-Chuu^se—gave an account of the country between the 
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Fir^t and the Second World Wars; it discusstd the views of many 
political organizations which were interviewed, ^One of the 
deepest impre^ions retained from the hearings "s the Report 
states, Vas the general urge among non-European representa¬ 
tives for complete equality wnth the European.* 

The Visman Report reflects the degree of support which 
nationalist organizatiotis had achieved. How far its recom^ 
mendatiom might have been adopted, how satisfied with its 
implementation the nationalist movement might have been* 
belong to the world of speculation. Queen \\ 11 heltnina, then m 
London, did not wait for the report to be published before 
making a pledge to Indonesia {on July joih^ 1941) that when 
once the Netherlands were liberated from the Nazis, steps would 
be taken to revise Administrative Acts to ^ lay die foundation for 
a happier and more prosperous future for the entire Kingdom/, 
Thc statement, like so many similar promises made to India 
and Burma* was too late and promised too little^ 

*We have been too late with everythingj^ one Dutchman 
WTotc^ ^ too late with political reforms, and too late with reeog* 
mtioti of Indonesian sclf-w^orth.^^* Discussing the Indonesian 
revoludon in retrospect, another Dutch writer stated: 

^The reflisal of the government even to consider the mo¬ 
tions of Soetardjo (1936)^^ VVIwoho (194^) 
petition Roep (1940)^ for example, is sufiicient evidence that 
the government as late as the outbreak of the Second World 
War, entertained not the slightest notion of altering the basic 
subordinate position of colony to mother count^5f^ These, to 
name but a few, were the grievances, which no number of 
asphalt roads, tiled rooB, hygienic services, or adat law codes 
could alleviate.*^* 

But the Dutch in I^itdon did not, or coidd not, believe that 
the rule over thetr ^ beloved Indies' vv^as seriously challenged, let 
alone coming to an end. Yet they were fighting in Europe 
against Fascism, and in the Atiantic Charter they expressed 
democratic principles for v^hich the Allies wxrc fighting the war. 
Twenty-eight Indonesians in the Volksraad asked that the 
Government in l.ondon should explain what were its conse¬ 
quences for the people of Indonesia, The question v^'as put on 
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August 26th, tg4i- The tone of the reply^ which was not made 
until November I3thj was obtuse and patronizing. 

*The Charter^j 11 said^ Hays down rules of conduct for die 
establishment of good international relationships. Although it 
docs not concern itself directly with the intemadonal rela¬ 
tions in the Individual states, every Government accepting 
the Charter should also be willing to accept its principles as 
far as rules of conduct inside the state arc concerned- As 
these prineiplts were already adopted long ago* by the 
Netherlands Government, and^ as far as appropriate, thereby 
executed within the Kingdom, adherence to the Charter docs 
not represent a special reason for new consideration regard¬ 
ing the aims of its policy, more especially as far as the Indo¬ 
nesian population is concerned- It may be considered as 
generally known how much the Netherlands Government 
pumies a policy of ordered, free collaboration for all groups 
of the population and interests within the Kingdom^ and 
how, through practical statesmanship, it tries to bring about 
the quickest possible development towards this aim, 

* A post-war investigation of constitutional relations, for 
which purpose a conference of prominent persons from ad 
parts of the Kingdom is to be held, will give the Government 
as wed as those governed, an opportunity to form a clear idea 
of the stage cf development which has been reached and to 
plan reforms^ 

Nothing could have more clearly proved to the nationalist 
movement in Indonesia that the Dutch Government had not 
learnt wisdom from their biller experiences in Europe. They 
professed dcmocratie principles 10 the Western world, but never 
regarded them as relevant in tiic East* It was indeed a Charter 
of the Atlantic, applying only to ’VMiite people. 

This division, not only between theory^ and practice, but be¬ 
tween Asia and the West, was impticiL in the Atlantic Cliarter; 
its importance has been insufEcientiy recognized in the Wcsiem 
world. Indonesian Nationalists drew their own conclusion and 
all organizations joined together Jn a supreme body consisting 
of an Assembly called the Majlis Rakjat Indonesia (Indonesian 
People's Assembly), This \vas in effect a representative body for 
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the movement* G. A.P.I. was part of it and so were the Federa¬ 
tion of Islamic OrganizationSj the Fcdct^tion of Government 
Officials, Women's Organization, Trade Unions^ and Youth 
Movement. It represented the highest point of organization yet 
reached by the nationalists, bringing together on a comniDn 
platform the right, centre, and Idl-wng elements in the politi¬ 
cal parties, and those who were first and foremost MuslimSp The 
movement had developed through struggle, encountering splits 
and differences now of policy, now of tactics. For the first time 
followers of Karl Marx and foUowcrs of the Prophet were united 
in a common aim of independence and all other issues were 
secondar)'. 

When Japanese bomb® fell on Pearl Harbour on December 
Bth, 1941, a Nationalist Movement was thus already in exis¬ 
tence j it was not created by the Japiancse, as Dutch propaganda 
suggested. On the contrary, Dutch refitsal to face the demands 
of Indonesian organizations had led to a common front with the 
single aim of independence* 
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CHAPTER tX 


JAPANESE INTERLUDE 


D o TC H M EN in Indonesia seemed to have no idea of the feel¬ 
ings towards Japan which were common among those whom 
they ruled* 

•Japan*, Sjahrir wrote in internment, ^sccim to be very 
popular tn mos^t of Indonesia, although most people do not 
dare to express their feelings* Japan, neverthdess, has the 
sympathy of most of the people, and the Japanese are the 
most popular foreigners in our country—no doubt because 
our people have come to know only their good sides/^ 

Even when Japan attacked China In 1937, and tlie intentions 
of Japanese pt^licy were no longer obscured, many Indonesians 
regarded the incident as further proof of Japan^s invincibility 
and the impotence of the Western world. When Holland was 
overrun by Japan^s ally, Hider, they w^ere secretly glad* 

^For the average IndonesianSjahrir wrote, ‘the war was 
not really a world conflict between two great world forces. It 
was simply a struggle in which the Dutch colonial rulers 
finally would be punished by Providence for the evil, the 
arrogance;^ and the oppression they had brought to Dido- 
nesia*'^ 

People in Java related Japanese bombs on Pearl Harbour to the 
Djojohojo myth that, after the white man was defeated, yellow 
men would come from the north and rule for a hundred days. 

A strong element of mysticism in the Javanese character goes 
a long way to explaining the influence of the centuries-old 
Djojobojo prophecy and the belief that if the Japanese invaded 
Indonesia they would appear as liberators, not as conquerors. 
The prophecy runs Uke this* 
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*The Great Ordeal will all the more exterminate Java and 
all that is upon her. However ultimately although the nurs¬ 
lings arc prepared the ordeal of the the Great Governor 

does not accept it. He longs lo terminate the terrestrial pufga- 
tor>^ endured during the period of the three Hem Tjakra. 
Assistance will come from Tembini Island^ yeUow of colour^ 
small of height, they will occupy the country of Java. Thdr 
rule will last for as long as the age of Indian com, then they 
will return homeward, namely the Island of TembinL Java 
will return to her original state* to the hands of her own sons.' 

In 1951 1 was very interested to learn in Minahasa that the 
Mtnadoncse, who welcomed the Japanese when they landed 
in 1942, had a similar prophecy* that they would he liberated 
from Western t^Tanny and placed under the benevolent rule of 
the mcssengeis of the Great King in a white cloud which they 
believed stood for the Japanese fleet as it entered the harbour. 

To the Dutch* Pearl Harbour had quite another sigtiiiicaiice. 
Queen Wilhclmma (already in London) remarked when she 
was informed of ihc event on the telephonei ‘A bomb on Pearl 
Harbour is a bomb on Java.* When the 0/ iVoUs and the 
jR^pulse were sunk^ the Dutch believed the situation to be hope¬ 
less; these were the only two Allied capital ships in these waters- 
Dr. van Mook, Dutch Governor-General* left for the United 
States to ask for assistance, but discovered that none ’wus avail* 
able. On his way back* he describes his feelings in these words: 

^Walking through an orange gnove I felt, for a few mo¬ 
ments, the relaxation of being completely out of the war» If I 
ever understood isolationism* it was then; at the same time I 
felt that South-east Asia, the beautiful Indies* were doomed 
to fall under the Japanese terror. And that nobody could do 
anything about it/ 

The Dutch Government showed neither self-confidence nor 
enthusiasm for the anti-Fascist struggle. This Vi'as sometimes 
interpreted by Indonesians as evidence that the Dutch* in order 
that they might hold on to their colony, w^ere prepared to make 
a deal with the Japanese as the Vichy French had done in Indo- 
China. Many Indonesian nationalists were prepared to co¬ 
operate in resistance to Japanese Fascism as their colleagues iu 
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occupied HolE^nd were doing in the case of Germstu Fascism. 
The Executive Board of the Madjclis Rakjat Indonesia (Council 
of the Indonesian People) and other organizations passed resolu¬ 
tions to this effect, whilst Dr. Hatta made this appeal: 

*Our people, with the exception of a small minority now 
in the armed forces^ has not learned to use armjs and bears no 
responsibility for its own fatOi Yet it should not think that this 
war does not affect us. ... If we arc convinced tliat the 
Japanese aggression endangers our ideas, then w^e must resist 
Japanese imperialism. Even if we believe that Japan will 
probably win, it remains our duty to come to the defence of 
cur endangered ideals. It is better to die standing than to Uve 
kneeling.' 

Tlic serious attacks on Indonesian territory came on 
January icth^ 1942, when fourteen Japanese ship landed troop 
on the island of Tarakan^ important because of its oil-wells. 
Parachute landings followed up by a large transport Seel then 
captured the Minahasa. Places of strategic importance fell 
rapidly' Pondanak in West Kalimantan (Borneo) on February 
1st, followed by Sabang at the north of Sumatras Medan and 
Palembang on the east coast of that island; BaHkpapan^ the oil 
centre on the cast coast of Kalimantan (Bomeo)i after Dutch 
employees of the B.P.M+ had courageously set fire to the plant. 
After the fall of Balikpapan^ the Japanese gained control of the 
Makassar Straits and BandjarmaslrL In hvo sw^eeping move¬ 
ments from east to w^est and from %vcst to east, they finally broke 
off any communications with Australia by landing troop on the 
Island of Bali. 

Java was now completely encircled* Major-General Si I well 
with 8,000 British and American troop w^as in fawur of fight¬ 
ing the Japanese troop as they landed on March isL But with¬ 
out Consulting him, the Dutch Ck5mniander-iii.-Chief of Allied 
Forces on Java, Lt. ^General Ter Poorlen, mrrendered in their 
name. The story is told in detail in tlie Third Supplement to 
the London Goj^ette of February 20th, 1948, in the Reprt on 
Air Operations during the campaigns in Malaya and Indonesia 
from December Bth, 1941, to March 12th, 194^- The author of 
the Report, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Paul Maltby, Assistant Air 
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Officer Commanding Far East Comiiiand;^ B.. A.F., from Janu¬ 
ary 12th to February lOth, 1942, and Air Officer Commandliig 
R.A. F. in Java from February uth to March 12 th, 1942^ tells 
the story frankly r 

^At about 090D hours 8th March;, a rough translation of a 
broadcast by the Dutch Commandcr-in-Chief was received 
at British H.Q, at Tjikadjang* It had been promulgated in 
the name of oJi the Allied Forces in Java as well as in that of 
the Dutch. At about 1030 hours it was telephoned through 
in English by,^ it is believed. Colonel Gulik^ the Dutch Air 
Staff Officer at A,H.K. who had come for the purpose to 
Garoet at the foot of the hills* It was to the effect that **all 
organiaied resistance'^ in Java had ceased and that troops 
were to offer no ftirthcr resistance to the Japanese. Colonel 
Gulik said that the Dutch C.-in-C. had cancelled his instruc¬ 
tions about disregarding surrender orders and that he in¬ 
tended his order to be obeyed^ The last was quite unex¬ 
pected-’ 

Sit Paul Maltby also writes in the same Report: 

‘Yet something might have been done but for the quandary 
in which the British liad now been placed by re«ison of the 
Dutch Gommandcr-in-Chicf's broadcast. This had been 
promulgated on behalf of the British forceSj as well os on that 
of the Dutch^ but without consultation with the A.O.G. or 
G.O.C^ and although the British intendon to continue re¬ 
sistance was well known to the Dutch Gommandcr^in-Chier/ 

Within eight days* the centre of Dutch rule, built up with such 
energy during three oenturieS;, collapsed to the bewilderment of 
the Javanese and the arrogant surprise of their new conquerors^ 
Indonerians asked if the Dutch were brave enough to 
Eght for the country they had made their own. Was it noi more 
probable, more politically sophisticated people asked, that they 
were willing to collaborate with the Japanese, os the French had 
done in Indo-China? Whatever happened^ Dutch prestige was 
certainly imdenuiocd by LL-Geucral Ter Poorten^s spectacular 
failure to defend ‘ tropical Holland \ If the Japan ese can win so 
casilyj young Indonesians began to arguej why should we ever 
again tolerate Dutch rule? There were, of course, political 
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leaders who understood the nature of Fascism^ whether it was 
Japanese or German. They knew that on the wider canvas of 
world history, Holland stood for democratic principles, that 
Dutchmen were fighting with the Allies against Fascism. But 
this interpretation of immediate events w-as only two-dimen¬ 
sion al^ thoughtful fndonesians who looked beyond war, saw 
a third dimension ^vhich was the defeat of both Dutch and 
Japanese* follo^ved by independence. 

Whilst diLs diversity of outlook had important results in so far 
as it largely determined the course of action which political 
leaders adopted, the general picture of Indonesian reaction to 
the Japanese was one of welcome. And in the first few monihs 
they did many things to arouse enthusiasm. Imagine* for in¬ 
stance, the proud pleasure of flying die red-and-white flag, 
which was forbidden by die Dutch; the excitemeut of singing: 

^Indmfsia iamih airku. Tanak iupmah darukku* 

Disanalah aku berdijit Tjadi panda ibaku* 

(Indonesia is my country. It h die land of my birth. 

There 1 stands Guarding my motherland.) 

These words—the first verse of the National Anthem—were re¬ 
garded as ‘dangerous thoughts* by the Dutch, and people were 
forbidden to repeal them. I asked many Indonesians whilst in 
dicir country in 1951 what were tlieir first feelings towards the 
Japanese who appeared in their towns in March 194a. \Mth 
few^ exceptions* they recalled a sense of liberation, a sudden 
consciousness of themselves as adult human beings* no longer 
treated as children by paternalistic Dutchmen. ‘My most \ivid 
memory', one young Indonesian writer told me, ‘was that the 
newspapers were now printed in Indonesian instead of Dutch, 
not just litUc underground leaflets but the daily Press.’ Another 
impression which was often related the mixed feelings of 
release, self-assertion* and even pity when Dutch arrogance 
changed to $er\aliiy before the eyes of young Indonesians. This 
complex psychological reaction has been recoidcd by S. M. 
Ganda^ubrata, Resident of Banjumas (Central Java) from 
March 194^2 until August 1945+ On the day the Japanese army 
arrived, he says* ‘all State officials of the rank of a$sisTant 
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district head and above, of all nationalities and departments, 
were assembled in the Scraju \^alley Railway Hotcr, They all 
were asked to stand up in die sequence of their respective ranks. 
Dutch Resident Boots was first; the narrator, Gandasubrata, 
was second, and so on. Colonel Sato stood in front of them, pro¬ 
claimed the names and ranks of his fellow ofHccrj after which 
the Dutch and Indonesians stated their names and their ranis. 
Japanese Major Kosi described the objects of Japanese occupa¬ 
tion forced on them to pacify East Asia. They would ‘ help the 
Indonesian Nation free itself from the Dutch colonial prison. 
Eventually Japan w'ould build a Greater East Asia for common 
prosperity.' 

^Then’j Writes Gandasubrata, 'we were asked one by one 
whether we were willing to work with Japan to build Greater 
East Asia. Resident Boots answ'ercdt “lam willing.” 1 do not 
know the reason why, but the answer given by Resident Boots 
of itself made my own easier. Why should I, as an Indo¬ 
nesian, not wish to join in helping to build Greater East Asia 
for our common welfare? Apart from that, instructions from 
the Dutch Government had requested us to continue our 
work in order to guarantee security and to lighten the suffer¬ 
ings of the people as long as the country was occupied by the 
enemy. 

‘All the officials answered "Willing”. Then we were 
allowed to return to our respective offices and were asked to 
continue our work whilst awaiting instructions from the 
Japanese army,'* 

The writer describes a journey he nxadc with Resident Boots 
p^t a burnt-down sugar factory and then through deadly quiet 
villages, until they came to a broken bridge. Water pipes were 
destroyed, electric cables were hanging in the air, and nearby 
stalls showed signs of recent looting. 

‘How would we be able to repair all this damage?' he 
asked himself. ‘The Dutch who had conceitedly called them¬ 
selves “Lovers and protectors of the Indonesian people” had 
surrendered our fate to Japan in ihe midst of immeasurable 
wreckage and ruin,’* 

Within a few months, most Dutch men (including Resident 
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Boots) and women together with many Eunisiam were interned 
in camps where they stayed for the remainder of the war; they 
suffered every kind of humiliation and thousands died from 
starvation and sickness. Describing Resident Boots's arrest, 
Gandasubrata writes: 

^Resident Boots and Assistant Resident de Klerk were in¬ 
terned, How did they feel? I do not know; I only remembered 
Resident Boots saying after the Dutch Government had sur¬ 
rendered to Japan: “ Indeed^ Regent, we should have given 
Indonesians dominion status fiftecix years ago- Then all 
would have turned out otherwise/* But there is no use in cry¬ 
ing over spilt milk/ ^ 

For the Dutchman, Japanese occupation meant internment 
camp; for Gandasubrata it meant promotion to take the Dutch 
Resident’s place* But Japanese Military Government was super¬ 
imposed on the colonial regime- 'The Commander of the Army 
of Dai Nippon’p paragraph 2 of their Military Law read, * holds 
the highest powers of Military Government and also all powers 
which previously were m the hands of the Governor-General/ 
And paragraph 3 continued; *All governmental bodies and 
their powers judgments and laws of the previous government, 
arc recognized as valid for the meanwhile, so long as diey do 
not conflict %rith Military Govcromcnt orders/ * The policy was 
clear, but to many Indonesians there came their first oppor¬ 
tunity to hold top positions in administration* Further, and this 
\%*as particularly true of the villages, young men and women 
were sent to Djakarta to follow courses in a variety of subjects, 
and they returned full of self-confidence. ‘ The self-respect which 
in Dutch colonial time was not visible among our people', the 
Resident writes, Ltiow grew little by Htde/^ Distinctions be¬ 
tween Dutch and ludonesian in education disappeared. Whereas 
^Holland for centuries had held the opinion that the Javanese 
could not become satisfactory soldiers . . * Japan was willing to 
invite the Javanese people to oppose the AUicd attack together 
with hcr'^ and the first Indonesian army in this way came into 
existence. 

But this only one side of the picture. When they arrived the 
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Japanese released many Indaneslans imprisoned by the Dutch 
for their politkaL activities. One of tliem was Sukarno. Hatta 
and Sjahrir had already returned from Banda Ndra* Sukarno 
relumed from his prison fortress in Bcnkulen {Sumatra) under 
police escort at the request of the nationalists in Java, supported 
by Hatta. They were not deceived by Japan^s sudden embrace. 

These three men met together. Sjahrir Jiad already estab* 
lished contact with an underground movement organized by 
Sjarifuddin and Mangunkusunio. Sjarifuddin had started it 
with Dutch knowledge and financial help amounting to £5,000 
Dutch guilders* He contacted the illegal Communist Party and 
many of its members became hb most active^ sometimes his 
most indiscreet, supporters. Sjahrir informed his two colleagues 
on dlls matter. Of Sukarno, he wrote that he 

*had been treated rather roughly in Sumatra by the Japanese* 
He regarded them as pure fasdsts, and felt that we must use 
the most subtle methods to get round diem, such as making 
an appearance of collaboration. He furthermore eonsidertd 
the future to be far from promising because he thought the 
war with Japan would last at least ten years. 1 presented the 
thesis liiat the w'ar would be much shorter, and wc must 
therefore dc\'elop our revolutionary alms. Neither he nor 
Hahl [Hatta] opposed this^ and we agreed that they should 
do everything legally pcfisible to give the nationalist struggle 
a broader Jegal scope, and at the same time secretly support 
the revolutionary distance. VVe realized that the Japanese 
W'OuId try" to capitalize on Rachman^s [Sukarno’s] popularity 
for propaganda purposes, and w"e agreed that political con¬ 
cessions from the Japanese Ibr the nadonalists must be 
pressed for in return,’* 

These three experienced nationalist workers decided that in 
the next phase of Lticir struggle for independence, Sukarno and 
Hat^ should w"ork with the Japanese authorities whilst main¬ 
taining contact with Sjahrir who would w"ork with the under¬ 
ground rcsislancc movement. The result was that iliroughout 
this Japanese interlude, Tokyo was able fully to exploit the fact 
that two Indonesian leadcins were collaborating with il^cm* 
After die war was over, when it was known that Hatta and 
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Sukamo wcft in contact with the Resistance throughoiit, 
Dutch propaganda continued to mislead the world by caliing 
the two Indonesian leaders "Japanese QublinEs^ 

Sjahrir^ Sukarno^ and Hatta were agreed on their policy of 
resistance, but their appreciation of world events did not always 
coincide. Sjalirir alw^ays believed in the final victory of the 
Allied cause. Sukarno had a purely nationalist approach and 
interpreted the war in terms of a struggle between East and 
^Vest rather than war for democracy", as Allied propaganda 
described it. Educated in Indonesia^ bitterly hostile towards die 
Dutch and the Western w'orld of which they were a he had 
a certain respect, as a fellow-Asian, for Japan^s imprmive 
achievements and he believed that they would repeaj on a 
grander scale their victories in 1904-5. Hatta w^as deeply anti¬ 
fascist and, as his companion-in-exik^ Sjahrir, described liim, 
profoundly democratic individual" with genuine pro^Allied 
feelings. Indeed, just before they were released from Banka, 
Hatta, with the honesty which has characterized his whole life, 
wrote an article expressing his opposition to the Axis, and his 
support for the Allies. It was translated into several dialects and 
widely distributed whilst Japanese forces were already in sight 
of the coast of Sumatra. Hatta"s position was difficult to sustain; 
it required courage and mtegrity of purpose. V^Ticn the Japanese 
Military Government rt'kased him on March 3!?ndj 1941?, he 
had refused to become an official in Japanese service. When, at 
the request of Sjahrir^s underground group, he consented to 
become an Adviser to the Japanese Government, he made the 
condition that he was free to express his dwti view's on matters 
of adnunistration. He bdieved that the war would last for at 
least three years, but that ultimately tite Americans with their 
far greater resources would emerge victorious. In the meantime, 
he believed that he could help build the framew^ork of real inde¬ 
pendence as soon as the war was oven From April 194a until 
October 1943, he ran an organization called Gimseikanbu Kika- 
kuka Daiti Bun Situ from Pegangsaan Timur, Djakarta. He 
himself was in charge, and people told me that this was the only 
office in Indonesia where no Japanese clerks nor heads of depart¬ 
ments were to be seen. Hatta was in constant touch vridi Sjahrir 
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through such loyal iiiidci;groiirLd workers as Djohsm Sjaroezah^ 
his secretary* who later became Secretary of the Djakarta 
branch of the Socialist Party. With much Ingenuity* he was able 
to pass on Hatta’s reports of Japanese plans: and of the activi¬ 
ties of those Indonesians who were giving their collaboration 
sometimes quite gentmtclyj sometimes because they were given 
good positions in Japanese administration. Sukarno himself was 
kept in touch with the underground movement by Hatta« 
Meanwhile, wc must see what was happening among the 
masses, so many of whom had welcomed the Japanese arrival in 
their homes and viDages, To many Indonesians* especially in 
Java and Sumatra^ the fir^t result w-^as an opportunity for the 
first time in their lives to |U 1 the higher grades of administration^ 
For* as the Dutch w'ere in temed, thousands of posts in Govern¬ 
ment Departments^ both central and provdndaJj were left 
vacant^ £uid the same applied to industry and commerce. Only 
a small proportion of the Japanese could speak any Indonesian 
language; their order that Japauese should become the official 
language in administration and throughout the schools met 
with obstinate resistance. Thus* posts vacated by the Dutch 
suddenly became available to Indonesians* In Dutch days* 92% 
of the higher positions were filled by Europeans* and 7% by 
Indonesians,^^ In the Japanese interlude* the great majority of 
higher positions were filled by Indonesians. Tlie Heads of 
Departments* as I discovered in many offices* were Japanese* 
often men who did not know any other language than their 
own. They were forced to depend on their second-in-command* 
who was an Indonesian. Further^ the Japanese had to train 
thousands of young Indonesians to carry on the work of the 
coiuitry; in industri^^ witli a war potential and in the armed 
services they exercised a strict control* but at no time did they 
have sufficient people of their own to taJte over completely. No 
wonder that many young Indontsiaus were sw^pt into Japanese 
service* where they acquired sclf-conjidcncc in running their 
own country. Tlic opportunity was as welcome US it wsis unex¬ 
pected. Sukarno and Hatta cleverly used the fact that Indonesia 
was now mainly administered by Indonesians as propaganda for 
the idea of independence* It must be said* however* that this 
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applied most of alJ to Jam and Sumatra, the main centres of 
Dutch administration and economic development as well as the 
areas where nationahsnt had had its greatest influence. For the 
same reason, underground resistance groups appeared first and 
became most highly developed in these two islands^ 

By the beginning of 1943s that is less than a year after the 
Japanese occupied Indonesia, people began to realize that the 
Djojobojo prophecy was at most only half true.. The Japanese 
had come from the norihj the Indonedans were already running 
their country more extensively than at any time for three and a 
half centuries, but the men, *ydlow of colour, small of height* 
had already been in the country for more than ihe '‘age of 
Indian corn\ No one thought in terms of a renewal of Dutch 
rule and an increasing number of people began to take part in 
Underground activities aimed at ending Japanese rule. Openly 
Sukarno and Hatta continued to co-operate. SufcarnOj tempera¬ 
mental and a brilliant demagogue, was always before the 
public in hh capacity of Director of the Central Headquarters 
of the Java PatrloLic Association. He spoke on Hirohiio*s birth¬ 
day and at ceremonies which celebrated Japanese victories. His 
hatred of the Dutch was now transferred to the Sriiish and 
Americans, and the Dutch are never tired of quoting one of his 
remarks: ^America wc sliall iron ouij England we shall destroy.* 
But the Indonesian people saw in liim a symbol of Indonesian 
independence. 

The welcome which the Japanese received when they first 
landed was short-lived^ An increasing number of men and 
women, cspcciafly young people, soon began to find ways and 
means of opposing these new foreign rulers, W'Tiilst they wore 
nominally in control, holding top positions, so few Japanese 
knew any Indont^ian language that they were forced to depend 
on Indonesians who thus gained experience and above all, self- 
confidence. Japanese officials who demanded that every em¬ 
ployee should bow three times to their Emperor as a morning 
salutation were often deceivned in believing that this was a 
genuine acknowledgment of their authority^ Many a Japanese 
who slapped the face of an Indonesian~and this was a very 
common incident—would have been surprised had he realized 
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that his vie dm was comparing this crude behaviour with the 
civillacd manners of their Dutch predecessors. But the result 
was not to mate the Indonesian wish to sec the Ehiteh return, 
but to reinforce his desire for self-government. Sukarno and 
Haita, HSstensibly Japanese collaborators, understood this and 
their speeches often implied it, although their subtle remarks 
passed over ilic heads of Japanese speaking from the same pLit- 
tbrtns. In his remarkable study of the Indonesian nationalist 
movement, Gcoige Kalnn describes the radio speeches which 
Sukarno frequently made to the whole country, since the 
Japanese had built up a network reaching all the larger towns 
and, through ‘singing to were’, a considerable proportion of 
villages. 

‘In these, according to his instruedons from the Japaneses 
he attacked the Allies, extolled the Japanese and called upon 
the population to support their war effort. An examination 
of these speeches, however, will support Sukarno’s conten¬ 
tion that “75% of their content was pure nationalism”. 
Moreover they were full of subtleties and double talk which 
generally iijassed over the heads of Japanese monitore but 
were meaningful to the population, especially those of Java¬ 
nese edture. Such talk made it easy for the peasant to equate 
"anti-imperialism** with “anti-Japanese”.'” 

Sukarno w.is much more impressed by Japanese victories rban 
Hatta, who retained his belief in the Allied cause and concen¬ 
trated his work, as far as possible, on preparing for the day when 
Indonesians would achieve independence. He worked, for 
example, with the Panitia Memadjukan Bahaaa Indonesia 
(Committee for the Development of the Indonesian Language) 
where young writcre and poets discussed the enrichment of the 
Malay language with scientific and literary words which it did 
not possess. He was also a member of the Kyukan Scido Tyous 
linkai (Research Committee for Traditional Laws and Cus¬ 
toms) from November 1941 until September 1943; when it was 
dissolved. This work provided opportunities for underground 
members to gather together. It was a welcome change to Indo¬ 
nesian inteUectuaJs from Dutch days; it involved a recognition 
of their nationhood. 
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The J<i.pajicse themselves saw the wisdom of promising self- 
government and of providing some outlet for nationalist feel¬ 
ings, In March 1943;^ all the Indonesian organizations in Java 
and Madura were mcigcd into the P.U.T.E.R.A- (Poesat 
Tenega Rakjat—^Centre of People's Power^, Sukarno w'as the 
Chairman; Hatta, Vicc^Chakimm^ wrhilst the t^vo remaining 
member of the Board of four w^cre Ki Hadjar DcwantoJnOj 
founder of the Taman Siswa schools^ and Hadji H, M* Mansoer, 
a prominent Muslim leader. The P.U.T.E,R.A. was an um¬ 
brella organization which covered varieties of activity^ all of 
them regarded by the Japanese as contributing to their war 
effort. Many of them did. There w^erc, for example, die mobilisa¬ 
tion of Hei Hos Avho were conscripted into the Japanese army; 
RE.T.A.j consisting of soldiers w'ho would defend Indonesia; 
the Seinendan^ a youth corps; and the Keibodanj an auxiliary 
police corps. The effect of these military and semi-military 
organizations was the training ofa large proportion of Javanese 
youth m Japanese methods of war. llie largest group—the 
P.E.T, A*~had as many as 120,000 armed men in 1945 and they 
were the basis of the Indonesian People’^s army. 

Japanese military authorities soon began to doubt the use^ 
fulness of the P,LJ,T,E,R,A, in helping their woj:^ efforts. 
Sukarno, Hatta, and other Indonesian leaders w'cre only too 
clearly much more popular than the Japanese and from time to 
time youth groups openly expresed anti-Japanese sentiments* 
The Japanese disbanded it at the end of 1943 and set up a new 
oiganization called DJawa Hokokal; Suiaitio was the Chair* 
man, but the real control was in the hands of the Japanese Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief To gain the suppiort of leading Muslims, 
they formed a large Islamic organisation called the Council of 
Indonesian Muslim Associations, generally known as the 
M,A,S,J,U,M,L Thus, as far as Java and Madura were con¬ 
cerned, practically every type of organization was brought m th¬ 
in the scope of Japanese propaganda. The resufr was not always 
what the Japanese expected- They gradually became aware of 
their unpopularity and they sensed the need to respond to In* 
donesian nadonalbm* In the w^mter of 1943,^ they allow^ed 
Sukarno to set up and to preside over a Central Advisory 
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Board, together with Jocal boards in other parts of Java, The 
idea was that they should be consulted by the Japanese before 
any new measures were introduced. In November 1943, Sultamo 
and Hatta went to Tofcyo and publicly expressed their apprccia-* 
tion of this move towards their self-government. Japanese propa¬ 
ganda at that time, and Dutcli propaganda after the tvar, made 
great play with the visit and particularly wHth the rather lavish 
phrases Sukarno used in praising Japan’s war efforts. 

Whilst Java was naturally their main administrative centre, 
the Japanese paid a great deal of attention to the other islands. 
Sulawesi was an important territory for the Japanese and it 
was therefore w'orthw'hilc developing some of its riches. They 
introduced nesv methods of horticulture, even new vegetables 
such as tlic Japanese radish, in the fertile lands of the Mina- 
hasa; they taught new mctliods of planting upland rice and pro¬ 
ducing two harvests in the year; they reclaimed land and in¬ 
creased production of flax and cotton? they imported Japanese 
cows and improved the stock; they built die first paper null in 
Mcnado; they developed mines; they built small ships and 
canal boats; they developed communications, building a new 
highway cutting across the Equator and introducing the Torad- 
jas In Central Sulawesi to steamrollers and the preparation of 
asphalt; they started schools for training government officials, 
for post office w'ork and agriculture, and trained engineers to 
become the managers of industrial concerns in Makassar, and 
sent batches of students to Japan. This w-as not philanthropic 
work; the Japanese increasingly needed food, raw materials, and 
minerals, as people in Sulawesi realked when they saw weU- 
loaded ships leaving their harbours m rsuU for Japan. But, 
meanwhile, Indonesians were gaining experience. And, even 
though they were forced to bow three times to Hirohito before 
starting their daily work, they beheved it was a temporary en¬ 
slavement, a belief that grew in 1944 as news of Japanese 
reverses in the Pacific began to trickle through to Indonesia. 
Further, under pressure finom Sukarno and Hatta, the Japanese 
Prime Minister Koiso declared that Indonesia should be free. 
This declaration communicated by the Commandcr-in-Chief of 
the Japanese Administration in Djakarta was tvidely celebrated 
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and dcmonstratioTis at which the red-and-white fndonedan flag 
flew and the National Anthem sung were reproduced in all 
Japanese propaganda, throughout the country. 

'fhe Japanese concentrated a great deal of their efforts on 
Sumatra, again an island rich m raw materials and with tlic 
largest oil supplies and refineries. They orgamied a Central 
Advisory Coimcil of thirty members; fifteen were elected from 
pro\incial assemblies and fifteen appointed by the Japanese 
Militarj^ AdministradorL Twenty leading Sumatrans were ad¬ 
visers to the Council^ The first President was Mohamad Shafei# 
He was one of the leaders of the \;oung Sumatran \oiith in 
19^26, a colleague of Hatta and Sjahrir* In the nationalist movc^ 
ment he had long been an. outstanding educationalist and when 
a student in Holland with Hattu he had pledged hi$ life to the 
struggle for Indonesian independence. 

In North Sumatra, a Provinclai Council was formed In 
Medan; of the 210 members, 90 of them were appointed by the 
Japanese Military Adniinistration and 12Q recommended from 
various provinces. Political parties which were working under 
Dutch rule were dissolved and new organizations built up which 
held an inaugural meeting on July 31 at, 194^; thesubjcct^^ ^How 
to end British and American influence ^ The Civil Service was 
greatly expanded and hundreds of young Indonesians had an 
opportunity of training which was to prove valuable when 
independence came. 

The Japanese were bcgintiing to lose some of their earlier 
confidence, tliough the course of tlie war w^as not publicized* 
Further, they w'ere %vell aware of their own un popularly. Even 
in Sumatra, especially Iri Atjeh, where military administration 
running lairly smoothly, people began to resent Japanese 
propaganda methods, and the removal of crops from plantations 
to Japan or to other Japanese-occupied countries* There is, as 
yet, no detailed accoimt of Japanese rulCi nor of the growth of 
resistance in islands outside Java. But tlicte arc incidents which 
show that under the surface, people soon began to understand 
that Japanese occupadon was a new form of colonization. 

In Kalimantan (Borneo) in the spring of t 95 *» ^ heard the 
story of opposition in what b usually considered a politically 
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'back%vard’ part of Indonesia. When Japanese troops landed in 
Pontianak, they blazed tlic: slogan ‘Asia for tbe Asiatics’, At 
that time there existed tliirtecn organizations, social, political, 
and religious, 'Iheir leaders met in secret and decided to watch 
events with a view to winning their independence. Local 
Sultans joined the movement. Wthin a month the Japanese 
ordered the liquidation of P.A.K..I.N.D.R. A. and other political 
parties. The leaders met again in secret and decided on their 
programme of action. The plan ivas to have a ‘legal’ front 
which w'as named ‘Nissinlcai’ and the former President of 
P.A.R.I.N.D.R.A., Noto Soedjono, became its President. This 
too was soon liquidated. Another organization was then formed; 
the name was different—^Pemoeda Moehauiinadyah—but the 
people were the same. Meanwhile, in South-east Borneo, with 
Bandjamtasin as its centre, a similar resistance group was 
formed and its leader. Dr. Susilo, made contact wiili Pontianak, 
and together they planned a general revolt. But the Japanese 
discovered their plans in South-east Borneo, and Dr. Susilo 
and his friends were arTcstcd and executed. In Pontianak pre¬ 
parations were continued; arms and munitions were procured 
for the fighting groups, called Soeka-reJas, and plans made for 
a revolt on December 8th, 1943, to begin with an attack on the 
headquarters of the Kempeitai. The plan also included arrange¬ 
ments for tlic future administration of the island and a provi¬ 
sional Ministry was selected. These plans were never carriKi 
out because the Japanese discovered them. Arrests began with 
twelve Sultans who were meeting in Pontianak, A reign of ter¬ 
ror followed and thousands w'cre carried off in trucks—‘‘w'ngons 
of hell’ they were called—to the marshes nearby and executed 
in batclics. It was not until the summer of that year that the 
Japanese paper Bonita Sfiimbun announced the success of the 
Kempeitai in dcstro)nng the underground mov'ement. In the 
course of several months they had executed most of the leaders, 
and 20,000 people had been rounded up from the tillages and 
shot. 

The next story comes Irom hlenado where sev^n men were 
excctitcd in 1943 for plotting against the Government and all 
wireless sets wereconfiscated. This was followed bv an Espionage 
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^Vcck. On the first day—-July I2ih—the Japanese went 
round in cars to distribute pamphlets telling people how to dis- 
able spies in their workp The second day. students in Japanese 
empIo^Tnent distributed propaganda in the art of counter^ 
espionage against the United Kingdom, United States, and 
Holland. Day three was an occasion for a seventy-minute speech 
by a Japanese official; the next day songs were proWded cele¬ 
brating the destruction of spies* and on the seventh day, music 
was used to impress the sceptical popxiiation. Bands played 
'spiritual music to increase the spirit of tlie people to destroy the 
spies of the United Kingdom^ United States^ and Holland ^ 

The Jinc of the speech made by the Japanese Head of the 
Celebes Government shows the propaganda directives of that 
period in 1943, * England and America', he said, *wcrc the 
enemies of Islam and must be destroyed. Roosevelt and 
Churchill tvere tlic enemies of justice* The Indonesians must 
return to the religion of Islam [presumably this was referring to 
the fact that MJnahasa is almost entirely Christian]' ’Western 
influence must be entirely destroyed. Asia is for the Asiatics and 
not for the Western people. The betrayers of Indonesia must be 
destroyed. Enemy spies must be destroyed. The enemy of truth 
is the enemy of Asia and the enemy of Asia is the enemy of 
Islam* The rays of the Rising Sun will destroy England and 
America. Indonesians who favour the Dutch are betrayers of 
Indonesia/ 

It was naturally in Java that resistance was greatest and most 
effectively organized. By the time the tide of war had begun to 
turn in favour of the Allies, Japanese Miliury^ Government w^as 
already publicly attacked and extremely unpopular. The case 
of the * romushas as slave labourers were called, is an example^ 
These wxre men and women who were taken away from villages 
and forced to work in the fields or the mines or for tlic Japanese 
army. Many of the women were forced to be prostitutes* and 
some thousands of them died or went mad* As the conditions of 
these * romushas^ reached the pubhe* opposition to the Japanese 
\vas often openly expressed. Dr. Hatta set up a nrw^ office named 
the ' Penoloug Peradjurit Pekerdja* (Office for the Assistance of 
the Labourers) in Djakarta. He refused to have any Japanese 
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officials, and they were not in a strong enough position to impose 
them. 

Nothing that the Japanese authorities did in their temporary 
occupation of Indonesia created so much bitter opposition as 
the treatment of these ‘romusbas*. People, e^eci^ly^ women, 
still talk about them as Europeans discuss Nazi atrocities in the 
territories which they occupied. The psychological atmosphere 
of resistance deepened in the minds of people who were not 
politically conscious J they were no longer [mpre^cd by Japanese 
propaganda and they became fertile soil for resistance ideas. In 
Java, the underground movement was well organized by the 
dmc the Allied counter-attack began in Burma and Japan’s 
defeat became a matter of time. 

Centres of resistance cnistcd throughout the island. The most 
effective was that led by Sjahrir. His darity of outlook, his 
political integrity and his correct analysis ofjapanese and Allied 
policy won the allegiance of many young men and women who 
were destined to play decisive roles in the history of the Repub¬ 
lic both in Indoncsu and in the capitals of the world. A second 
group was led by Mohammed Natsir, another outstandingly 
able and honest Indonesian, coming like Sjahrir and Hatta 
from Sumatra; it took the form of study clubs which were 
organized openly as centres of nationalist propaganda. Natsir 
kept in toui^ with Sjahrir and other resistance groups. The 
Communists had their otvn organization, centred on the illegal 
P.K.I. which had been reinforced by members released by the 
Japanese when they first arrived, and by Communist sympa¬ 
thizers. 

The Japanese authorities could not hide their defeats after 
Allied l.andings in West Irian (New Guinea). Resistance be¬ 
came stronger and Indonesians in the Japanese army began to 
rebel. Thousands of people were thrown into prison. The situa¬ 
tion became more revolutionary as Allied troops moved across 
the Pacific in their island-hopping campaign. Japanese policy 
was confused. There were those, chiefly in Japanese army 
circles, who believed that the war against the Fascist Axis 
would become merged in a Third World War a^nst Com-' 
munism. The Sorict Union was not then in the Pacific war and 
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this analysis of yfhn miglit happen was not without some basis* 
Others, particularly in die navy, began to approach nationahst 
leaders; Sjahrir himself was invited to give lectures to the Ash- 
rama Indonesia Merdeka {Association for a Free Indonesia) 
set up by Admiral Mayedaj Chief of the Japanese navy. Sjah¬ 
rir, Hattaj and a number of others saw in these courses of let> 
cures an excellent opportunity of training young Indonesians to 
prepare for independence which^ they themselves were con- 
\inccd, wtas already on the horizon. Admiral Mayeda^s role is 
still a subject of controversy* He chose as his chief organizers 
Wikana and Subardjo; Wikana was a Communist working 
closely with the illegal P.K.I. and Stihardjo was Chief of the 
Consulting Office on Political Affairs of the Japanese naval 
headquarters in Ja\'a, In the early "twenties he was active in 
Coniinunist“SpotiSQred organizations^ but, although he con¬ 
tinued to hold Marxist views, the focus of his political loyalty 
was obscure* The Ashrama Indonesia Merdeka provided 
Marxist training for some hundreds of young Indonesians and^ 
as Sjahrir himself writes* 

* quite a few of those who took the courses later became cap¬ 
able fighters for onr freedom and our republic'*** 

The reason why Admiral Mayeda sponsored tliis organiza¬ 
tion and gave it his active support is analysed by George Kahin 
who discussed the subject with many who look part in it as well 
as %V3th Dr* Nobutaka Ike, Japanese Professor in Stanford Uni* 
vertity* 

* Sjahrir was convinced ^ he writes, 'that the primary pur¬ 
pose was to penetrate and eventually control the P.K.I. 
Underground through the youths trained in these schools';** 

later* under Subardjo^s leadcrshipj they would be 

* controlled and turned against Britain and America, the 
powers most likely to invade Indonesia\^* 

AH Socialists did not accepl this explanation; one of the leaders 
in Surabaya believed that 

■their object limited to splitting the P.KJ* and detach¬ 
ing part ofit^** 
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Others, including Hatta, were convinced that 

^ Maycda and many of the naval officers under him were 
genuinely sincere in their desire for Indonesian independence* 
. . , Several IndoucsLan mtellectuais developed close accuain^ 
tance with them and were surprised at the depth of their 
knowledge of Marxism* Some of them were convinced that 
these officers w^ere Communists with a strong Internadonal 
biajs/>* 

It must be remembered that the U.S.S.R. was not yet in the 
Pacific war* A Japanese view quite widely held expected an 
alliance between Japan and the U*S-S*R. against the United 
States. Dr. Nobutaka Ike says that 

*by mid-1944* navy offiemj particularly intelligence officers;, 
stadoned in Indonesia must have realized that Japan could 
not ivin the war. There appears to have been a rather wide¬ 
spread belief among both Japanese army and navy officers 
that, if Japan was defeated, it was probable that a Communist 
rcvolurion would break out in Japan^ Conceivably, they 
reasoned that in case of such a revolution, Russia would 
throw her support lo Japan. * * . Anticipating the rise of a 
Communist r^mc in Japan and the possibility of an align* 
ment of Japan and Russia against the United States, it might 
not seem illogical for them to endeavour to equip potential 
Indonesian leaders with pro-Comrounist leanings.'^^ 

Whatever was the reason for the co-operation of Japanese naval 
officers with Indonesian Nationalist leaders, one point emerges 
clearly from this period, namely the need to make conce^ions 
to the widespread demands for independence. On January grd, 
T945, the Japanese Military Administration announced; 

‘ I. With regard to preparatious for Etist Indies independence 
the Army will immediately enforce the following measures: 
(flj Enlarge the scope of the institution of political partici¬ 
pation by die native. 

(b) Establish a general affairs bureau and a Central 
Council. 

(f) Strengthen and increase membership of Provincial 
Councils. 
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(rf) Plan to expand the scope of appointments to the Mili¬ 
tary Administratioit and to strive for appointment of 
native employees^ 

(«) Iccukatc spirit of national rule. 

2. Train personalities who arc to become future leaders and 
intensiTy present systems absolutely essential to education 
of future citizens.* 

Meanwhile, on March tst, 1945, a Committee of Investiga¬ 
tion for Indonesian Independence (Badah Penjelidik Usaha 
Persiapan Kcmerdclcaan) was set up in Djakarta with Sukarno 
and Dr. Hatta as leading members. Its first task was to draft a 
Constitution for Free Indonesia ‘in the future*. How near or 
how far that future might be, none of the sixty members could 
know, but they had no doubts that when the "war was over 
there would be an Indoncsiau Republic. By July 1945, genera] 
agreement was achieved on the main lines of a constitution 
and a similar Committee was then formed in Sumatra, widi 
Mohamad Shafei as Chairman. 

Concession after concession to Indonesian Nationalism was 
based on Jajian's knowdedge that defeat was now practically 
inevitable. In March [945, the Allies were winning the war. 
With the defeat of Germany, events moved quickly in the Paci¬ 
fic; island after island was lost to Americati and Austraiian 
forces under General Mac Arthur, and although Japanese propa¬ 
ganda tried to hide their defeats, the underground movement in 
Indonesia was weti-mformed. Wireless transmitters and receiv'ers 
itfcre well organized; Sjahrir’s own home was a secret wireless 
station and sets w'cre pbeed inside the university and 
elsewhere, in buildings often run by Japanese MiJiiary Adrainls- 
tnuioD. Thus, all leading underground groups in Java, and to a 
lesser degree in Sumatra, were well aware that Australians had 
landed in Tarakan and Balikpapan {East Borneo), whilst on the 
western front, which was under Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s command, Mandalay was recaptured on March aoth 
and Rangoon on May 3*'d. The advance of the Fourteenth 
Army through Burma was clearly the prelude to an attack on 
Malaya and then on Sumatra. WTien the L'.S.S.R. came into 
the war on August gth, tlic defeat of Japan was already in sight. 
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Indeed, the Government in Tokyo had already put out a num* 
her of feelers, designed to lead to surrender without too big a 
loss of lace. 

At this point, the Indonesians were allowed to form a Com¬ 
mittee, known as the Panitia Persiapan Kemerdekaan Indo¬ 
nesia (Preparatory Committee for Indonesian Independence), 
on which every part of the country was represented. Now for the 
first time, nationalist leaders came tc^ethcr from Sumatra, 
Celebes. Borneo, the Moluccas, and the Lesser Sunda Islandsj 
and a representative was appointed from the Chinese com¬ 
munity. The Japanese were still thinking in terms of home rule 
—Dokuricthu, as they called it. Among the Indonesian leaders 
there was a diifcrcnGC of opinion; some believed that this was 
all they could obtain; others, not yet convinced that Japan's 
defeat was certain, still thought in terms of c&operation with 
Japan, and preferred it to any alliance with the Western 
Powers. The idea of returning to Dutch rule was out of the 
question. 

On August 8th, General Terauchi, Commander-in-Ghief of 
Japanese Forces in South-east called Sukarno, Hatta, and 
Radjiman to liis headquarter in Dalai, near Saigon. Before 
Uiey Icfr, Sja^r had a conference with Hatta. They discussed 
the desirability of making as sharp a division as possible be¬ 
tween thcmselt^ and the Japanese so that tliey would be forced 
into open conflict with them. This political strategy would elimi¬ 
nate possible differences of opinion between the underground 
movement and those who had collaborated. As soon as the dele¬ 
gation left Java, underground leaders were informed that the 
moment for which riicy had waited and prepared might arrive 
at any time. 

During their absence in Saigon, Sjahrir had a report that the 
Japanese were on the point of capitulation. WTitn Hatta 
returned on August 14th, he was able to give Sjahrir the news 
that the Japanese had agreed to set up an .'Assembly to declare a 
Republic, and tliat the date selected was August tgth. Sjahrir 
replied that tliis was ‘a swindle, because their surrender would 
be announced at any moment, and they could no longer be in a 
Dosition to call such a convention 
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There were diflhrcnces at Umt time between Sukama 
Hatta On the one hand, and Sjahrir on the others Sukarno and 
Hatta did not yet bclie\'€ that the Japanese situation was des¬ 
perate; neither did they appreciate the political implications of 
a Republic which seemed to be set up by the good graces of the 
Japanese, Sjahrir and his colleagues were convinced that a 
Proclamation of the Republic must be made by the Indonesians 
themselves, and the resistance organj5;ations were alerted to pre¬ 
pare for demonstrations and perhaps fighting if the Japanese 
tried to use force^ ITie sign for demonstrations was to be the 
proclamation. Key people in Java were informed that the 
proclamation would be made some time after five o^'clock on 
August 15th. But at six o^clock^ Sukarno sdll asked for post- 
poncment. Meanwhile^ thousands of people, and the whole 
student population, were congregating in agreed places. ITie 
situation became dangerous as at any moment the Japanese 
might have discovered what was on foot, and their police and 
army could have made wholesale arrests. Finally, when Sukarno 
again refused in the early hours of the fifteenth, a group of 
students together with the military kidnapped him and Hatta 
as well. They were fri^ed on the sixteenth after Sukarno had 
promised to make the proclamation the following day* During 
the night of the x6th-i7th of August, members of the Pre¬ 
paratory Committee met Sukarno and Hatta in Admiral 
Mayeda^& house (now the British Embassy) in Djakarta* The 
AdmiraJj who certainly behaved as if he were in favour of an 
independent Indonesia, absented himself* In the early hours of 
the morning, the text of the declaration was agreed upon^ At 
first members discussed adding their names to it, but finally it 
wa3 agreed that it should be signed only fay Sukarno and Hatta. 
On the morning of August 17th, 1943^ Sukarno read a declara^ 
tion to a small group of people outside his own residence. It was 
then broadcast by Indonesians who were working in the Domet 
Indonesian wireless headquarters. Locking themselves into a 
room in this Japanese building, they gave the news over the 
whole netw^ork of Japanese radio- The declaration read: 

W'E, TTiE PEOPLES OF LVDON'ESIA^ HEF;EWTTH PROCLATM THE 

independence op tKDOxNESIA. ALL MATTERS CON’NECrrED VVITti 
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THE TRANSFER OF POWER, ETC. WILL BE CARRIED OUT EFFEC- 

ITVELV AND IN THE SHORTEST- POSSIBLE TTUE. 

ON BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE OF INDONESLA, 

SUKARNO. KATTA. 

With the proclamation of the Republic, thousands of men and 
women who worked secretly in resistance organizadons and 
thousands more who had collaborated with the Japanese 
authorities could now show their real feelings. Civil servants, 
police, the army, and many organizations immediately declared 
their support for the Republic. Mass meetings were held in spite 
of the fact that the Japanese were everywhere. Leaders of 
demonstrations were prepared for an attadt by Japanese mili¬ 
tary or police, but met no oppiosition. The Japanese knew that 
they were no longer even temporary rulers. Sukarno, who be¬ 
came the first President, issued an order to all civil servants to 
ignore orders from the Japanese; he announced that henceforth 
only the red*and-whitc flag of the Republic should be allowed 
to fly from all offices. The Rising Sun had set for ever. In some 
places a struggle took place over the flags; Japanese who had 
never before seen their flag hauled down made a last protest, 
and held out for some weeks in certain areas. Although their 
Government had now' officially surrendered to the .AUies, there 
were Japanese who still believed they could make a stand in 
Indonesia. Many of them were killed, many committed suicide. 
The long-pent-up feeling of Indonesians was expressed in many 
acts of ^Tolence; the Japanese had taught them w'cU. 

The first fortnight of the Republic, namely the period be¬ 
tween the proclamation and the arrival of the f^t Allied troops, 
was inevitably a time of confusion. The resistance movcnient 
was strongest in Java; and it was there that the Republic was 
dcckred. News quickly spread throughout the other islands, 
but it was generally a few days after August 17th before the red- 
and-w'hite flag was flying in Sumatra and Borneo, in Celebes, 
the Moluccas, and Bali. But the Republic was in existence. 
There was no going back from President Sukarno’s declaration 
from Pegangsaart Timur. 

Two days after the proclamation of the Republic, the Pre¬ 
paratory Committee divided the counlr)' into eight provinces: 
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Java* Central Java, Ea^t Java, Sumatra, Borneo (now 
called Kalimantan), Celebes (now called Sulawesi), Maluku 
(Moluccas), and Sunda Kcijil {Lc^er Sunda Islanda)* Gover¬ 
nors were appointed from die local resistance leaders and local 
committees were set up on the same pattern as that in Djakarta, 
The Japanese, taken by surprbe^ acted quickly. They imme¬ 
diately Imprisoned Admiral Maycda and his staff and then dis¬ 
banded such or^ni^ations as the P.E.T.A, and the He! Ho. 
The response to the declaration of independence was so over¬ 
whelming that they decided not to go ahead with their original 
plan to arrest Si^arno and Hatta, Yonng men trained In 
Japanese metiiods of warfare refused to give up their arms and 
clashes were common; in many areas, Indonesians were able to 
defeat Japanese units and take over control. In Djakarta, the 
newly proclaimed Republic w^on the support of the masses, and 
the Icarfers of underground organizations emerged to become 
members of the Komlta Nasional Indonesia Pmat (Central 
Indonesian National Committee) which took the place of the 
Preparatory' Committee for Independence. That is, all except 
Sjahiir. Sjahrir mistnuted Sukarno, Fearing that he would take 
too IndcBnitc a stand against the Japanese in his dcclaraiion of 
independence, 'Fhc result was that Sjahrir and his group were 
not present when the proclamation was made, Sjahrir turned 
dow^n an offer to serve iit Sukarno^s first Cabinet and made a 
tour of Java to judge for himself the general atmosphere. He 
found 'a brge and $trongly national front^ in opposition to the 
now apathetic Japanese authorities, a sense of unity which 
'reached greater heights’ ihaJi he had imagined. Et^eryw^here 
Sukarno was the popular hero and the unquestioned leader, 
UTicn President Sukarno instructed all Indonesian civil ser¬ 
vants to ignore Japanese orders, to obey the Republic of which 
he %vas the head, and to fly the red-and-white flag from aU 
offices, the response tvas immediate and widespread, A people’s 
revolution was born in the struggle of the flags. 

'Where the Japanese did not show much resistance,^ 
Sjahrir ohscr^^cd, 'the revolution w^as bloodless. Where fight¬ 
ing occurred—and this took place in areas where the Japan¬ 
ese had made themselves particularly hated^—primitive 
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instincts arose to the surface and blood baths and atrocities 
resulted. But the apparatus of government became republi¬ 
can.’** 

Sukarno \vfas the symbol of the Republic. Convinced that no 
other leader had n^ass support comparable with that which 
Sukarno had won during the Japanese occupation, Sjahrir 
returned to Djakarta and gave Ids allegiance to the Republican 
Cabinet though he was never a member. Most of its members 
were men who had held high posidous under the Japanese and 
few underground leaders liad been appointed. This caused a 
great deal of dissatisfaction, especially among the students and 
youth who had provided the driving force of resistance. Some 
of them ^licved diat certain Cabinet membere had colla¬ 
borated with die Japanese as long as it suited their ow'n purpose 
and then transferred their enthusiasm to the young Republic for 
no more laudable motlm; others felt that some restriction 
should be placed on the powers of the PresidenE. Sj’ahrir shared 
these ideas with a number of young men who had worked with 
him in the underground. Together they organized a 

‘sort of joint executive bureau in the students’ assembly hall 
to direct action in Batavia/ Sjahrir writes, 'and more deci¬ 
sions WTre made tliere than in Pegangsaan, where the Repub¬ 
lican government assembled daily*.** 

Fii^y, w hen the situation changed sharply with the arrival of 
British forces, this group round Sjahrir organized a petition to 
Sukarno urging that the K,N,LP.’{Central Indonesian National 
Committee) should be given real legislative powers jointly with 
the President. Hatta and Sukamo agreed to this change and in 
Sukarno’s decree approving it, powers were delegated to a 
smaU permanently sitdng body called the Working Committee, 
of which Sjahrir was elected Chairman. Members included 
Sjarifiiddin (Vice-Chairman) and twelve others, most of them 
men witli a fine record of anti-Japanese resistance. One of their 
first steps was the cnlaigcmcnt of tiie K.N.I.P. to i88 members 
fiiBy representative ofevc^ part of the Republic. The K.N.I.P. 
was in fact the first Parliament and the Working Committee 
functioned as a Cabinet. 
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BRITISH INTERLUDE 
Taking tkt Dutch Back 

W ii I Ls xlndonesianspreparcd to rule thcmscJveSj Dutchmen 
made p]an$ to return to their colony. In Indonesian eyes 
the Dutch had forfeited their clniins to rule when they failed to 
defend the country. In the eyes of Dutch prisoncis in Indonesia 
as well as of Dutchmen in Holland, Indonesia was as much Dutch 
territory as Holland itself. The defeat of Japan in Asia and the 
defeat of Germany in Europe presupposed a return to the status 
ywa in September 1939 with certain modifications. 

Exiled in England, Queen Wilhclmina broadcast from Lon¬ 
don on December 6th, 1942: 

H announce that it is my intention, after the liberation, to 
create the occasion for a joint consultation about the struc¬ 
ture of the Kingdom and its parts in order to adapt it to the 
changed circumstances , ,. it will be possible to rcconstiuet 
the Kingdom on the solid foundation of complete partner 
ship to cany fully their responsibility, both internaUv and 
extcraally,’^ ' 

In 1943 she visited the United States. Her Prime Minister 
(Ptofessor GerbrandyJ records that: 

’President Roosevelt, assured by Her Majesty that the 
Nemcriands Government Intended to conduct a liberal 
policy in the overseas dominions, ranged bis great authority 
behind us in our plans to restore the kingdom m its pte-war 
form.’* ^ 

Towards the end of 1944 Japan’s defeat had been considered 
certain. Dr. vanlMook was scnt'io Australia, wth powers to 
assume chaise of admlnistradon when tlic war ended. He set 
up a^provisionallNetherland Indies Government which was 
ready to move back into its handsome Europcan-style offic« in 
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Djakarta. Similarly, Govemor-Genercil Tjarda \'an Starken- 
bcrgh Stachouwcr {tKen a prboncr of war in Korea) wxnild 
mum to his pajacc« TJic Volksraad would function again. 
Heads of Departments W'cre selecied. Everything was worked 
out with Germanic thoroughness—'even as in the case of the 
Netherlands itself,' Pfofessor Gcrbrandy records, ‘for a return 
to the old tried and constitudonal way, though with the aid of 
temporary institutions and exceptional temporary powers',*-A. 
period of war-time organization, then a period of transition, and 
finally complete rehabilitation; this was the Dutch plan, meticu¬ 
lously worked out, detail by detail, by men who were completely 
out of touch tvith reality in Indonesia. 

Holland had been occupied by the Nazis as Indonesia had 
been occupied by the Japanese. But titere the parallel ended. 
Japanese occupation, as we have already seen, provided Indo¬ 
nesians with opportunities of ruling their o^vn country. Yet no 
Dutchman seems to have taken into consideration the profound 
changes in Indonesia. Was it reasonable to assume that Indo¬ 
nesians who had taken the place of high-ranking Dutch officials 
would step back again if and when tlic Dutch returned ? VVould 
Indonesians, refused permission to fly the rcd-and-wliite flag 
during die days of Dutch rule, now haul it down and put up ilic 
Dutch tricolour? "Would Indonesian schoolteachers, now teach¬ 
ing in Bohasa Indonesia, return to the Dutch language? Dutch 
policy w'as based on the assumption that Indonesians, like them¬ 
selves, would be satisfied with some modifications of pre-war 
Dutch rule. 

It W'as assumed that the reconquest of Indoncs.la would be 
carried out under the orders of General Mac.Arthur. His 
South-west Pacific Command included the w'hole of Indonesia 
with the exception of Sumatra which came under Lord Mount- 
batten, Supreme Allied Commander, South-East .Asia. In Ids 
Report to the Combined Chic6 of Staff, Lord Mountbatten 
describes a discussion he had in July 1945 in Manila: 

'General MacArthur suggested that as he tvould now be 
preoccupied tvith preparations for the assault on K>'ushu 
(Operation Olympic] which was to begin in November, and 
for the final assault on Honshu (Operation coronpt) 
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scheduled for the spring of 1946;^ I should take over aJI the 
South-west Pacific Area south of the PhiUppines. But I v^^as 
not prepared to assume full responsibility until Singapore 
was available as our main base: since the logisdcal, shipping* 
and minesweeping difficulties which this new commitment 
would entail would be insuperable so long as we were stiD 
entirely dependent on bases in India,, Ceylon, and Southern 
Burma* I therefore replied that after the capture of Singapore 
and the opening of the Straits of Malacca—probably by 
October —1 would be willing to take on this commitment, if 
asked to do so by the Combined Chiefs of Stas'; on condition 
that General MacAxLhur's appropriate Intclhgence files* as 
well as those members of his Intelligence staff who had 
$pecializcd in the areas he would be turning over* were made 
available to me in ample time/* 

At Potsdam, Lord Mountbaltcn was told that ^ the major part 
of the South-west Pacific Area would come within the boun¬ 
daries of S.E.A.C- while the rernainder would pass under 
Australian command’** 

Again, Lord Mountbatten asked for "adequate advance In¬ 
telligence regarding these areas*, more especially since he was 
asked to take over command as soon as possible after August 
I5th~lcss than three weeks later. Between these two dates— 
July 24th and August i5th^—the atom bomb fell on Hiroshima. 
Thus, whilst plans were made for operations in Indonesia 
against Japan in the spring of 1946, the top planners in Pots¬ 
dam were basing their plans on other assumptions. 

*1 was also told/, Lord Mountbatten writes, *in the greatest 
confidence by the Prime Minister and the President at Pots¬ 
dam, of the intention to use atomic bombs against Japan at 
the beginning of August: it was expected that the Japanese 
would at once sue for peace, and the Prime Minister pre¬ 
dicted that the vrar in the Far East would end by the 15th 
August.^ 

Mr. ChurchilPs assumption was correcl; on August 14th 
Japan accepted an unconditional surrender; and that same day 
that part of the South-west Pacific command discussed at 
Potsdam passed into S.E*A-C, command* No major strategic 
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decision could have been taken with so little preparation. 
General MacArthur seems to have divested himselT of all 
responsibility. No effective liaison existed between the ttvo 
Supreme Commanders, except through the slow channel of 
their respective Governments and ChiefiofStaff. No new opera¬ 
tions in this area, strategically complicated by its island struc¬ 
ture, had been contemplated until October, ‘Now’, wites Lord 
Mountbatten, *my rcspomibllides were immediate and urgent, 
but neither the troops, the shipping, nor the Intelligence I had 
asked for were available to me.’ To which he adds the astonish¬ 
ing footnote, ‘Nor were they ever made available to me*. 

Whether American Intelligence had made any appreciation 
of events in Indonesia is not recorded. For the Report which 
Lord Mountbatten presented to the Combined Chicis of Staff 
and which His Majesty’s Stationery Office published in 1951, 
docs not deal with the post-surrender developments in Indo¬ 
nesia, If the general supposition is correct that such a section 
was in fact written, it is a pity that, in the interests of a complete 
documentation, it should not have been made generally avail¬ 
able. The CJommand did not, in effect, close down until Novem¬ 
ber 1946, whereas the Report as published ends in September 
1945. What we know is that during those fateful days when 
General MacArthur was on his way to Tokyo, Sukarno and 
Hatta, following a conference in Saigon, described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, had proclaimed the Republic of Indonesia, On 
the foUowing day, August 18th, President Sukarno and Dr. 
Hatta announced: 

‘We hereby declare that the establishment of the State of 
Independent Indonesia, as required by the whole nation, is 
being carried out accurately, AD who are ready to account 
for their deeds towards the nation arc assisting in this. What 
we thinlf necessary for the establishment of the State of 
Independent Indonesia is being carried out and will be 
finished wi thin a short time, We expect the whole Indonesian 
nadon to be calm, quiet, prepared, well-disciplined, and 
good.’ 

Within a few days the Constitution of the Republic was 
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adopted. A CcnEml Indonesia Committee was appointed, then 
a Cabinet. Plans were made for the establishment of a National 
Army^ and for a central as well as provinciaJ adnunistrationp 
President Sukamo decreed that henceforth only the Republican 
red-and-whiie flag should fly from offices. 

In this period of general confusion and uncertainly^ any mili¬ 
tary decision had important political signliicanee. To Lord 
MountbatttJij the vivsd point was whether or not the Japanese 
in South-east Asia would obey the Imperial Order when it was 
made, to ky do’^vn their arms. The possibility had to be con¬ 
sidered that this undefeated fully equipped army of nearly 
three-quarters of a miUlon Japanese might decide to carry on 
the war, thereby necessitating inilitary operations, for which 
plans wxre not yet complete. Besides, there was the urgent prob¬ 
lem of rescuing Dutch prisoners-of-war. ’What would be their 
fate if the Japanese decided to continue lighiing, and how would 
they be treated by the Indonesians themselves? In Tokyo, 
General Mac^\rtJiur, now Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, gave orders on August igth that "the actual documents 
of surrender in theatres other than his own might only be signed 
after his own had been signed; and that no landing or reoccupa¬ 
tion by military forces might be made until after the formal 
signature of the surrender document in Tokyo* (which was ex¬ 
pected to take place on August ^Bth). By August 26th, Japanese 
policy was dear; delegates who arrived in Rangoon to sign the 
preliminary agreement" orsurrenderobxdoxtsly intended to obey 
Lord Mountbatten's orders ^punctiliously*. 

From a mililaiy' point of view the situadon was much easier 
than S.E.A.C. anticipated. The Japanese behaved with an ex¬ 
cessive politeness that is often caricatured. To the first British 
officers w'ho arrived in Indonesia* they imntcdiatcly gave in¬ 
formation about the 130*000 Dutch prisoners-of-war in Java. 
They meekly accepted orders, quickly changing their allegiance, 
show ing no signs of the resistance or fight which S.E,A.C. had 
had to cate into consideration as a possibility. The truth of the 
matter was that they were in no position to do so* since, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, die Indonesians were in control. 
The underground movement had planned for a rising against 
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the Japanese to coincide mth the Allied attack on Java, and 
Sumatra. But when Japan surrendered so suddenly. Allied pLam 
did not materialize; there was no cccasion for the projected 
attack on Java and Sumatra. And the Indonesians who AtfOidd 
have led the rising were now leaders of the Republican Govern¬ 
ment—proclaimed on Augtist 17 th. The question arises as to 
why contacts which would have been established with them in 
the event of a joint TnjUtajrj-' effort were not made i n die changed 
circumstances. 

Two assumptions can be made: one, that political develop^ 
merit had been msufEcictitly appreciated; and two, that 
those in charge of British policy', in London and in SingaporCj 
had allowed iliemselvcs to be persuaded by Dutcli authorities 
that the Republic w'as merely a Japanese dme-bomb. The fact 
of Japanese acquiescence in the launching of tlie Republic w^as 
interpreted as Japanese support rather than as showing how 
strong were the ibrees of the Republic. Were Intelligence Re¬ 
ports so mcagrcj or did S.E.A+C. depend so exclusively on Dutch 
sources that SX.A.G. headquarters was unaware of the con¬ 
siderable degree of control ’ivbicli had already passed into 
Republican hands even before the Japanese had formally sur¬ 
rendered to General MacArthur in Tokyo? The Japanese were 
themselves uncertain as to tlie policy they should adopt towards 
the Republic* Republican leaders \vere able to convince them 
that any effort to suppress it would inevitably lead to a bitter 
struggle and heavy casualties on both sides. They therefore 
acquiesced in the activides of the Republic as its influence 
spread over the country. In some instances the Japanese handed 
over areas to the IndonesianSp But more often underground or- 
ganizadons, especially amongst the students, became involved 
in clashes with Japanese iroops, risking their Bves in attacks on 
arsenals and seizing militaiy^ supplies. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of September, following a con¬ 
ference with Dr. van Mook, Lord Mountbatten instructed 
Field-Marshal Terauchl that he would be held responsible for 
maintaining law and order until the Allies took over the country. 
Again, it must be supposed tliat eliher Intelligence^ Reports from 
Indonesia were quite extraordinarily inadequate or that Dutch 
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ofHciaJs painted a misleading picture of die situation. One thing 
is certain: these instructions to the Japanese ibrccs to maintain 
law and order gave serious offence to the Indonesians, then en¬ 
thusiastically celebrating their newly formed Republic. They 
considered themselves as tlic new rulers, and it was on them, 
not on the Japanese, that responsibility for Jaw and order lay. 
Further, they were given to understand that the intentions of 
S.E.A.C. were limited to the disarmament of Japanese and the 
release of Dutch internees. Most of the Dutch ^verc still in con¬ 
centration camps, many sick and all of them starving. 

Sjahrir, who visi ted a number of Dutch camps at the time, 
wrote; 

‘Those of our (Hends who had drawn up the programme 
for us for underground work on behalf of democracy and free¬ 
dom in the early days immediately declared their support of 
the Republic, In general the Netherianders who came out of 
die camps were not inclined towards enmity against the 
Republic. It was clear, however, that they did not really 
understand what had happened. Most of them were physi¬ 
cally exhausted and mentally deranged by their internment.’ ’ 

When he returned to DjaJuma at the beginning of September 
he observ'ed that people were ‘definitely neutral If not friendly 
to the Dutch as they were released from the camps. On the 
other hand, Japanese were murdered daily and Bghting against 
them was widespread,’ 

In these circumstances, and as a matter of mili tary exped¬ 
iency, the Supreme AUied Commander cannot have neglected 
to consider csstablishing contacts with Republican leaders. 
And in fact he held a meeting in Singapore on September aSth 
with General Christison, Mr. van der Plas {Dr, van Mook’s 
representative) and the Secretary of State for War (Rt, Hon. 
J. J. Lawson) who was at that time touring South-East 
Asia to see British troops, j^s a result of this meeting, 
Mr. van der Plas re-broadcast the proclamation made by 
Queen Wilhelmina in December 1942, and followed this with 
a broadcast of his own which was plainly in tended to pave the 
way for contacts with the Republican leaders. This broadcast 
was repudiated by the Dutch Government; and indeed the 
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Dutch Governor-General (Mr. Tjarda van Starkenborgh 
Stachouwer) had resigned at the thought that any proposals 
should be made to the Indonesian leaders. Furthermore, Dr. 
van Mook had evidently been prevailed upon to meet the 
Indonesians, for his intention to do this was publicly repudiated 
by The Hague, and no meeting ttwk place. 

British troops arrived in Tandjong Priot (Djakarta) harbour 
on September ^jgth. Throughout September, Dutch prisoners- 
of-war were released, and many of them flown home. Lady 
lx3uis Mountbatten, Superintendent-m-Chief of the Nursing 
Division of St. John Joint War Organization, visited many of 
the camps and arranged for the welfare of these mtemccs. Mr, 
Jack Lawson, M.P., the then Secretary of State for War, stated 
in Singapore at the time that Britain’s obligations to her Allies 
would not involve fighting for the French against the people of 
Indo-China or for the Dutch against Nationalists in Java. 
General Christison, in charge of the landing, said a few hours 
later: 

’We have no interest in their politics. British and Indian 
troops will not become involved in nadonai poUdes. 1 intend 
to see the leaders of the various movements and tell them 
what we are coming for. Until a change is made in their 
poll deal structure they must co-operate. 

'I am stopping all Dutch troops coming undl we arc well 
established. We shall hand over all internal security to them 
when their forces come in, and then dispense Mth the 
Japanese.*® 

When he landed, General Christison said that the Dutch ad- 
ministradon at his ’urgent insistence’ was meeting with 
Nadonalist leaders. ‘What form of self-government the Dutch 
arc going to give them, 1 don’t know. They will certainly have 
to give them something.' 

The Republican Government naiurally considered these 
statements as a friendly gesture. They knew that the British had 
refused to arrest their leaders as the Dutch requested, Therefore, 
President Sukarno ordered Indonesians to co-operate with the 
Allied forces in tnalntaining law and order. 'The Indonesian 
movement is not an anti-liVhitc movement,’ he said, two hours 
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befall they landed. ‘There is no anti-British feeling in Java, 
The Indonesians are fighting agdnst tlie continuation of the 
Dutch colonial policy of exploiting the Indonesians.’ Notices 
were posted at street comets in Djakarta saying in English: 

Indonesians will be hospitable towards everyone who respects 
their firecdom/ 

Republican leaders were reassured by General Christison: 

‘Our sole job’, he said, 'is to rescue prisoners-of-war and 
disarm the Japans. "We are not going to interfere with the 
politic^ position in Java, I have made it clear that we are 
not going in to put the Dutch back into power, I am going to 
keep law and order, and I shall expect the political leaders to 
co-operate with me. The Dutch CSovemnicnt must make a 
statement about the future status of the Netlierlands E;ist 
Indies, ^Ir. van dcr Plas, the Senior Dutch representative, is 
making strong demands to his Government. In the irteantimie 
1 am doing my best to ameliorate tlie position by bringing 
together for the first time round a conference table the leaders 
of the Nationalist Movement and the Dutch Government 
representatives.’® 

UTicn British and Indian troops landed, they met with no 
Fcristance from the Republicans. Seaforth Highlanders marched 
along the two-mile-long straight road from Tandjong Priok into 
the centre of Djakarta.I The red-and-white flag of the Republic 
flevs' from almost every building. Sometimes the Stars and Stripes 
flew with it. sometimes the Union Jack. But there was no sign 
of the Dutch tricolour. Only when the army reached its head- 
quartets, formerly occupied by the Japanese, did the Dutch 
flag reappe.y for t!ic first time since March 1942. The Japanese 
bad pulled it down; the British Commander hoisted it up again 
together witli the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes. 

Unfortunately, the Cabinet in London was more closely in 
touch with the Netherlands Government than it ivas with reali¬ 
ties in Indonesia. Within twenty-four hours of the landing of 
British and Indian troops, the Dutch had not only repudiated 
Mr. van dcr Plas's broadcast but their Embassy in London 
issued a sta tement saying cha t Sukarno and his fbllow'ers were a 
puppet Government armed and aided by the Japanese. 
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" They do not represent a spontaneous nationalbt move- 
mentj but are^ on the contraiy'j a Japanc^ puppet govern¬ 
ment of a totaiitarian character, dependent on the Japanese 
military organization. They have been armed and are being 
aided in every way by the Japanese* Sukarno received a 
high decoration from the enemy. He was allowed to proclaim 
his Indonesian Republic ten days after the Japanese sur¬ 
render while Japanese military forces ^vere still in control of 
the island.'^^ 

This statement was given the widest publicity and broadcast 
by the B*B.C* It Avas mischievous and misleading. Yet Labour 
Ministers aHo%vcd themselves to be influenced by Duich mis¬ 
representation, WTten Professor Logeitiann arrived from Austra¬ 
lia on October ist^ he told die Cabinet that Sukarno was utterly 
unreliablci one day a Faseistj and the next a CommunLsta one 
day a friend of the White man^ the next day a violent enemy. 
In Singapore it became clear that the Cabinet did not appre¬ 
ciate the situation, nor the strength of the Republic. Lord 
Moun that ten thereupon sent Lt.-CoL Laurens van dcr Post to 
see Mr* Attlee; he liad led a resistance group in Java durlog the 
Japanese occupation^ he had many friends among the Republi¬ 
cans, and was trusted by them. ‘ I have spoken personally with 
Sukarno and other Nationalist leaders,' he ^srote^ -and I have a 
strong impression of their seme of moderation. But when riding 
the tiger it is dijlicult to dismount/ He urged *tJie human 
psychological approach to dicse Indonesians^ who are be- 
vsildered and e^y deluded after three and a half years of 
Japanese imor'* Mr. Attlee sent this South African officer to 
The Hague to give the Dutch Govenametu the benefit of Ids 
special knowledge. But they turned a deaf ear. Colonel van der 
Post's mission was a failure. Dutcli propaganda continued to 
call Sukarno a Japanese stooge, and to mislead the world by say¬ 
ing that the Republic was "made in Japan\ 

Dr* van Mook was one of the very few responsible Dutchmen 
at this time who appreciated the revolutionary change which 
had occurred, in Indonesia, and on October t4th he told the 
Press he was prepared to treat with ail groups, including 
SukamOj when security was restored. Tiie Dutch Government 
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immediately issued a statement to the cficct that it must be due 
to a imsunderstanding. They had emphatically instructed Dfi 
van Mook to the contrary. Professor Logemann followed with a 
declaration that his Government was ready to offer self- 
government within the Netherlands Union to Indonesians, but 
that they were not prepared to discuss it with Sukarno. Foreign 
Minister Dr. Subardjo replied that his Government would con¬ 
fer with Allied representatives, but not with the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment. Unfortunately the Cabinet continued to underestimate 
the Republic. Mr, Attlee's first ofircial statement on October 
17th reflected Dutch misrepresentation: 

‘Ill Java', he said, 'we found that, outside Batavia, control 
had In fact been largely relinquished by the Japanese to an 
Indonesian indcjKndence movement. While we have had to 
take account of the existence of this movement, we must W 
careful about accepting its claims at their face value. It has 
been spoi^red by thc'Japancsc for two or three years and 
during this time the people of the territory have been cut off 
from all outside developments.'^^ 

To which Mr. P. J. Nocl-Baker, in reply to a question, added: 

‘H.M.'s Government of course recognizes no authority but 
that of the Netherlands Government in all territories which 
are under the sovereignty of our Dutch Allies.'** 

Many Labour M.P.s felt that the Cabinet did not sufficiently 
appreciate the revolutionary changes which had UiLen place 
in the Far Bast. And, in October, sixty of dtem signed a state¬ 
ment On the situation in Indo-China and Indonesia, con¬ 
cluding: urge chat the Dutch and French Governments 

should negotiate with the existing provisional Indonesian and 
Indo-Chinese Governments and accept their proffered aid to 
disarm the Japanese troops without delay. We urge further 
that the problems that arise from, the termination of the war in 
the Far East should be recognized as a concern of the United 
Nations. ’ 

On their side, the Indonesians put out many feelers. At a 
Press conference on October 18th, Dr. Hatta rejected the 
Netherlands proposal for pannership in the Netherlands Empire: 
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' Not for a Rioment will Indoaesians countenance any form 
of colonial status, whatc%xr new garb it assumes, or whatever 
fancy name is given it. War or revolution raging fiercely for 
years and years wUi be the only result. This may be the Dutch 
idea of bringing peace and order into the country, but cer¬ 
tainly it will never end in Indonesia being brought under 
Dutch control.* 

He w^elcomed van Mook, whom he described as ^edging totvards 
tlie hard realities of life', and then repeated suggestions lie had 
previously put forward to General Christison: (i) No more 
Dutch troops should be landed under Allied protection or 
otherwise; (ii) Dutch troops now in the oountry sliould be moved 
and should not function as part of the Allied Army of Occupa¬ 
tion; (iii) Netherlands Indies Civil Administration {NJ,CA*) 
should remain quiescent; (iv) until the Indonesian question had 
been review^ed by the world powers, the present Indonesian 
administration headed fay Dr Sukiiruo should be recognized as 
the de foiio Government in the interests of law and order. The 
present uncertainty and conflicting aims of the four parties 
vested in whole or in part with the ad minis tradve power^ the 
Indonesian Government, the Allied Army of Occupation, 
N. 1 .G.A-, and t!ic Japanese, make stable and orderly govern¬ 
ment impossible. And (v) the Allied army, with no Dutch cle¬ 
ment in it, should confine itself to its two proclaimed objcctivci 
of caring for prisoners-of-war and intcrauig and disarming the 
Japanese. To a question which followed, Dr. Hatta said that he 
w^as willing to meet Dr. van Mcx>k personally. But the best way 
was to submit the whole problem to an International Court. 
"Provided wt could state our case before it ourselves, we should 
accept such a Court's decision even if it did not give us cvery^- 
thing we wanted.’ President Sukarno appealed to international 
opinion and telegraphed to President Truman. As more and 
more British troops arrived, bringing back the Dutch army, he 
told General Christison that if the British continued their * cal¬ 
culated policy to reimposc Dutch rule over Indonesia the ulti¬ 
mate result would be the drencliing of Indonesia in a blood 
bath". 'Your attitude is far from neutral/ he concluded, ^it is 
decidedly pro-Duttli/ 


Tht Repuhlk of Indsntna 

The situation now began to detctioratc. In a number of 
Javanese towns—Bandung, Surakarta, Djogjakaria^ Semarang 
and Surabaya—Indonesians were lighting the Japanese to gain 
control. As Dutch troops landed under S.E-A,C. command, and 
as Dutch officials (Netherlands Indies Civil ARiiirs Administra¬ 
tion) took over under S.E.A.C- protection, Indonesian feelings 
towards the Allies became Increasingly hostile. TJie most serious 
trouble arose when Japanese troops were used by S.E.A.C. to 
fight Indonesians. Take the case of Semarang, Indonesians had 
suffered 2,000 casualties fighting the Japanese for control of 
this, the third largest totvn In Java, No sooner had they begun 
to gain control than Japanese troops were used by S.E.A.C. to 
get it back for tlie Dutch. The Dutch themselves were arrogant 
and trigger-happy. Many incidents occurred as groups of young 
Indonesians realized that far from the Japanese being disarmed, 
they w'cre now fighting to regain control of Indonesian towns 
only to hand them back to the Dutch. It was at this point ihat 
serious atrocities occurred on both sides. Dutch women and 
children were attacked as they were released from prison camps, 
and Indonesians were shot indiscrimina te ly. 

The turning-point came when the second wave of British and 
Indian troops landed in Surabaya. Large-scale fighting occurred 
with hcav7 casimliics on both sides. President Sukarno flew to 
tile town and joined with Brigadicr-Geacral Mallaby in an 
appeal to Indonesians to stop fighting. X precarious truce tras 
signed on October agth; it arranged that firing should cease 
immediately; that order, c?tccpt in two areas of the city occu¬ 
pied by the British, should be maintained by the Indon«ians 
and that a liaison office should be established for carrying out 
the agreement. On the following day Brigadier Maliaby \vas 
killed in circumstances which have never yet been officially 
explained. General Chrisdson, assuming that it was the work of 
Indonesian extremists, issued the warning: 

‘Unless the Indonesians responsible for the death of 
Brigadier Mallaby and the breaking of the truce surrender to 
my forces I intend to bring the whole weight of sea, land, and 
air forces under my command, with all the weapons of 
modem warfare, against them until they are crushed. If in 
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this process innocent Indonesians should be killed or’wounded 
the entire responsibility will rest with those Indonesians who 
have committed the crimes I have mentioned.’ 

In conditions w'hich existed in Surabaya, such a statement 
was calculated to make talks more difficult. No one—least of 
all the Republican Minis ters^^ondoned the death of Brigadier 
Nhillaby, but an investigation into the incident was required, 
not a threat to Indonesians which could only have the effect of 
consolidating them against the British. President Sukarno inter¬ 
vened a second dme, 

*1 learnt with the greatest regret’, he announced, ‘that 
lighting had been renewed, and that Brigadier MaJlaby, 
whose bravery I witnessed and whom 1 honour, became a 
victim of the disorders. ^Vc have ordered a slop to the light¬ 
ing and shall take appropriate measures to master the situa¬ 
tion. I shall myself maintain close co-operation with the 
Allied army. If there is the slightest trouble, it wiQ be enough 
to call me personally to setdc it.* 

Those who were on the spot realized perfeedy well that the 
situation in Surabaya was extremely dangerous. On both sides, 
efforts were made to prevent an explosion. Two days after 
Brigadier-General Mallaby's death Dutch (Dr, van Mook, Mr, 
van dcr Plas, and Mr. Idenbtu^) met Republican leaders 
(President Sukarno, Dr. Hatta, and Dr. Subardjo) in General 
Christison’s house. But before negotiations could begin, the 
Dutch Colonial Minister issued a sutement that the meeting 
was against die direct orders of the Government. ‘The Govem- 
menl’, it concluded, *is holding fast to its principle of “no deal¬ 
ing with the rebels*’.’ Once more, Dr. van Mook’s reasonable¬ 
ness and Lord Mountbatten’s efforts to find some basis of 
agreement were defeated. ‘Either the Dutch Government is 
being monumentally inept,’ Ian Morrison wrote in The TtmeSi 
‘or else It wants to put the 'whole conflict to the test of arms as 
soon as possible—or both. The most charitable explanation of 
tlicir choppings and changings is that they will not face the facts.* 
President Sukamo made a last appeal to Prime Minister 
Atdee on November loth, urging Itim to stop British and Indian 
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troops frcm intervening on the side of the Dutch in Indonesia. 
He appealed to Stalin whilst his Foreign Minuter appealed to 
Molotov to intervene on behalf of the Indonesian people ^in 
this bloody battle"* In India, Mr* Jinnah urged that all Indian 
troops should be vidihdrawn. *One million Muslims in lndia\ 
he said, ‘ are watching with the utmost sympathy the struggle of 
forty^ million Muslims in Indonesia to achieve freedom.^ (His 
figures referred to the population of Java, the centre of the 
struggle.) Pandit Nehru tried in vain to get permission to go to 
Indonesia. The Dutch w'ere naturally opposed to it. The British 
Cabinet turned down the request* ‘The refusal to afford facili- 
lies for Mr. Neliru to visit Indonesia"* Mr, Arthur Henderson 
told Mr. Sorensen, 'was taken vritli the agreement of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, in view of the present disturbed 
eonditions in Jav^ which render it undesirable for such a visit 
to be made*"** 

Tension never relaxed after Brigadier Mallaby^s death. Indo¬ 
nesians called for a ‘Holy War" to drive die Allies into die sea. 
British and Indian troops were bewildered^ living in a city of 
hostile people, charged with duties wbich were extremely un¬ 
palatable to men who understood their role m the struggle for 
independence* Orders dropped by British planes calling on Indo¬ 
nesians to surrender dicir arms were not obeyed, tvhenrupon the 
Fifth Indian Division immediately entered Surabaya* Then 
naval and artillery fire. Thunderbolts and Mosquitoes, com¬ 
bined to destroy large arciU of the city and to kill many men, 
women, and children. Figliting oondnued for several weeks until 
the city was occupied street by street. The front line ran through 
the centre of the cityj to Indonesian youth it was their Stalm- 
gmd* 

The Battle of Surabaya was a turning-point in the war: to 
the Indonesians it w'as a proof of their political unity and their 
armed strength; to the Labour Government it suggested that 
they tn ust now intemify the war or make a bold political gesture* 
Mr, Bevln and his colleagues w^erc opposed to war and they 
made strong representations to the Dutch Government. The 
Dutch Labour Party was in effective control but there were few 
Dutch Socialists who had the courage to admit—Mr* dc 
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Kadt did in Hft Piuool — that the only solution was * the recogni¬ 
tion of independence and an attempt to maic an agreement as 
tD ccHspcrauon between Holland and Indonesia on that basis 
The Dutch Commander in Indonesia, Admiral Heilfrich, advo¬ 
cated an ^ aU-out * war and made no secret of his resentment of 
the restraining hand which S.E.A.C. imposed on him. 

During this period — in the weeks following the Batdc of 
Surabaya — a struggle between variotts political groujas and per¬ 
sonalities in tlie Republic led to the appointment of Sjahrir as 
Prime Minister on November 15th. He was a Socialist ^vidi a 
fine record of political struggle, a moderate conciliatory per¬ 
sonality whom Mr. Bevin greatly underestimated* He was the 
best hope for a solution^ yet the Dutch line of propaganda that 
he had no real following carried a great deal of weight in 
WTiitehaJh The real situation in Indonesia at this time was des¬ 
cribed in a Memorand um which a group of Indonesian officials 
attached to N*I*C.A. sent to the Dutch Government through 
the good ofEccs of Dr. van Mook who was stiU on friendly terms 
with Republican leaders, especially with Sjahrir. Basing their 
remarks on investigations done by tliem 'individually and col¬ 
lectively on their o\vn initiative, by visiting and obtaining in¬ 
formation from Government authorities, olTiciala, intdlcctuals, 
representatives of youth and women's organizations, common 
people and studying telegrams and reports' they reached the 
following conclusioris: 

' (a) There is normal fimcrioning of public services, public 
traffic, mines, light and water, provisions, all things gene¬ 
rally needed to establish social order in the difficult 
circumstances for tlie young but vi tal republic; 

* (i) There is a republican form of State^ accepted by all 
circles of the Indonerian population of Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo as well as certain paris of the Bigger and Lesser 
Sunda Islands while the prindpalidcs of Java and the 
self-governing lands of Sumatra loyally and strongly 
stand beliind the Republic too; parts of the Arabic, 
Chinese, and Eurasian groups are also supporting the 
Republic; 

*{€) That the "Indonesia Mcrdeka” (Independent Indo¬ 
nesia) inspired the whole Indonesian population; 
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* (rf) There is no racial hatred but the conflicts must primarily 
be regarded as reaction against any form of re^coloniza- 
don; 

‘{e) The fear that Dutch and other iutemces are in danger of 
life is unfoiuided, since in all places where the Allied 
troops have not yet arrived^ (such as Surakarta, E^og- 
jakarta, and Malang) they arc left alone and well looked 
after; 

*{f) There has grown a change of mentality caused by the 
Japanese domination revealed in tl»c first aim to reach 
an Indonesia Merdeka; 

’(g) To regard this and to solely ascribe it to subversive 
Japanese activities would not only reveal lack of insight 
and good will] the Indonesian people would observe it 
as a misjudgment of thdr right to self-determination. 
(For tlie just analysis of the Japanese influence, sec 
Sjahrir’s brochure, Ptrdjoangan Kita, i.e. Oar StTuggie .)' 

After giving a short outline of the history of the Nationalist 
movement, these young Indonesian officials in the employ of 
Dutch adnunistration, twelve of the fourteen hating doctors’ 
degrees (and one of them being Dr. Air Sastroamidjojo, the 
present Prime Mmister), concluded: 

’The undersigned [therefore] sincerely Insist that the only 
solution for the Dutch Government lies in the recognition of 
the Republic. It is the only ^arantce for the promotion of 
Dutch as well as Indonesian interests and it is the only way 
out of the present impasse and for the-prevention of further 
bloodshed.’^* 

This was only one of many signs that the roots of the Republic 
were growing deeper. Sjahrir had the confidence of wide sec¬ 
tions of people. His Government dealt firmly with such difficult 
problems as that of extremists, many of whom he regarded as 
victims of Japanese rule, influenced by Japanese propaganda 
methods and mentality. His pamphlet. Our Stru^lt, written at 
this time w-as more than a political manifesto; it was a brave 
condemnation of moral deterioration during Japanese rule, of 
the dangers inherent in racial hatred; it suggested that in foreign 
relations the Republic could expect support from ’the Pacific 
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giafit America*, that Bn Earn was mcviUibly tied up with Hol¬ 
land* and that Dutch rule was the result of British power politics. 
It then outlined the case for Socialism with such cogency^ clarityj 
and persuasion that it laid the foundation for all pohdcal thought 
and action. 

Here was an opportunity for the Labour Govemmem to 
make a political gesture; but either Mr. Bevm was being pro- 
rided with misleading information by his representative in 
South-East Asia (Mr. (later Sir Esier) Dcning), or else he was 
choosing not to take any notice of it. WTiichever it was* the 
Foreign Office continued to act as if it was unaware of the 
balance offerees in the Republican Govemmentj and remained 
hostile to any recognition of the Republic. At the end of Nov^em- 
ber when the situation was still tense, Sjahrir bold a Press con¬ 
ference that he was willing to have tripartite talks^ even without 
waiting for the general situation to Improve. But the day his 
statement was made, Ptofesor Logemann* tlic Netherlands 
Minister for Overseas Territoriesy even without consulting Dr, 


van Mook^ attacked the Republic in terms which ruled out any 
such talk. Professor Logemann had made what was tantamount 
to a declaration of war in response to SjahrJris offer of negotia¬ 
tion. Mr, Bevin remained silent. 


At this stage, a conference was held in Singapore at which 
military and political advisers were present. It would have been 
an intelligent gesture to in\dte Sjahrir to attend; if the Labour 
Government had insisted* the Dutch could scarcely have 
rehiseti The result of tJit conference was to extend Li.-Gcneral 
Christtson*$ mandate over the whole Indonesian territory. 
Sjahrir’s reaction when informed of this decision was tltat "if the 
British are going to bring more forces to start a large-scale 
acdon* then all Indonesians will resist to the best of their 
ability*. 

WTien more troops began to arrive they were mci by bitter 
resistance. Impartial observers at the time admit horrible atroci- 
ties by Indonesian gangs; one of the worst instances was in Java 
on November 23rd, when a Dakota with five British airmen and 
eighteen Indians made a forced landing. They were all hacked 
to pieces by a mob of young Indonesians belonging to a society 
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originaCy sponsored by the Japanese. The Black Buffalo-es, as 
they were called, were a law unto themselves^ and their terrorist 
activities did a great deal of harm to the Republic; the Dutch 
could prtxluce them as evidence of Indonesia's unfitness to 
govern. But that is only one side of the picture; Dutch troops 
and N.LG.A. officials were themselves guilty of many murders^ 
and the Republican Ministry of Foreign Affairs published daily 
lists of atrocities. 

There was no complaint of the attitude of British and Indian 
troops- Many of them detested the duties they were called on to 
perform, and they were frequently critical of the arrogant^ 
trigger-happy behaviour of Dutch troops and officials. But there 
was no excuse for British policy In setting fire to the village of 
Bekasi in retaliation for the deaths of R-A.F. men and Indians in 
Java. In the village ofTabang the Black Buffaloes mtndcred an 
English Red Cross girl and a Brigade Major who had bathed in 
a pool w'hich was attached to a mosque and, as such, had re* 
ligioiLs associationsj, for Muslims bathe before taking prayers and 
alongside every mosque there are pools for this purpose. In 
Tabang, as in fiekasi, petrol was poured over buildings and 
bamboo houses and the area reduced to ashes; in Bekasi over a 
thousand houses went up in flames. For after burying the dis¬ 
membered bodies of their comrades who had been murdered 
when a Dakota plane made a forced landing, British troops had 
set fire to the portion of Bekasi inhabited by terrorists. Four days 
later—on November the lylh— L^td Mountbatten laid it 
down as his policy that although everything must be done to 
ensure the security of British forces, retaliation must not be 
taken as a matter of principle. In the event of buildings being 
destroyed in future, wamliig must be given to the inhabitants 
and tlic opportunity given to dicm to remove their belongings. 

The Bekasi incident roused such feelings on all aides that the 
atmosphere was charged and Bcemingly unsuitable for any fur¬ 
ther tdks. Sjahrir expressed hh regret to Genera] Ghristbon ^ for 
the happenings that took place in Tjakoeng, Bekasi, and Am- 
baraw^a that were brought about by misunderstandings between 
the occupation troops and the people ^ And he gave a statement 
to the Press reiterating the readiness of his Government to submit 
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the Indonesian question to die United Nations and to abide by 
its decision even if it were unfavourable to Indonesia. 

*Tf the Dutch recognize our right to independence,^ he 
added, * then wt shall accept Dutch cchopcradon in the eco¬ 
nomic and technical spheres. We should even be ready to 
give them a privileged posidon in \icw of their special 
contacts and dleir long association with the Indies/** 

Such statements were ignored or ridiculed in The Haguc^ 
they were underesdmated by those political advisers wliose 
voices were heard in WTiitchalL Again and again Sjahrir made 
conciliatory gestures^ often at the expense of his position as 
Prime Minister. He formed a Peace Army to escort Allied trans¬ 
ports from Djakarta to Bandung^ a 150-mik stretch of road 
where many incidents had already happened. The Republic 
alone could guarantee safety, and this Peace Army fulfilled a 
very important role. So much was this the case that on Decern* 
ber i22nd Sjahrir announced diat he had accepted a British 
proposal that these troops should undertake the disarmament of 
ia5,000 Japanese in East and Central Java. This was a wise 
request suggesting, as it did, a growing confidence in die Repub¬ 
lic to maintain law and order. General Chrisdson also arranged 
with the Indonesian Ministry of Transport to coK>pcratc in 
checking up cars. 

^’V\Tien the Bridsh first arrived', Sjahrir said at this pointy 
^they were obliged to seek Indonesian co-operadon, but they 
did it unofficially or through the Japanese. Three months 
later they were making their requests for co-operadon 
direedy and publicly* * . . We arc prcpaied to co-operate on 
a basb of justice to seek the accomplimment of the tasks en¬ 
trusted by the United Nations to British Forces and to mam- 
Lain the ge neral peace aotd security of the territories occupied 
by the Allies . . . Allied troops ate e:j£empt lh>m politics and 
do not pursue political aims, whilst political affairs are solely 
the coneem of the Indonesiaxis and die Dutch.^ 

Sjahrir’s statements, made on behalf of hb Government, were 
in great contrast with Dutch behaviour. British and Indian 
troops were increasingly unwilling to carry out their task of 
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rcimposmg Dutch rule- When Dutch troops irtadc two attempt? 
to assasdmtc Sjahrir, British soldiers saved his life and captured 
the would-be assassins p Lt,-General Cliristison tried to calm 
British and Indian troops in a circular addressed to all ofScers 
of the rank of Major and over saying: "We must continually 
remind ourselves that the majority of the tmfortuciate Dutch arc 
menially sick.*^^ He was referring to the men and women who 
were released from internment camps, Dutch troops ^vere so 
reckless that Admiral Hcllfrich appealed to them to end 
^aggression which is lu complete disaccord with the dignity of 
military' standards 

Finally, at the end of December 1945^ ^viser counsek prevailed 
in Tile Hague and the Soviet Government announced its inten¬ 
tion of raising the use of British troops in Indonesia on the 
agenda of the Security Council which was to meet m London 
in February 1946. Dr. van Moot arrived in London at Christ¬ 
mas-time. He met Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevm as well as sevexal 
Labour M.P.s who did not share the ofhcial British attitude 
towards the Republic. They suggested that Sjahrir should be in¬ 
vited to London, which w as a reasonable proposal. But it met 
with no response. 

Early in 1946, under pressure from the Labour Government, 
and faced with the possible condemnation of the Security 
Council, the Dutch Govemment finally agreed to take part in 
discussions. Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr (later Lord Inverchapcl) 
relinquished his post as Ambassador in Moscow, and it was 
under liis very able and Iriendly chairmanship that the talks 
were held. In April, Lord Mounthat ten relinquished his post 
as Supreme Allied Commander and returned to England. The 
stage was now set for serious negotiations for the recognition 
of the Republic. 


Recognizing the Republic 

Negotiations, sometimes in Indonesia, sometimes in Holland, 
resulted in the signing of a truce on October 15th, 1946, and to 
the initialling of the linggadjati Agreement precisely a month 
later. During this period of proposal and counter-proposal, the 
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Dutch Labour Government had been succeeded by a Catholic- 
Labour Coalition which was even less friendly disposed towards 
the Republic than its predecessor. In Indonsia the Republic 
had laid solid foundations of government over a wde area of 
the three islands on which sixty out of seventy million Indo¬ 
nesians lived. Outside Java, Smuaira, and Madura, Republican 
resistance still continued. In Ball it tvas not suppressed until the 
middle of 1948, In the Minahasa (North Sulawesi) and in 
Makassar (South Sulawesi) Dutch troops had met with wide¬ 
spread opposition; in the first case, ludonesian soldiers belong¬ 
ing to the Royal Netherlands Indies Army (K.N.I.L.) had 
rebelled and with local support maintained authority for a 
month; in the second case, the Dutch used a notorious tenronstj 
Captain Westcrling, to pacify the country with the loss of life of 
thousands of Indonesians. Captain Westcrling has written his 
own account** of the ‘pacification’ of South Sulavvesi, an inci¬ 
dent which greatly undermined any prestige the Dutch still 
retained, since he was acting oificlaily on their behalf, co¬ 
operating with the Coinmander-in-Chicrof the Dutch troops in 
East Indonesia. He found a great deal of support for the Repub¬ 
lic—to him it tvas the equivalent of bandit activity. Village after 
village was surrounded by his troops, and men tvere picked out 
and shot on the spot. Any local rulers who were friendly to the 
Republic were removed and those who were still prepared to 
collaborate with the Dutch administration were given positions 
by wiiich they believed they could still retain their rule. 

But in spite of their large purchases of tvar equipment and 
thousands of tons of machinery at rock bottom prices—the 
whole American naval base at Hollandia in New Guinea was 
purchased for the dollar equivalent of £,000,000— the Dutch 
did not succeed in gaining control in java, Sumatra, and 
Madura, lliey, and British troops, Limited most of their opera¬ 
tions to areas round the bigger cities—Djakarta, Bogor, Ban¬ 
dung, Semarang, Surabaya in Java and Padang, Palembangand 
Medan in Sumatra. The Republican Government survived a 
number of crises, portly the result of Dutch unw'illingness to 
consider terms wliich were acceptable to dte ieft-wiiig members, 
partly because of internal stni^les for power among those who 
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supponcd Sjahrir and those who ivcre prepared to plot with 
Tan Malaka for his removal. 

Although there were many problems to be solved, Republican 
rule was being consolidated in idic spring and summer of 1946. 
This was especially true of areas which had not been occupied 
by Dutch and British troops. Take, for example, Djogjakarta, 
tvhtch was the Republican capital. The first Dutchnian to visit 
this city was a Labour Member of Parliament, Mr, Goodhart, 
who attended the celebrations of the First Anniversary of the 
Proclamation of the Republic (August T7th, 194G). 

have the impression’, Mr. Goodhart said, 'that public 
life is ruaning normally. The large majority of the people are 
kind and fnendly and J wish to emphasize the fact that I had 
no diHiculry whatsoever. Everywhere i have had a warm 
reception, I came to Djogja against the advice of my country¬ 
men because 1 have faith in the policy of the Republic and 
the way in which it b being carried out. 1 wanted to see for 
myself how things were in the interior.’ 

Thb is how he described the attitude of the man in the street: 

* People are a bit curious to see me, and their curiosity bc- 
pmes ^ the more when they discover I am Dutch. But there 
is nothing in their attitude to suggest hatred for me, nor can 
1 see anything in their eyes to indicate mischief or malicious¬ 
ness. 1 have been walking in the streets of Djogja for hours at 
a time, utialarmcd and without a guard. I repeat that I have 
had no trouble or difficulty. On the contraiy, 1 have been 
offered drinks and cigarettes by total strangers whenever I 
entered some public building, 1 have seen for myself the con¬ 
dition of the city here. There is no shooting, or plundering of 
houses, no murder and no dbturbanccs. What has been told 
me in Djakarta about unsettled condidom in the interior is 
not true,’ 

Or take another example, thb dmc the report of a semi¬ 
official Dutch mission led by Dr. P. J, Kocts (Chief of Dr, van 
Mook’s Cabinet), which vbited the interior of Java at the invi¬ 
tation of the Republican Government: 

'The general picture’, he told the Press, 'was that of a 
society which was not in the course of dissolution but which 
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is being conEotidatedH * . . I must add that 1 have had talks 
with many people whom I knew in former yearg* as weU as 
with young people whom 1 met for the first time. Each time 
I asked. "‘What is for you the essential thing that has hap¬ 
pened during the last year?*" ,. . 1 received the same answer 
... "It is the feeling of human dignity." People now realize 
that they are capable of doing something. From conversations 
which went beyond superficialities I heard of the fear of a 
return to colonial status . , , Not so much because people 
feared economic exploitation or domination, or sometWg of 
that sort, but rather because of a fear that they might lose 
again this oew feeling which they had joyously acquired, 
which they had, so to speak, discovered in themselves, and 
which the people feel is something so precious that they can¬ 
not live without it This h a rcaBty of which we must be 
thoroughly aware/ 

Visitors to Sumatra returned ^v-ith similar reports. In Bukit 
Tinggi, for instance, conditions w^ere now suificieutly consoli¬ 
dated to allow the barter of raw materials for ready produce 
between the Indonesian Government and the Allied Command. 
In the month of July alone, about go million guilders' worth of 
manufactured foods had been exported from Palembang in 
exchange for otlier articles. 

From all sides came reports of Republican activities; an Indo¬ 
nesian Smte Bank was opened by Dr. Hatta in Bjogjakarta on 
August 17th; and branches planned in Djakarta, SolOj Kcdiri, 
and Malang; plans were announced for increasing rubber and 
tea production in West Java; the first radio-telephone service 
was opened between Java and Sumatra; at Tjirebon, 50,000 
peasants, all members of the Farmers" Organization, volun¬ 
teered for a three-days* period to collect wood for locomotive 
fud; m Solo, the local Arab community rejected the Dutch 
offers for participation in Dutch-sponsored political discussions 
and advised all other local Arab groups to give their loyal sup¬ 
port to the Republic. Training courses m social welfare were 
started in Solo; two new high schooh opened in Tjeribon and a 
secondary school in Rembang; production, of quinine in West 
Java was Increased; a Publicity Conference in Djogjakarta 
planned the distribution of newsprint and set up a committee to 
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proiuote 3 film industry. The Republic had also established its 
first contacts with Lidia, and after overconung petty difficulties, 
put in the way by Dut^ officiak, dispatched the first consign- 
rncm of rice to help India in the famine and was promised in 
return textiles and agricultural machinery- This was the occa¬ 
sion of a ceremony in Probolm^o where the port was stacked 
high with many thousands of sacks awaiting transport in the ship, 
the Fapour. At a given signal, in the presence of Dr. Hatta 

and members of the Indian delegation, a decorated lighter, 
bright with flowers and bunting and with the Indonesian and 
Indian flags flying side by side along the masthead, moved up 
the quay and made fast. The head winchman tipped a switch, 
his crane swung over, picked up a sack of rice and hoisted it 
towards the lighter. It halted in mid-air in front of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Hatta, Dr. Hatta placed his hands on the sack and guided 
it into the waiting lighter. l*hoiisands of people watched this 
ceremony. Mr, K. I. Punjabi, representative of the Indian 
Government, told them: 

‘Words fail me to expres the gratitude which India owes 
to the Republic of Indonesia for her generous offer of rice at 
a time when Indians food requirements are causing concern 
throughout the world. It is a historical occasion, both for 
Indians and Indonesians, for Indonesia is exporting rice to 
India for the fiist time in modem history, and that at a time 
when India is in dire need of it There is a saying that a 
friend in need U a friend indeed; dial you have proved^—not 
by mere lip sympathy—but by positive action which India 
cannot and will not forget. 

‘India, on her side, is aware of your requirements in tex¬ 
tiles and other consumer goods; and as Your Excellency has 
been informed, India has undertaken to send twenty million 
yards of textiles to Indonesia, of which quantity five million 
yards are expected to reach Indonesian ports shortly.' 

With the consolidation of the Republic, there were naturally 
those who doubted the wisdom of making concessions, believing 
that guerrilla activities were rnorc cflective than negotiations. 
How far support for the Republic could have been mobilized 
round a policy of armed resistance to the Dutch it is impossible 
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to say. This was not an academic question in the Republic in 
summer and autumn of 1946. Broadly speaking the Mas- 
junu and the P.N.L were in lavour of a strong opposition to the 
Dutch, w'hilst the Socialist Party and the Communist P<irty were 
in ^vour of negotiations. Within the Socialist Party itself, how¬ 
ever, there were two trends of thought, one headed by Sjalirir, 
the other by ^arifuddinj Sjahrir was willing to consider a com* 
promise—even an acceptance of Commonwealth status. Sjad- 
fiiddin criticized this altitudci Sjahrids view prevailed. His 
general plan wras to come to an agreement with llie Dutch on 
the basis of the recognition of the Republic and then to clean 
the country' of all collaborationist elements, to democratize the 
Government machinery; on the economic front he stood for a 
policy of nationaUzation for the big enterprises and the key 
industries as a step towards sociaiizatlon. His policy was similar 
to that of the Labour Govcmnient. With Sjahrir advocating 
agreement, it is probably true that no political leader could 
at that time have secured a following for a policy of non-co* 
operation. 

But there were many who doubted whether co-operatJon did 
not in practice mean that when the British troops left—as they 
were due to do in November 1946*-the Dutch would not be in a 
strong enough position to cliallcnge the Republic and gradually 
to undcmuncit . Dr, van Mook’s aciivlticsduring the long-drawn- 
out negotiations were a pointer to Dutch intentions. In spite of 
his earlier friendly relations with Republican leaders, his 
attitude had changed after the election of die I-afaour-Catholic 
CfOalition Government. Wliilst taking part in negotiations with 
I.iord Inverchapd as Chairman, he now set out to build up a 
series of puppet states which would counteract the Republic, 
At Malino in July and at Pangkal Pinang in October 1946, Dr, 
van Mook held conferences of carefully selected delegates to 
<^cuss the formation of so-called autonomous areas. When the 
time came, he could use these puppet states to reinforce Dutch 
sigumenis in favour of Balkanization which was the real pur¬ 
pose of his federal policy. 

Meanwhile a truce was necessary before these federal ideas 
Could materialize, and this was signed on October igth. Sjahrir 
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had no illusiom about the truce. He told the Press at the time 
that no polidcaj settlement vv^ possible unless these conditions 
urerc fiilfilied" 

* (i) An exact definidon of Republican tcrritoi^^ 

* (a) A dehnition of the relationship between the Republic 

and the rest of Indonesia and consequently between the 
Republic and the Netherlands. 

‘ (3) An agreement on military matters such as the number of 
Dutch troops to be stationed in Indonesia and an exact 
defimtion of their task. 

^(4) The representation abroad of the Republic and cul¬ 
tural questions^ as* for example, the language. 

*f5) Principle on which future economic and financial rela¬ 
tions would be based," 

The Linggadjati Agreement soon followed the truce: it was 
initialled by both sides on November r5th. It fell far short of 
Sjahrir^s demands. But tlic Dutch envisaged it as expressing 
permanent relations between themselves and the Republic. 

On paper die Linggadjati Agreement'^ accepted the Repub¬ 
lic as an entity whidi in itself reflected the change in Dutch 
policy of a year before. To the Republic it gave recognition on a 
limited basis. Java, Sumatra, and Madura comtilutcd tlie major 
areas of what had been the Netherlands East Indies, and ac¬ 
counted for sixty out of seventy million Indonesians. But even 
within these areas Ltiey had not yet control' the existence of 
92,000 Dutch troops, mainly concentrated in those iliree 
islands, was m itself a potential threat to the Republic. They 
were pockets of hostility which prevented the Republic &iom 
settling down to its constructive tasks. Further, Dutch control 
of Borneo and the Great East provided them with a platfl>rm on 
which a batde of words or of arms could be planned against the 
Republic. 

The truce signed and the Linggadjati Agreement initiallcdi 
British troops left Indonesia on November agth, 1946+ In the 
course of their fourteen ntonths^ stay, 600 had lost their lives, 
1,320 were w'oundcd, 320 w*cre missing, and 600 had deserted, 
most of them Indians w'ho had Joined the guerrillas. .As an 
army of occupation tlicy were unexpectedly popularj many ol 
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them hated their task of reimposing Dutch ruJcj and their rela¬ 
tions with the Dutch w'crc far from cordial. Sjahrir voiced the 
feeling of many of his countrymen in this farewell statement; 

In all circumstances, however, even in unfriendly contact 
or in conflict tvith us, we learned to appreciate and to admire 
you. You introduced to our country by your personal quali¬ 
ties some attracrivc traits of Western culture—your politeness, 
kinducss, and dignified self-restraint,’ 

President Sukarno voiced similar feelings when Lord Killcam 
(who had taken Lord Inverchapcl's place) took leave of him. 
I thank you , he said, ’for the unruffled calm, patience, and 
integrity whicli you showed at all times, and I express the hope 
that your cflbrts may be crowned with success.’ 

Success, however, was extremely unlikely, With 92,000 Dutch 
troops in the country, armed with all the surplus British equip- 
meat which was transferred to tliem, on repayment, the ' hungry 
Dutch tiger’,as one tvritcr expressed it, ‘has been allowed into 
the Indonesian house ’, 

Return to Cofoniaiim 

The dangers to the Republic inherent in the Draft Linggadjati 
Agreement quickly materialized; the Dutch began a series of 
demands for tlic interpretation or tlic elucidation of certain 
clauses which caused the Republicans to doubt their good faith. 
Five days after the initialling, Mr, Schermerhorn sent his inter¬ 
pretation to Sjahnr, Tlie same day Sjahrir forwarded his inter¬ 
pretation to Mr, Sclicrmerhom; the issue at stake was whether 
or not the Republic could have its own representatives abroad. 
The Indonesians interpreted Article 15 as meaning that they 
ooidd; the Dutch in subsequent letters put their own Interpre¬ 
tation, van Mock entering into the correspondence with the 
new point that the representation *iti a strictly international 
sense will only become posiblc after the Lnited States of Indo¬ 
nesia have been constituted*. With every instance of this kind, 
reactionaries in Holland (led by Professor Gerbrandy), and the 
more extreme people in tlic Republic (who had always dis¬ 
trusted Linggadjati), strengthened their position with the result 
that mutual mistrust deepened. 
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Viin Mook simply went ahead with plaii 5 as if Einggadjad 
did not exist. In Bali on December iBthj 1946^ seventy-five repre¬ 
sentatives of daerahs (regions) and a variety of social and, eco¬ 
nomic group? were called together to draw up a constitution, for 
a new state of East Indonesia. This new state would exerebe 
certain local autonomy at once, but foreign affairs, defence, 
financCj trade, education and economic policy would still be run 
fiioru Tlic Hague. Van Mook found a w^eak Indonesian named 
Soekawati to be the President. The Republic naturally regarded 
this as an infiiugcmcnt of Ariielc ^ stating that the Nctlierlands 
and the Republic * shall co-operate to ensure the early establLsh- 
mcnl of a sovereign democratic state on a federal basis^ to be 
knowTi as the United States of Indonesia \ The Republicans 
interpreted this as irteanJng that they Avould have equal rights 
willi tlie Dutch in creaLing an East Indonesia^ or indeed 
any other state. Van Mook thought otherwise^ He used 
the disingenuous excuse that Linggadjati had only been 
initialled. 

By the time die agreement signed on March 25th» 1947, 
it had litde meanings So strongly was this view held by Mr. de 
Boer, a member of the Commission-General, that he resigned a 
few days beforehand on the ground that his own Government 
by twisting and obscuring the interpretation of articles in the 
agreement had destroyed the objectives on which it was od- 
giually drafted. Two of the Conunission-General's advisers also 
resigned; they disapproved of the Government authorizing the 
signature on the basis of mutually differing interpretations of 
the terms ' co-operation * and Tcdcral*, The Dutch assumed that 
they had sole responsibility pending the forniatioii of the United 
States of Indonesia, whilst die Republic maintained that iu the 
setting up of the projected federation they had joint responsL- 
biliiy and mutual consultation. Furtiier^ whilst the Dutch inter¬ 
preted Tedcraj" to mean equal states with equal powers—the 
Republic, for example, with East Indonesia—the Republicans 
assumed chat they had equal powers with ihc Nethedands* 

Each side accused the other of truce violations. But it cannot 
be doubted that the presence of 92,000 Dutch troops in Java and 
Sumatra %vas the biggest single contribution to the tension 
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which grew as the w^eks passed by after the signing of Xinggad- 
jali. To ihe RcpubUcians they were a constant threat, and 
claslies between them and the T.R.I. prevented settled condi¬ 
tions essential for the consolidation of Republican rule* Why, 
the people asked, were the Dutch troops in the country if tiie 
Dutch Government mea-nt peace and co-operntion? The Dutch 
justified their troops by reference to a number of incidents in 
whidi tlieir oum nationals were attacked by Indonesian ex¬ 
tremists* This confused cause and effect^ since the most power¬ 
ful incentive to young Republican e?ctrermst5, some of them still 
under the influence of Japanese gangsterism, was the-irritation 
at young Dutch soldiers nuaking merry and acting as if they 
owned the country. Other reasotis for the breakdown of relations 
were the setting up of puppet states by Dr* van Mook and the 
Dutch blockade which had disastrous results on Republican 
economy. This Is how puppet states were organized. On May 
4th, in Bandung, a Party formed for the occasion and known as 
die Suudancse People's Party (Partai Raj at Pasundan) pro¬ 
claimed the independence of \Vt:st Java where 12 million Sun- 
dan cse people live; they have their own language and a local 
nationalism which under Dutch rule had been encouraged aa 
part of their policy of ‘divide arid rule^ The proclamation on 
May 4ih, 1947, w'as at once lumed over to the Dutch army, 
who were asked to help set up a ‘government* and hold a 
‘plebiscite* in the Sundanese part of West Java. The American 
writer, Charles Wolf, describes the incident: 

‘Actually the whole movementw^as a force from start to 
finish. In ^e first place, the two top leaders chosen for the 
"‘movement” were the most impossible selections imaginable* 
Soeria Kanalegawa, the Presidenthad been widely 
regarded as a ne*er-dc>-w'ell and Radcn Mas KoestomOj the 
Prime Minister” and spokesraan of the group, had beeu 
released fi-om a mental institution in Buitenzorg only a few 
months before the proclamation of independence! The Sun- 
danese PeopleParty itself had had no contact whatsoever 
with the Sundanese people as such, since the organization 
had never ventured outside the Dutch-held cities of Ban* 
docng and Buitenzorg.'*® 
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The movement was so palpably absurd that the Netherlands 
Government InFormation Service publicly dissociated their 
Government from it, and van Mook's headquarters unofficially 
expressed disapproval, Pasutidan had been too blatantly car¬ 
ried out, the thitch troops a httle over-enthusiastic^ Pasundan 
might be repeated anywhere^ and the next lime the troops 
would behave more discreedy- 

A few days after the Pasundan affair, West Borneo 
declared to be an autonomous stale within the Jramework of the 
Federation, and in East Borneo^ four Sultans signed an agree¬ 
ment to Ibrm a stale. South and Central Borneo were planned 
next on tlic agenda of Duicli separatism; these tw'o areas were 
to be called Great Sink. In none of these activities did the Dutch 
make My pretence of discussion with the Republic as agreed on 
m Ariicie 2 of Linggadjati, The Repubhean Government pro^ 
tesicd in vain. Sjahrir himself maintained that the correct proce¬ 
dure was to hold plebiscites in the areas involved so that the 
people themselves could express their own wishes on the pro¬ 
jected United States of Indonesia, 

Tpie second source of trouble was the blockade which w^as 
^forced by the Dutch Navy. Admiral Finite, Commander-in- 
Dutch seemed determined to destroy the 

epubhe^ The Admiral's high-handed interpretation of ordi¬ 
nances relating to tra.de with the Republic were such to incur 
pTOtesfe from the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
Umted States. It was obdous that if all the ports of the Repub¬ 
lic were blockaded, the only altenmiivc was smu^ling with all 
Its inevitable evils of high prices and doubtful tactics. When 
prot«ts were made* Admiral Pinkc replied that he would hft 
the blockade if the Republicans w*ould restore the pre-war 
p^p^ty of Dutch and European bu5:incss men and planters^ 
The Economy Minister, Dr. A. K. Gani, replied that as aa 
assurance of Dutch good will all troops should be wlihdraiiVn 
trom the areas in Java and Siumtra which the Netherlands 
rccogmKed as de/aeto Republican temtory'* 
"v *t, since dejun responsibility rested with the 

u ir* j Indonesia pending the formation of 

ihc United States of Indonesia, and since they doubted the in* 
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tcndoris of the Rcpublic?ms on. this question of pre-war Euro¬ 
pean properticSj they would not vdtlidtaw their troops until all 
foreign properties were returned. At tliis point the argument 
broke down. Two months after Lin^gadjati the vicious circle of 
charge and counter-chargCj of provocation and incident^ had 
clo?scd in and on both sides an explosion was anticipated* Any¬ 
one reading the right-wing Press in HolLind at that timCj or 
listening to the speeches of ex-Prime Minister Gerbrandy, and 
other men in responsible positions, would be justified in say¬ 
ing that many Dutchmen wanted such an explosion. They w^erc 
obsessed with the Idea of blowing up the Republic once and for 
alL Finally, in the middle of May 1947, Prime Minister Beel and 
Minister for Overseas Territories Jonk man flew to Djakarta for 
a conference witlt their Gommissioncr-Gcncml van Mook, It 
was in fact a pre-war conference. Charles Wolf, describing 
tills period, wxites: 

*Dr, van Mook hinrsclf had been convinced that, under 
the economic exigencies of the situation, force would almost 
certainly have to be used. Only Schermerhorn, the chairman 
of the Commission and the leader of the Labour Party, held 
out for continued discussions, and ScherTncrhom’'s support 
was necessary if miHtarj' action were not to signify the disso¬ 
lution of ihe Catholic-Labour coalition and the lall of the 
Beel Government. By the time Beel and Jonkman returned to 
Holland in ilic Ia$t sveck of May, Schermerhorn too had 
agreed that if a final set of Dutch proposals were not accepted 
by the Republic in full, he w^ould not oppose any subsequent 
action which the Govemment might deem advisable^* 

In other words, war was being planned in The Hague, where 
the right-wing parties had advocated it from the beginning, van 
Mook had been won round to this point of riew, and the 
cowardly acquiescence of the Dutch Labottr Part>’ leader was 
promised. A Dutchman in the Government Informadon Service 
in Djakarta said to an obsert'cr at the beginning of June 1947 on 
his depariurc: 

*It is too bad you are leaving at this time. You have seen 
the Dutch covvering for a year and a half now; if you were to 
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wait just a iiltlc longer, you would see what we can teailj 
do.“* 

The Dutch meant war, AH that remained was a manoeuvre 
which would possibly put them *In the right' with world optnion 
and the Republic equally *m the wrong'. The firitish Labour 
Government might perhaps have been able to exercise some 
restraint; they were in the strongest position in so far as they had 
facilitated the return of the Dutch troops and had left with them 
large quand ticsofequipment. They were in the strongest posi tion 
because their own policy in India was a pow'erful argument to 
use vrith the Dutch Labour Party then in a coalition Govern¬ 
ment with the Catholics. But their protests were half-hearted 
‘behind-the-scenes’ dlpLomacy which had no material effect. 

The Dutch farce began on May ayth, when the Commission- 
General in DjaLarta presented Sjahrir with a document of 
10,000 svords. Van Mook made it quite clear that these words 
were ‘final’ in a covering note w'hich ended: 

‘The Ckinimi&sion-Gcnera] considen itself bound to demand 
that a reply to these proposab be given by the Republican 
Delegation within fouriccu da>i$. In case thb answer is in the 
negative or unsatisfactory, the Commission-General sees to 
its regret no possibility of continuing the discussions and will 
have to submit to the Netherlands Government the question 
as to what is to happen further.’** 

The document amounted to a demand for a sorrender on the 
pmt of the Republic of all tJiat dicy had w'on. 

Dr. van Mooh’s proposals amounted to a threat:' Federalize 
or we sliail shoot.* The purpose of setting up his puppet states 
was always clear to the Republicans. By maltmg their own in¬ 
terpretation of the IJnggadjati Agreement the Dutch had gone 
olicad with their scheme to Balkanize the Republic. By an 
ingenious scheme of joint colleges for fedcra! matters the Repub¬ 
lic would be put in a position where it was sdrlually powerless. 
Here was the reason for the puppet states; by forming them, 
and then by finding stooges to act as iiuminal heads, the Dutch 
could be sure of finding a majority for tlieir proposals. By 
making joint arrangements for relations with foreign Powers, 
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they believed they could neutralize the de fi£tQ recogrdiJon 
accorded the Republic after the linggadjaii Agreement and the 
close relations established v%idi Arab countries. 

The Republican Government had no doubt as to the signifi¬ 
cance of this ultimatum^ politicttl parties and die Federadon of 
Trade Unions (S^O.B.S^L) rejet ted it immediately* Sjahrir, 
whose dbcussions with Jonkman convinced him of the proba* 
bilily of war in die event of die pmposab being turned down^ 
still tried to find another way out* He was aware that he could 
not carry his Cabinet widi him; cm the odicr hand^ his standing 
was still Idgh enough to warrant his own counter-proposals. He 
strongly criticized die general attitude of the Dutch towards the 
Republic; lie refused to accept the proposal which gave the 
Crown the pow'er of veto, die diairimnship of the 

various administrative bodies and councils- He refused to com¬ 
mit himself on the proposals for the restoradon of Dutch and 
other foreign properties unlt^ and until die returning owners 
changed their policy regarding la bour. The proposal of a joint 
gendarmerie he turned down on the grounds that "the main¬ 
tenance of peace and order w'ithin the territory of the Republic 
of Indonesia is a task of the Republican police, not that of tlie 
Nctlierlands anny\ On the quesdon of consultation for defence 
he said dial this must he the concern of the Indonesian Govem- 
mentj but he added that Netherlands assistance in the form of 
equipment and tcelinical skill would be welcomed after the repre¬ 
sentative Chiefs of StafTh ad agreed to a formula* Sjahrir had not in 
fact made any conetssions, but in the note ofJ line Bth he had kep t 
the door open to negotiations. The less hostile Press in Holland 
treated his note as one which ‘opens up a sombre vista \ .almost 
alone in extending goodwTll to the Republic^ Het Parooi said: 

‘Now' that Indonesia has repUerf to our Note in a spirit of 
goodwdll^ and clearly with the purpose of making a toniribu- 
doti to the final agrccmcntj the Netherlands ought to reject 
outright tveiy thought of the aliemadvc of bloo^hcd-^ 

But before negotiations finally broke down, America inter* 
venedj presumably wtUi Dutch collusbup in an effort to break the 
resistance of the Republic to a federal scheme which obiiously 
W'ould mean dicir undoing. In an aidt to the Rcpublicaa 
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Government, the Jimericans offered the bait of financial aid if 
and when die Interim Federal Government was formed: 

‘The United States Government^ it stated^ ‘has viewed 
With intfcasinig alarm the danger inherent in a failure to 
implement the Linggadjati Agreement, The United States 
must necessarily be concerned with developments in lado- 
nesia^ because of the importance of Indonesia as a factor in 
world stability^ both economic and political. It wishes^ there^ 
fore, to stress to the Indonesian Republic the suficriiigs likely 
to resull from a funher deadlock. It wishes also to point out 
the benefits which flow from a prompt agreement and a co¬ 
operative endeavour to overcome the problems with wtuch 
Indonesia is coidronted*. *« 1 1 is the expectation of the United 
States Government that establishment of an interim govern¬ 
ment on a basis of mutual benefits for both sides will provide 
die polidcal stability essential to the dcvcl^ment of a positive 
program For economic rehabilitation. The United States 
Government is prepared^ therefore^ ajier the interim govern¬ 
ment shall have been established and mutual co-operation 
along a construedve path assured, to discuss^ if desired, with 
representatives of the Netherlands and die interim govern¬ 
ment (including rcprcsentadvcs of the Republic and other 
const! ment areas) financial aid to assist the economics and re¬ 
habilitation of Indonesia.^®* 

The American Nole was regarded as having been sent to the 
vvTOng address; American pressure was needed most where the 
desire for war was strongest — in The Hague. The Dutch ulti¬ 
matum presented only two alternatives: war or surrender. The 
offer of dollars therefore was tantamount to trading dollars for 
Indonesian independence* It is possible that the Americans 
believed dieir offer would strengthen Sjahrir’s handSj and he w as 
the only man in the Republic of any standing who believed that 
at the most he might reopen negotiations and at the worst he 
might gain time. He had resigned on June loth after a vote of 
no confidence* He was asked to return. But he was now con¬ 
vinced that hostilities would eventually occur. He believed that 
when this happened he could best help the Republic on a world 
platform. On June 27 th President Sukarno informed the Nether¬ 
lands Government that the Sjahrir Cabinet had resigned, but 
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that the Government of the Republic of which he the head 
"fully emdOT^ what wa^ put fon^ard by her Delegation in her 
last letter June 23rd*. Events then moved quickly; Snkamo ap¬ 
pointed Sjahrir as * special ad\iser to the Government" on June 
30th; on July 3rd he appointed Amir Sjarifuddin Prime Minister 
of a Coalition Govemment which had the suppori of the left 
wing of the Masjumi and the P.N.L 

A series of notes passed between the new Prime Minister and 
Dr. van Mook. At the last moment the Republican Government 
went to extreme lengths in the concessions h was prepared to 
make; the formation of proposed federal bodies for the regula¬ 
tion of economic affairSp the unconditional restitution of foreign 
property. But it still refiised at all costs to accept the proposal 
for a joint gendarmerie* 

Finally, on July iSth, dtadJock was reached. And, two days 
later, on June ^odij i947j van Mook informed the Republican 
delegation- 

"The Netherlands Govemment^ therefore^ recovers its free¬ 
dom of action and wdll take such measures that will make an 
end to this untenable situation and create conditio ns of order 
and safety which will render possible the execution of the 
above-mendoned programme as it is expressed in the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement.'^ 

He arrested the Republican delegadon* He w^ then free to 
attack the Republic. Dutch troops moved into acdon on July 
a 1st, 1947. The colonial war which it had been British policy to 
avoid had begun. 
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Cholkns* fo TrTTPr- by Raymond {'Turk^) WaterlirngT PP- 83-115. Plib- 
Ibhed London} VV. Kimber* i95'2. 

The A^etmeot was inidalted on November i^th. It wa* 

above all the greatest dotumon mtHjurc whicb SJaiirb- coutd fmd at that 
period. The main points were the foMowing: 

(1) 'fbat the Nethirrlands Government reeDgnize the Republic as ibc de 
/flfjfl authority' in Java, Msdum and Sumatra. The areas peeupied by 
Allied or Neiherlands forces shall be induded gradually, through mutu^ 
et>operationj in the Republic territory, [Article i,) 

(2) The Nciberiands Goveinment and the Oovernment of the Republic 
^hall co-cipecate in the rapid formation of a SQ%‘ercign democratic state on 
a fcdcToJ basis to be called the United States of Indoneiia. (Article 2,) 

(3) Component parts of ihe United States of Indonesia shall be the Repub¬ 
lic, Borneo and the Creat East, without prejudice to the right of the 
population of any ternlory to deode by dcmociatic process that its posi¬ 
tion in the United States of Indonesia shall be arranged othcrwiie. 
(Article 4r) 

(4) That the Netherlands and Rcpubliiiiart Governments co-operate toward 
the foTmatioti of the Netberlands-Indonesiaii Uaion—including; ihe 
Netherlands, Surinam and Curasao—and ihe U.SJ. w^hlch Utuon w ould 
have aa its brad the Queen of the Netherlands. (Articles 6, 7, and &J 

(5) That ihe Neihcrlandvlridancuan Unioii and the U.S.I. be formed not 
later than January 1,19491 and dial ihc Union set up its own agcndcs fo 
deal with maticTs of common Interest such as fore^ afhiini, defcncCi arid 
economic and financial policies^ (Aiddcs 9, la, 13J 

(S) threedy affecr the agreement has been rigned, the two parties shall pro¬ 
ceed to reduce their armed forces- They v^^l eormiJt togetlw ooucerning 
the extent and the rate of ihb reduction and their co-opcratioii in rmlitaiy 
mailm. (Artiele 16,) 

Charles Wolfjnr., p, toS. Issued uiider the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. The John Day Cmti-- 
pany. New" York, 194R 

Ibid., PP 117*18. 

«Ibid., p. 118. 

“ Quoted from ofRcial text of Memorandum of May flyih, 1947- 
** Appendix, 'Text of the United Slates Aid; Mftrnm to the Indonesian 
Republic', delivered on June 27th, 1^7, TJa ladimeijitn Siifty, p, lElo. 

Appendix, "Memorandum of July 20th, 1947, from ihe Lfeutenant- 
Govemor Ceiicral to ihe Government of the Republic of Indonesia ^ 
Quoted in Th^ SU^o' by Charles Wolf Jnr., p, 183. 
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CHAPTER XI 


INDONESIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Tk& First Dukh Acttf^n 

HEN General Spoor gave the order to his troops to attacE 



V t the Republic at zero hour on July soth^ ^947? he unviit- 
tingly made an internatiojial issue of what he had intended to be 
an old-fashioned colonial war. The Republic was now accepted 
throughout the world, ludiaj now independent, ^vas in a posi* 
lion to assist Indonesia, 'No European country,' Pandit Nehru 
said, imiticdiaiely Dutch troops went into action, *\vhate\^cr it 
may be, has any right to set its army in Asia against the people 
of As! a. The spirit of the new Asia will not tolerate such things/ 
In Australia, the then Labour Prime Minister, Mr, J* B* 
Chiffley, gave Iiis support to the Republic, and behind him was 
ranged a wide sec tion of Australian opinion, the dmrehes, 
and, above aU, in the trade unions which had already shown 
their willingness to help in 1945. 

Pandit NchrUj to whom history' will allocate a major role in 
the struggle for Asian freedom, appealed to Mn Be\in to take 
action, Mr. Bevin moved only to the extent of expressing his 
keenest regret at the renewal of militar}^ action, and he would 
only commit himself to the remark that he could not give an 
opinion as to whether the Security Council was 'the best and 
most appropriate means' of ending the conflict* In the absence 
of a lead from Whitehall, India and Australia brought die sub¬ 
ject before the Security Council under diflerent ^Vrticles of the 
Charter, Like the British Government (with which Mr* Bevin 
said it was * throughout in full consultation’), the United States 
Government considered it the better part of valour to by-pass 
the Security Council and made repeated offers of its ^good 
offices* to the two panics. The Republican leaders suspected 
these 'good offices"^ the Dutch welcomed them since no step 
could have suited Dutch colonial policy better than negodadons 
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witli tlic Indctnesians bthind tiic scenes of the United Nailoits. 
It was an mtetna] affair, Mr. van KleJTens ar^ed, and ncJtliei' 
the peace nor the security of any other country was threatened 
by this ‘limited peace action’ of Dutch troops. He was helped 
by the British delegate, who refused to support a resolution 
calling for a ccasc-firc on the grounds that this would prejudice 
the legal aspect of the case; Article a, paragraph 7 of the Char¬ 
ter, he maintaiaed, precluded interference in the domestic 
adairs of member States, 

The line-up of members was dear, Mr. van Kleffens could 
always count on die support of the Belgian delegate; the Cliinese 
usually voted widt hinij although Mr, Tsiang sometimes took a 
Strang personal line favouring the Republic; the British dele¬ 
gate invariably found excuses for die Dutch aldvough Mr. Bevin 
made personal remonstrances behind the scenes. The Americans 
w'cre generally on the same side as the British. Mr. van KJeffens 
at no dme made out any case for the condnuation of Dutch rule 
in Indonesia, His line was to denigrate the Republic, comparing 
it with Utah or New South Wales, or'Parahiba in Braail. He 
argued that a country which was ‘not a State in the proper 
sense of the term’ had no right to be heard and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan supported him. The Polish delegate's suggestion that 
Prime Minister SJahrir be invited to the Council rostrum was 
accepted by a majority. Mr, van KldTens, who should have 
been regarded as the prisoner in the dock, behaved as if he 
were the judge waiting to pass the death sentence on the Repub¬ 
lic, He made the counter-proposal dial delegates from East 
Indonesia and Borneo should also be heard; in tlic name of 
‘fair play’ die delegates from, Great Britain, America, France, 
and Belgium supported his misleading proposition. 

Sjalirir, modest, disarming, eloquent, was die first Indonesian 
to address a w'orld audience. He introduced his country, its cul¬ 
ture, its history, its nationalist movement. He described with¬ 
out bitterness die period of Dutch rule and he gave a frank 
exposition of Indonesian policy duringjapanesc occupation. He 
concluded uidi a detailed account of Dutch policy in post-war 
years and an appeal to the Council to support the cause Oi 
Indonesian independence and with it the peace and stability oi 
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South-east Asia. His speech was rfic highlight of the Security 
Council, His intellectual brilliance and political insight pro¬ 
vided a sliarply focused picture of a complex situation. Mr, van 
KlelTens, his urbane sclT-confidence undennined, asked the 
Council to wait for a telephone call he was expecting from The 
Hague; otlvcr\%'lse he was not prepared to reply at once to Sjah- 
rir since he would be at a disadvantage. The telephone call 
having been rcccivedi he compared Sjahrir's ‘ rose-tinted glasses ’ 
with his ‘uncoloured medium of stark reality’j and repeated the 
old theme that ‘Japanese ideology, Japanese mediods, Japanese 
indoctrination' characterijicd die Republic. 

Mr. PiilaJ, speaking on India's behalf, described foreign 
armies on Asian soil as ‘an outrage against j\sian sentiment' 
and warned his audience that if they tolerated, this or remained 
inactive tlien the United Nations would cease to exist. His sitg- 
gestion, repeated by the Soviet delegate, that the troops of both 
sides be withdrawn immediately to the positions they had occu¬ 
pied before tile beginning of operations, did not gain the sup¬ 
port of die Council, ivhich passixl a harmless enough resolution 
on August 4th, J 947, calling on both parties to cease liosulidcs 
forthwith and to settle their dispute by arbitration or other 
peaceful means. 

'file ‘cease-fire’ resolution did not meet the situation; each 
side accused the other of truce-breaking. The Russians wanted 
a Committee composed of representadves of all State members 
to visit the country. The Belgians w'anted a request to the 
Internationa! Court of Justice to advise whether or not the 
Security Council was competent to deal with the matter. Finally, 
both suggestions having been turned down, the Council decided 
on August 25th, 1947, to ask those members who had consuls in 
Djakarta to prepare a report {America, Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium) and simultaneously offered its ‘good offices* 
through a Committee of Good Offices (as it was later named) 
consisting of an Australian (chosen by the Republic], a Belgian 
(chosen by the Dutch), and an American (chosen by the Austra¬ 
lian and Belgian). The Consuls, being on ihc spot, went straight 
ahead with llicir work. The Committee of Go^ Offices arrived 
in Djakarta tw'o months later. 
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\Vhibt days of discussion at hike Succks had entangled the 
real issues in manoeu^^ and legalises, the Dutch x^ctit ahead 
vA\h their plans. General Spoor ordered his troops not to ad¬ 
vance fiirthcr in accordance ^vith the cease-fire resoluticin, but 
before the Consuls started their investigation Dr. van Mook 
had dra'VMt an imaginary Line htiking up the points which Dutch 
spearheads had reached^ All the land behind dicn^ he said, 
Dutch-occupied area. There tve are and there we mean to 
stay^ was his policy* The Consuls who visited Java and Smnaira 
admitted in their report to the Sccurit>- Couudl that * tlierc is no 
doubt that the continuance of hostile action is due to the deci^ 
sion of the Nedierlands authorities to impose control * , . over 
die area defined by the van Moot line ** Tlie Repubticau forces 
they described as having * remained in their positions* and as 
being ^subjected to mopping-up operations ^ Tlie plain fact, as 
Mr^^ Pillai pointed out when one of the Consular reports was 
under discussion at I^ke Success, is diat ^the Security CounciPs 
resolution calling for the cessation of hostilities ivas obeyed by 
the one side and disregarded or circumvented by the other 

To the Republicans, the Committee of Good Offices seemed 
an endorsement of Dutch itulitary action its advisory 

s^tivities^ -its terms of reference did not allow action or the i ini¬ 
tiation of action—seemed confined to persuading them to give 
up gracefully m the name of the United Nations those areas 
taken by military force between July 20Lh and August 4th, This 
was in fact what happened when as a result of the Committee 
of Good Offices the two parties signed the Renville Agreement 
on January ryth^ 1948. The Dutch had won the day, and van 
^fook s demarcation line was sancuened as the sistus fiw. The 
area of the Republic was reduced to the rump of Java and 
Sumatraj whilst the polidca! terms of RenvTlle defined it as one 
member of a United States of Indonesia, a federation W’^hlch 
would be incorporated with the Kingdom of the Nedierlands in 
an overall Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Meanwhile, the Re¬ 
public recognised Dutch sovereignty until such time as this was 
transferred to the United States of Indonesia and during the 
interval ibc Kingdom of die Netherlands may confer appro¬ 
priate rights, duties, and responsibilities on a protTsional fedei^ 
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Government of the temtories of the future United States of 
Indani:sia \ One provision only seemed to imply a collection to 
the Republic—^that ^within n period of not th^ six months 

or more than one year from the signing of thk agreement, a 
plebiscite will be held to determine whether the populations of 
the various temtories of Java^ Madura, and Sumatra wish their 
territories to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or of 
another state within the United States of Indonesia, such pkbi- 
scltc to be conducted under the observatiou of the Committee 
of Good Offices should either party request the scrvnccs of the 
Committee in this capacity\ Bui the plcbbcitc was never held; 
the parties were unable to agree as to whether tltc "agreement^ 
referred to meant the Renville Agreement or a future political 
agreement* 

Whm the Security Council discussed the Renville .'Vgree- 
ment, the Australian^ Indian^ and Soviet ddcgatcs expressed m 
varying degrees of forthrightness their dbmay at tlie Republic's 
enforced retreat. The Australian dclegaEc stated frankly that 
the Republic, as a result of its adJierencc to United Nations 
principlcSi "novv finds itself in a less advantageous posiuon than 
it was at die time when It accepted the Security Council's offer 
of good offices’. Mr. Gromyko attributed HoUand^s victory to 
the fellow-feeling of American, Britisli, French, and Belgian 
Imperialists, whibt his Ukrainian coUeague simply called the 
Committee of Good Offices the ' Committee of Good Offices for 
the Netherland Usurpers \ 

Tke Second Dut^h Miiitaiy Action 

The United Nations had frustrated Dutch schemes for a 
complete comc-back. But it had not changed the nature of 
Dutch policy. In Indonesia, General Spoor and Admiral Pinke 
had at no time conceived of nor desired any other policy thati 
that of force; Lu^Governor General van Mook, for reasons 
never yet explained, now^ believed that his Government should 
go straight ahead and destroy the Republic. If it continued to 
exist it would be only in the role of a very junior partner in a 
Dutch family of nations, owing allegiance to the bencv-oiciit 
House of Orange, 
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He settled down to the building of <'i federal state, and 
found among Indonesians a number of opportunists to whom 
power, Independently of Its source, was purchasable, men whose 
serv'ices could be obtained for positions of authority, howcv'cr 
nominal; he won the temporary allegiance of feudal lords who 
owed their position and their wealth as much to Dutch colonial 
influence as to ttieir own aristocratic background, men who 
believed that their existence would be brighter if a status quo 
could be maintained under Dutch rule than it would be in a 
Republic where they must reckon with democratic forces. 

In Madiun, Mr. TJakraningrat, head of tlic feudal family 
ruling the island for many generations, was put in charge of ‘ a 
free Negara within the United States of Indonesia’, the result of 
a plebiscite which even the Dutch delegatioti and officials fid- 
rnlttcd had taken place when 'most of the people had not yet 
returned from the jungles where they took refuge, being afraid 
of Dutch aggression’,* Similarly, in Wc-st Java, whilst the area 
was still under martial law, Mr. Kartctlegawa, a civil servant in 
the Netlierlands Indies Government, suddenly appeared as 
leader of a mushroom party, ’The Sundatiese People’s Party’, 
which staged a coup in Bogor, after which the local civil ad- 
ministratioE was offered to the Dutcli Civil Scnice. \^Tien the 
Dutch-sponsored audioritics arranged an election for a provi¬ 
sional representative Assembly, a Republican candidate, who 
had the temerity to stand, was elected as Clvairtnan. On his 
election tour among the people he was asked such questions as 
* Wlien are we permitted to hoist our red-and-white fl.ag again? ’ 
whilst Sundanese children sang the Republican song^ang Aerfis 
and Bung Hatta are our leaders^ East Java was difficult to handle; 
too many people had fbllotved events In Madura to fall into a 
similar trap. The Dutch Commissioner, laiUng to win local sup¬ 
port for a conference, was helped out of his difficulty by the 
Dutch authorities in Djakarta who simply created a state of East 
Java by the easy process of an ’emeigency ordinance’. Mean¬ 
while, in Sumatra, similar tactics were adopted, and in the 
south and cast pans of the island, Dr. van Mook found enough 
support from the local feudal aristocracy together with their 
Own pensioned officers to set up a skeleton aidnilnistratioii. 
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Van Mook now btcame more ambitious; he decided to 
oi^nize an Interim Federal Government as referred to in prin¬ 
ciples attached to the Rcn^-ilk Agreement* Dr. Hatta put hb 
sincerity to the test by expressing Republican wilhngness to co¬ 
operate^ an embarrassing offer which was disingenuously side¬ 
tracked. Van Mook replied that such co-operation "cannot be 
Considered till a political agreement is arrived at*. This caused 
confusion on all sides; it made the work of die Committee of 
Good Offices almost impossible; month after month their activi¬ 
ties were bogged down in hopeless efforts to reconcile two 
incompatible interpretations of the word ■ interim*; the Repub¬ 
lican Government interpreted this as referring to a period^ on 
an analogy with British policy in India, which ’was tramidonal 
to a sovereign United States of Indonesia; the Dutch interpreted 
it as a transitional period to a return to the Dutch East Indies 
Government* 

The Republic edged out of the picture and the Committee 
of Good Offices neuttalbsedp \'an Mook went ahead and formed 
a United States of Indonesia without the Republic. From May 
a7th until July I7lh, 1948, he held a conference in Bandung. 
The representatives of thirteen non-Republican States’ were 
present; they were best described later by tlie Filippino delegate 
to the Security CCiuncil as ‘‘initiatedj inspired, abetted, spon¬ 
sored, and actively supported by the Netherlands authorities ’* 

While van Mook federalized, the Committee of Good OlEces 
stood weakly by* its sub-committees discussing a \ridc ’variety of 
social^ administrative, and economic difHculdes, none of which 
could be ameliorated in the absence of a political solution. It 
could only report or act or protest as a Committeej unani¬ 
mously; the Belgian delegate could, and did, withhold his 
agreement to any criticism of Dutch policy * and it was only as 
tile result of the Australian representative's insistence that any 
reference to the setting up of van Monk’s federal states ^vas 
made in the Gommittec^s reports to tlie Security Council. 

It was very much to the credit of Mr. Tom Critdiley (Austra¬ 
lian) and Mr* Coert Dubois (American) that they made a Joint 
effort to end die deadlock which now arose. On June 4th, whilst 
Dr. van Mook w^aa holding his conference in Bandung^ they 
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drafted and presented a confidential working paper to both 
parties. The Belgian member did not agree with the proposed 
procedure and reserved his position. The proposals were bold 
and realistic; the central idea was that elections should be held 
throughout Indonesia for a Constituent Assembly w'hich would 
also function as a Provisional Parliameni; the Netherlands and 
the Republic were to be sovereign independent States 'united 
in partnership on a fcxiting of equality'; suggestions were made 
to meet the complex problems of the pre->fedcral period^ politi¬ 
cal, economic, military, and financial, The Republic accepted 
these proposals as a basis for negotiation; the Dutch turned them 
down immediately, and on June 23rd broke off all negotiations 
on tlie trumped-up excuse that the working paper had been dis¬ 
closed to the Press. Van Hook, ’who at all times considered the 
Committee of Good Offices an unnecessary interruption, then 
by-paised it by a personal invitation to Dr. Hatta to meet him 
in I^akaria-^a meeting which was criticized by many of his 
Republican coUeagucs and deplored by the three members of 
tlic Committee. It had no results. 

Mr. Merle Cochran then arrived on the scene to take the 
place of Mr. Coert Dubois. He immediately put forward new 
proposals to the Dutch and to the Republic; they were so secret 
that even his Australian and Belgian coJleagucs were only in¬ 
formed about them the next day. The Republic accepted them 
widi certain reservations as the basis for discussion. The Dutch 
delegation, after delaying a reply for a month, proposed sixty- 
seven amendments, Tims the Committee of Good Offices con¬ 
tinued as ambiguous spectators. They watched the drift towards 
war, they followed, through the detailed reports of their military 
observers, the growing clashes on both sides of the slatas quo line, 
they saw the economic disintegration of the Republic as the 
Dutch blockade was drawn tighter and tighter; they witnessed 
sucli provocative events as the seizure by Dutch authorities of 
tlie Republican Hospital in Djakarta, and the killing of a boy 
scout in Pegangsaan Timur where Sukarno had originally pro¬ 
claimed the Republic. The boy was there, it is said, to ivaich a 
newsreel of Princess Elizabeth’s wedding. The Committee’s 
silence during the summer and autumn of 1948 gave point to 
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Mr* Malik's description of them as a *tootiilcss and powerless 
organ .. , used in defence of Netherlands colonial interests \ 
Events now moved, quickly and in directions outside the con¬ 
trol of the Committee of Good Ofliccs. Elections in Holland 
were fought on the Indonesian issue. A Cabinet was formed 
three months Jatcr^ in August, which placed power in die hands 
of the more extreme members of the Catholic Party. The new 
Prime Minister, Dr. Beelj and the Minister for Overseas Terri* 
tones made no secret of the proposed ^ toughness' in Indonesia, 
while Professor Romme, the e\ril genius of this policy, lold hb 
Catholic People's Party Executive that the resumption of rniJi- 
tary action would be necessary before the problem w'as solved. 
Dr. StitkcT, Foreigii Minbter, ^vould have preferred a more 
moderate policy, but he showed his weakness in lii$ adrice to 
the State Department during a visit to Washington in Septem¬ 
ber, His Cabinet, he said, ^vas so precariously balanced that its 
very^ existence might be endangered if it were formally con¬ 
fronted with such a plan as that which Mr. Merle CcKhran was 
dicn discussing with Republicans and Dutch in Djakarta. The 
plan in fact was tlie last chance of a compromise* 

Political instability in Hoiland coincided with unexpected 
and dangerous political events in Indonesia* Republican morale 
was growing weaker; the Committee of Good OfBccs was in 
cold storage; tl^e Dutch blockade meant temble shortages of 
food and clothing. The hospitals were almost denuded of essen¬ 
tial drugs, and bandages were made out of banana-palm leaves. 
In DJogjafcarta, people were hungry and many were clothed 
only in gmny sacks. The population was increased by more 
than a million refugees from territories under Dutch control. 
Dr. Hatta seemed to be retreating from concession to conces¬ 
sion- These were conditions in nvhich revolutionary ideas found 
a fertile soil. The Communist Party line had changed (in March 
1948) from one of united front to revolutionary tactics in South¬ 
east Asia. In May, the Soviet Consul in Prague had indicated 
his Govcmntcni's intereSE in the Republic by signing an agree¬ 
ment with a brilliant young Republican envoy, Suripno, who 
was not known at the time to be a Communist. In August, 
when Suripno was recalled to Djakarta to explain his activities, 
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he took \vith him, disguised as his secretary, a Communist 
named Mnsso who had lived in Moscow most of the time from 
1926 when the Dutch expelled him. .4flcr a series of political 
manoeuvres, Musso, Suripno, and Sjarifuddin led a rebellion 
against the Republican Government. The rebellion was quickly 
defeated. Tlie Dutch Foreign Minister, then in Washington, 
offered Dutch support. In immediately refusing it on the grounds 
that this was purely an internal affair, Republican morale was 
considerably strengthened, Xntemationally, this Communist 
rebellion was a conclusive answer to Dutch propaganda that 
the Republic was run by Communists. 

Dutch policy now concentrated on defeating the Republic by 
political and, later, by military acdon. In The Hagtw, an 
Emergency Bill was passed in the Lower House in October 1948 
giving full powers to the so-called Interim Federal Government, 
initiated by Dr, van Mook. The Government was planned to 
come into operaaon on January ist, 1949. By this time, those 
who w*ere in favour of military action believed that the Republic 
would collapse as soon as it was attacked by Dutch military 
forces. There were those in the Dutch Cabinet who sdll wanted 
negotiadons and Dr. Slikkn^, the then Foreign Minister, 
through Mr. Merle Cochran as intermediaiy, met Dr, Hatta 
and other Republican Ministers. But although they made far- 
reaching conccBsions, Minister for Overseas Territories Sassen, 
leader of the war group in Holland, described them as a sell-out 
to the Republic. The result w’as the recall of Dr. Stikker, and 
the appointment of a second Mission, ibis time led by Mr, 
Sassen himself. 

He was accompanied by Dr. Stikker and by Mr. Neher, the 
Royal Commissioner in Djakarta. From the outset they behaved 
as if their object was to deliver an ultimatum. In The Hague, 
the British Ambassador made gentlemanly representations to 
the Dutch Government, expressing anxiety lest the Dutch 
launch their military campaign. In Washington, Republican 
reprcseniadves made a personal call on the South-east Division 
of the State Department, saying that they expected Dutch mili¬ 
tary action at any moment. What, they asked, would be Ameri¬ 
ca's reaction? ‘That depends on the Eiruatlon,’ they were told, 
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and the remark was interpreted aa meaning that the kind of 
resistance die Republic made would determine the State Depart^ 
mends policy; that there would be no effective ^'\merican inter¬ 
vention on Indonesia's side unless the Republicans demonstrated 
their capacity to make their resistance effceiive. 

With Mr. Meric Cothran as intermediary^, Dr. Hatta was 
persuaded to make far-reaching concessions to the Dutcli Mis¬ 
sion^ He knew that the situation was desperate and he doubted 
the strength of the Republic to resist. On one point he was 
unwUlidg 10 give way—this was ihc vital suggestion of placing 
the Repubhean army under the ultimate authority of the Dutch 
High Commissioner during the duration of the provisional 
Government. But he went so far as to agree to a joint Nether- 
lands-Indonesian staff under the chairmanship of a Dutch 
officer, provided their funedons were purely advisory. Further^ 
in the event of ihc Interim Federal Government calling on the 
assistance of NcthtTlands armed forces to meet an emergency, 
the Government of the Republic was prepared to accept Nether¬ 
lands command over all forces in Indonesia* It was extremely 
unlikely that such concessions could have found popular sup¬ 
port; indeed many Republicans felt that, acting under pressure 
from Mr. Merle Cochran, their Prime Minister had gone much 
too far. 

Negotiations finally broke down on December 11 th^ when the 
Dutch authorities informed the Committee of Good Offices that 
* negotiations under the auspices of the Committee at this stage 
are futile, as tlicse would only lead to purposeless discussions \ 
Mr, Merle Cochran, at Dr* Hatta^ request, made a last-minute 
efforL lo reopen negotiations* But the Dutch replied that a con¬ 
tinuation of talks would be useless unless the Republican Govern¬ 
ment bound itself to accept immediately the Dutch point of 
view on basic issues, including the implementation of the truce* 
This uldmatum demanded that the Republican Government 
send its answer before December i8ih| 10*00 hours Djakarta 
time, for relay to The Hague- Mr* Cochran, who had so suc¬ 
cessfully pei^uaded the Republicsms to make one concession 
after another, felt that this w^as intolerable* In a letter couched 
m critical terms he told the Dutch delegation: 
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‘You will a^Cj 1 am surCj that in such circumstances, I 
cannot injustice press Dr. Hatta for an immediate reply to a 
letter wWch calls not for a mere expression of willingness to 
resume negotiations but ratlier for surrender to the position of 
your Government on every material point/ 

Tlie Republic did not answer die ultimatum. At half-past 
eleven on the night of December i8thj Mr. Cochran w'as in¬ 
formed that the Dutch were terminadng the truce* Before the 
Commitiec received this notice of war, the long-prepared attack 
was launched. Parauoops occupied Djogjakarta without any 
serious opposition. President Sukarno and six other Cabinet 
Ministers were arrested and taken to Sumatra* On the airport 
just outside Djogjakarta, forty-six Dutch transports landed ivith 
goo commando troops* Within tivo weeks all the big towns in 
Java were in Dutch hands, with the exception of Kediri, and all 
the roads w^ere under their controk In Sutnatm they equally 
quickly occupied Buldt Tinggi and from this busy market to^vn 
in the Padang Highlands they fanned out in aU directions. The 
war, long and carefully planned, was on* The United Nations 
was presented with a fdit aeempli. 

Asian Satidanlj^ 

The Security Council passed resolutions on December 24tli, 
1948, calling for a cease-fire. But the mistake w^as madc» as in the 
Ill'st military acrion;, of refusing to demand diat Dutch troops 
withdraw' to lines demarcated by the Renville Truce Agroe^ 
meat* The Dutch ignored it and tlieir troops went on fighting 
in Java untO December 3ist, 1948;, and in Sumatra until 
January 5th, 1949. 

Meanwhile, Asian conn tries, rccendy freed from colonial cou^ 
trol, regarded Dutch action as a challenge to their newly won 
independence. Pakistan, India, Burma, and Ceylon at once 
banned the Dutch airline, the K.L.M. In Australia, dock- 
workers boycotted Dutch ships as they had done in 1947* and 
resolutions from many progressive organi/Aiions, political and 
religious, began to flow' into the United Nations. Pandit Nehni 
agreed to the suggestion of the Burmese Government that a 
Conference of Asian Nations should be called to consider luint 
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action. Delegates from Afgh^uiistan, Australia» Burma, Ceylon, 
China, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, the Lebanon, Nepal, 

Pakistan, the PhilippineSp Saudi Arabia, Syxia, and the Yemen 
together with observers from Siam and Zealand met in 
Delhi and passed imanimously on January 23rd, i &49t a resolu¬ 
tion urging the release of all political prisoners; freedom for the 
Republican Government to fhnedon freely; the formation of an 
Interim Government composed of representative of the Repub¬ 
lic and of non-Rcpublican temtorics by March rsth, which 
should enjoy full powers of government Including control over 
its armed forces, and freedom in external affairs; elections for a 
Constituent Assembly to be completed by October ist; power 
over the whole of Indonesia to be completely transferred by 
January 1st, 1950, to the United States of Indonesia; relations 
with ihe Netherlands to be settled by negotiations behveen the 
Governments of the United States of Indonesia and die Nether¬ 
lands; and, finally, In the event ofddicr party to the dispute not 
complying with die recommendations of the Security Council, 
the Council should take effective action to enforce its recom¬ 
mendations* 

The Security Council could not overlook the Asian Con¬ 
ference demands and on January ^sBth a resolution was pitssed 
which was almost identical with that in Delhi* The Committee 
of Good Offices was renamed the United Nations Commtission 
for Indonesia and it was instructed to help both parties in imple¬ 
menting the resolution, whilst the Consular Commission (which 
had never been disbanded) was told to proride military^ obser¬ 
vers, staff, and other facilities. 

The blow which was intended to end the Republic had failed* 
Forces, internal and intemational, were released which could 
tiot be ignored* 

Towiij'ds Indip^ttdffu^e 

When the first bombs fell on Djogjakarut they ended a tension 
vvhicli was rapidly undermining Republican confidence. 
would rather be blown to pieces than accept the Dutch terms* 
summed up the spirit of people iliough they were w^eakened by 
the blockade and knew ^at war meant even greater suffering. 

^49 
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Preparations had been made to meet the Dutch attack for which 
they had massed troops outside Djogjakarta. Dr. Sjafruddiiij the 
Republican Minister of EcDnomic AffairSj had Down a week 
before to Sumatra, When Republican Ministers tvere arrested 
he at once announced an Emergency Government with himself 
as Prime Minister* He gave Uic terms on which the Reptxblic 
vrould meet Dutch authorities; the immediate release of the 
Cabinet Ministtis; withdrawal of Dutch troops to the pre- 
December line; recognition of the Republic's sovereignty over 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura; formation of an all-rndonesian 
GovemmenE by popular vote Jfree from Dutch intcrfercnccj and 
die withdrawal of the Dutch army from Indonesia as soon as 
possible after the formation of such a Government* But the 
Dutch siill believed tliey could defeat the Republic and thefr 
Commissioner for East Sumatra told the Republican prisoners 
that: -The Netherlands Govemment no longer recognizes the 
Indonesian Republic as a political entity with its own territory 
and as a result does not recognize the position of its leaders.* 

The Dutch, characteristically obstinate, still assumed that 
they could depend on the Federal Sum set up by Dr. van Mook* 
Tliis proved their greatest miscalculation. Many Federalist 
Ministers had already realised that they were not only pow^erlcsa, 
but that they were extremely unpopuUir* Therefore^ when 
Djogjakaria was bombed, the Governments of East Indonesia 
and Pasimdan (West Java), the most important Federal areaSp 
resigned, w^hUc othcre refused to support Dutch military action. 
Van Mook^s Federal Empire began to crumble. Even Dutch 
officials in Indonesia doubted the ^visdom of miliisiry action and 
in February 1949 a group in Djakarta sent a document to The 
Hague boldly stating that, instead of bringing law and order to 
Indonesia, Dutch military' action had brought large-scale 
terrorism and insecurity; that the people of Holland would be 
unwise to accept any optimistic view; that preparations were 
being made to extend guerrilla action; that the second military 
action bad widened the gap between tlie two peoples. They 
recommended that the Netherlands should reach agreement 
wiiK Kcpublk^m leaders. 

Military observers attached to the United Nations Commission 
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soon began to report well^rganizcd guerrilla resistance, 
systematic and co-or^itatcd. 

The Emergency Government in Sumatra worked effectively 
as the core of military organisation, with Colonel Hidayat as 
Chief of Staff and Territorial Commander of Republican Forces 
in Sumatra^ Gcucral Sudirman held a similar position in Java^ 
Both islands were divided into military territories under Mili¬ 
tary Governors who received orders fit>m and reported to the 
Emergency Government* This strateg>' combined overall con¬ 
trol with responsibility for local activities and for the trans¬ 
ference from one area to another of specialist groups trained in 
v'arious types of sabotage. This military organization was closely 
co-ordinated ^rith the civil administration. Many Republican 
civil servants left their posts in the towns and carried on. their 
work in the countryside. They had the fullest support from die 
people and they able to administer justice, to collect taxes, 
to keep schools open, and to open new ones and to maintain 
their own Republican currency* The Dutch army was unable to 
give a strategic reply to these guerrilla tactics because their 
forces were insufficient to cover the whole area. The Republican 
guerrillas avoided pitched batdes; clashes with Dutch troops 
were regarded only ractically, and even as incidental to the main 
strategic task of preventing them from benefiting from their 
reckless adventure* This widespread, centraUy organized guer¬ 
rilla warfare witli Its desperate scorehed-cartli activities was a 
tremendous surprise to the Dutch troops^ and their morale soon 
showed signs of deterioration* Only a month after their attack, 
disrupted communications, the erratic detiverj' of supplies, and 
the system of payment of troops broke down in many places 
^d instead of a quick victory the Dutch found themselves 
involved in a long-dra’ivn-out Avar of attrition^ living in the 
midst of hostile people* General Spoor, the Dutch Army Com- 
ntandcr, in an interview given to the Press in Surabaya in 
J^uarji' adnvUted that condlLions w'cre very difficult for 
his troops, that it u-as not possible for them to occupy the whole 
country^ since, if ilik w'ere attempted, it would mean the dissi¬ 
pation of a small army over a large area. He also confirmed the 
Republican claim that its army units—the T.N-I-—had 
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remaihed intact in many places. He undmtood perfectly well 
that if guerrilla forces received the support of the people it was 
hopeksu to attempt the pacification of the country. 

Responsible Republicans Drequendy deplored the eiionnoiis 
damage caused by scoiched-earth tactics j rubber^ lea* coffee, 
and palm-oil plantations were completely destroyed, oil-wells, 
factory instaUadons, and dectricity supply plants all fired with 
incalculable loss both short-term and for the future. Yet the 
Government and the people w^ere agreed that even the loss of so 
much of Indonesia's wealth wa$ preferable to the loss of their 
Lndependence and their sense of nadonhood. 

Resistance w^as not confined to Java and Sumatra. In Bandjar- 
tnasln (Soudi Borneo) a general rising took place immediately 
after the Dutch attack, and guerrilla warfare followed and 
rapidly increased. The leader was Hasan Basrl, who had been 
Commander of die Division D4of the Republican navy* In Bali 
and Celebes, the Dutch found it increasingly difficult to main¬ 
tain their rule; local risings took place in Tabanan (South BaliJ 
and In Makassar- In other words^ as months passed by, the 
Dutch plan of a quick war, as ad\^d by Mr, Sassen and his 
War ifinistcr and cnthusiasdcally adopted by General Spoor, 
turned out a failure. The road to colonial victory proved only a 
blind alley. Their policy had won the contempt of Asian nations 
mobilized as never before; their complete disregard of the 
Security Council resolutions of December ^24th and 28th, 1948, 
and of January 28th, 1949^ caused Dr* Jessup, the Anicricau 
delegate, lo make the remark: '.-\ny military success achieved 
by the Netherlands military action would not affect a solution 
of the Indonesian problem* * 

The Dutch Cabinet was divided; one group, led by Dr* Drees, 
tjic Prime Minister, maintained tliat wisdom die totted condi¬ 
tional compliance with the Security Ck3uncil^s resolution within 
th e general framework of their plans to establish a United States 
of Indonesia. The other group, led by Mn Sassen, Minister for 
Overseas Tcrriiorics, suggested that the SecuriLy Cksundl should 
" he ignored and diat diey should go ahead i.vith their military 
and political plans. On February Bth, Mr* Merle Cochran 
arrived at The Hague* He w'as feted like a prcnCbmuL But on 
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Fcbmary 1 1 th, it was Mr. Sa^cn and not Dr. Drees who resigned 
from the Cabinet. Otherwise the whole Government would have 
resigned after Mr. Cochran had shown them America's red 
light. They rtow' knew that they could not depend on American 
nexitrality, let alone support. 

During these weeks. Republican Ministers remained prisoners 
firstly in a mountain resort in Sumatra and dien in the island of 
Bangka* They were offered freedom to move if they signed a 
pledge to refrain Irom pohdeal actiiitics* It was obviously a 
trap into w'hich experienced pohdeal ivorkers would not fail. 
Later, Sjahrir was released. President Sukarno and the others 
were given one room, twenty feet square, tidth six beds w ired 
off like zoo cages. TfVhen Woodrow ^Vyatt, M.P., visited diem 
in March 1 549, the cages liad gone but the windows were still 
wire-netted* They were offered fteedom to go w^hcrever they 
pleased, with only one excepdon—Djokjakarta, And they were 
incited to attend a conference at The Hague. To accept such an 
invitation without establishing contact with their Emergency 
Government was asking for repudiation. * If they left for Holland 
ivithout doing that", Woodrow Wyatt wotc, 

*they would have no authority; and, if they were foolish 
enough to return afterwards, tliey would probably be shot as 
traitors for their pains. Kor would they have the slightest 
chance of ordering a ccase-firc unless they had also re¬ 
established their administradon in the capital. For the Dutch 
to pretend that this w'ould be difficult k absurd/“ 

Finesse is not the most outstanding Dutch characterisdc. 
^NTiile they made one clumsy gesture after another, their 
prisoners made their own plans. With Sjahrir as a personal 
bridge and with the United Nations Commission as a valuable 
intermediary, Federal leaders \isited Bangka Island* Anak 
Agung and Sultan Hamid, who had resigned their posts as 
Prime Ministers of East Indonesia and West fiornco respectively 
tn protest against Dutch military^ action, now sought wa)s and 
means of associating themselves w^iih the Republic. Sultan 
Hamidp reactionary, Dutch-^minded, was an opportunist creep¬ 
ing on to the Republican band-w^agon; An ah A^ug was a man 
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of considerable calibre who had already signified privately his 
support for the Republic* 

The J^^ntional Front of Republicam and Fedtralhis 
The Federalists were by no means an insigni6cant group. 
Van Mook's policy of creating foortecn Federal Sutes had met 
with some considerable success^ and the Federal Consultative 
Asscmblyp as their ^parliament" was called, was already a rival 
focus of power w hen Dutch troops launched their second cam¬ 
paign in December i^8. Federal Stales varied in size, from 
Billiton with a population of 100,000 to East Indonesia (Celebes, 
Lesser Sunda Islands* the Moluccas) with 10,000,000. Each had 
one vote in the Assembly, The Dutch had given them no red 
power, but the Republic nevertheless could not claim the aUe- 
giance of their leaders, while many people who were pro- 
Rcpublican were in Federal jails. 

There w^as a real danger that in some of the more politically 
backward areas, the Dutch could maintain a number of feudal 
rulers 10 whose status the Republican Government's dynamic 
youilifulness and radicalism w'ere a challenge. 

By dicir military acdon, the Dutch had stimulated Republi* 
can resistance^ raised morale, and caused the Federalists to re¬ 
consider their position. Their talks with Republican prisoners 
cominced them that the conception of Dutch-sponsored Federal 
States wns incompatible wdih the freedom of the coumr^^ as a 
whole or witli their own personal dignity. Such was the signifi¬ 
cance of the discussions in Bangka IsiancL 

The Hague Government was bound to take into consideration 
this unexpected co-operation between the Republicans and the 
Federalists. And^ with a shrewd sense of tlmiiig, the Dutch 
made an agreement with the Republican prisoners forty-eight 
hours before the General Assembly was due to meet. Two state-^ 
ments were announced from Bangka Island. The Indonesians 
announced that the President and V^ice-President of the Repub¬ 
lic had given personal assumnccs that they favoured and would 
urge tlieir Government to adopt, as soon as possible afrer their 
restoration to Djogjakarta, a policy including (1) issuance of 
an order to their suppoitetSjto cease guerrilla warfare, (s) 
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co-opcration in the restorittion of pe£icc and the maintenance of 
iattf and order, and (3) participation in a round table conference 
at The Hague ‘with a ^icw to accelerating the unconditional 
transfer of real and complete sov’ereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia’, The Dutch statement said, amongst other things, 
that in view of the undertaking announced by Republican 
Ministers, diey would agree to the return of the Republican 
Government to Djokjakarta, to cease all military operations, 
to release all political prisoners arrested in the Republic 
since December 17 th, 1548. 

This Rum-Van Roycn Agreement, so called after the two 
signatories, the prelude to the Round Table Conference, A 
great deal of credit must be given to the United Nations Com¬ 
mission under whose auspices the Republicans and Dutch 
negotiators came together. But die vital factor which had 
changed the IndoncsitUi picture was that Republican guerrillas 
now had the military initiative. United Nations military obser¬ 
vers reported that over a large area only the main tovsns and 
roads were held by Dutch troops. Their conclusion was inescap¬ 
able; political settlement was the only alternative to a prolonged 
and increasingly destructive war. There were Republicans who 
argued diat now the military initiative was theirs, it was advis¬ 
able to ‘hght to thcend’; otherwise they ran the risk of losing 
through concessions round the conference tabic all that they 
had won by their courageous resistance. Sueccssfui militar)' 
action had transformed Republican morale. 

\Vith the active and patient co-operation of the United 
Nations Commission, Republicans and Dutch settled dowm now 
to the work of implementing the Rum-Van Roycn Agreement, 
Both sides acted with a great deal of conunon sense through 
working groups; one dealt with the wididrawal of Netherlands 
forces from DJogjakarta, the formation of a Republican Police 
Force, and the transfer of public services; another group was 
concerned with public utilities, railways, the rebuilding of 
bridges, the reinstatement of telephone and radio communica¬ 
tions, and postal facilities; a third group covered the supply of 
cnemial goods, medical supplies, and textiles, from all of \%'iiich 
die Republic had been cut oiTby the blockade, 
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June 30th, I549 i ^ red-letter day in the history of Djogj^i- 

fctiria. A beleaguered city was suddenly liberated* People were 
ragged and hungry after months of blockade. Many homes were 
bereaved by the deaths of guerrilla fighters. Many who had 
left the city with all diey possessed on rickety ox-carts^ now 
returned to find their homes destroyed* Yet victory was m the 
air. Ministers and officials returned from their guerrilla batde* 
fields to put the finishing touches on plans for evacuating Dutch 
troops. On June 30th, Tp.1.9, people watched in silence the de¬ 
parture of those who had made their dly a place of terror 
and insecurity- since the first bombs fell on December i8th, 

1940* 

^fost moving of aJl those who returned was General Sudir- 
man. For six months he had acted an impired Commander- 
in-Chief of the Republican Army. He was in the last stages of 
tubcrculosiSj and painters and writers have described how he 
visited die troops and gave orders from a bamboo stretcher. 
He lived to see die kst Dutch soldiers leave Djogjaiarta. Today, 
in front of the building which served as a Republican Parlia- 
lucnt, a large bronze statue honours his memory. 

Tlic ctiange^over was quiet and orderly. Two thousand guer¬ 
rilla fighters marched down the long Malioburo Street leading 
to the palace of the Sultan. His absolute refusal to talk with the 
Dutch was one of the many gestures vvhich inspired popular 
resistance and made him a loved and respected hero. The time¬ 
table was fixed by the United Nations Cammission, who ordered 
the guerrillas to keep at least 300 yards behind the wididravring 
Dutch army. Sultan Hamengku Buwono^ unarmed, dressed as 
a Major-Cencral of the Republican Armyj drove his own car 
along columns of guerrilla troops. This city of a million people 
which had seemed deserted only a few hours before, now came 
to life and the streets echoed with *Mcrdcta^. The Indonesians 
realized that the Dutch had left never to return. Their departure 
vs-as remarkably diiTerent from that of the British from India, 
where Lord and Lady Mountbatten were garlanded and 
British troops marched out with die Indian hands playing their 
regimental music* It was abo unlike the leave-taking in Ran¬ 
goon ivherc die first Cabinet of the Union of Burma watched 
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with undisguised sorrow the departure of Sir Hubert and Lady 
Ranee. So might the Dutch have left thetr colony. 

again beSagged on July 6th, to ivelcome the 
prisoners from Bangka—President Sukarno. Prime Minister 
Hatta, and tlictr colleagues. The United Nations Commission, 
impersonally describing ihcir return, said that ‘it was greeted 
with noticeable cnthusiasna on the part of the population*. 
President Sukarno told the enormous crowd which welcomed 
them, ‘l am pro^ of the people's stru^c. Our own strength 
and the international world has brought us back. Let us n o w 
continue to work for national unity/ 

The newly restored Republic held its first Cabinet meedng>on 
July 13th, and Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, head of the Republi¬ 
can Emergency Govemment in Sumatra, who had returned in 
a United States aircraft, Handed back his mandate to President 
Sukarno. A happy omen of what was to follow appeared in the 
form of a present of textiles and medical supplies from the East 
Indonesian Govemment. Then, on July aoth, an Inter'Indo- 
ncsian Conference attended by Republicans and Federalists 
underlined the unitywliich tvas foiled on Bangka Island. It was, 
as Presideiit Sukarno described it, a ‘historic moment which 
wotdd decide Indonesia's destiny for many centuries'. The 
audience consisted of twenty Republicans, sixty-six Federal 
delegates, and the United Nations Commission, the last group 
m the capacity of benevolent optimistic spectators. Some of the 
Republicans W'Crc famoits guerrilla leaders, a price still on their 
heads, since the cease-fire had not yet been settled. 

In Djogjakarta and in Djakarta, to which the conference later 
inoved, a common programme was worked oat, so that when 
the Round Tabic Conference began at The Hague some weeks 
later, Dutch negotiators were dealing Vidth people who now 
spoke for the first lime with one v^ice. 

The Rotad Table Cor^ertnee 

War vs'as officially ended on the night of August loth in Java, 
snd in Sumatra on August t4th, United Nations military obser¬ 
vers supervising the cease-fire. Guerrillas often laid down their 
itrtns reluctantly- some of them escaped to the mountains with 
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them. Many politically minded men and women were smpi- 
Cioas of tlie forthcoming mecLuigs at The Hague. Hopes had 
been belied too oflcn^ and discussions had ended only m one* 
sided conccssiotis. Sjahrir and hm colleagues doubted the 
genujnene^ of Dutch intentions, and saw the conference agaimt 
the background of the "cold with American influence 

dominan t in the United Nations Commission through Mr. Merle 
Cochran. 

The Round Table Conference was officially opened at The 
Hague on August 23rd, 1949. Dutch delegates made hard bar¬ 
gains, and wasted weeks of time in discussing definitions 
and interpretations which could have been settled in a few 
hours. 

Filially^ after differences of approach, of temperamenh and of 
fundamental outlook had caused crisis after crisisj the con¬ 
ference came to an end on November 2ud. Its achievements 
were these. The Dutch agreed to tramfer unconditionally 
sovereignty to the Government of ttte United St.ates of Indo¬ 
nesia before the end of die year. The new sovereign State would 
be a Federation consisting of the tcrrilory of the Republic and 
die sixteen non-Republican States. A Constitution was agreed 
upon. I'his new Sratc was to be linked with the Ncdterlands in 
a Union headed symbolically by Queen Juliana. A Union 
Statute was settled^ 

Agreement w^as achieved on foreign relations and co-opera- 
tion in international affairs; the partitas agreed to promote their 
mutual relations in education, science, and culture* 

In military affairs, it was agreed that all Dutch forces, num¬ 
bering about 85,000 men, w^ould be withdrawn as quicldy as 
possible. After the transfer of sovereignty, Military Missions 
would be exchanged, whilst the naval base ofSxuabaya was to 
serve ships of the Royal Netherlands navy. 'These were dan¬ 
gerous concessions, as time proved* The last of the Dutch army 
left Indonesia onI>' in May 1951. A Dutch naval command in 
Surabaya is a potential provocation, whilst in October 1952, 
die Dutch Mihutry Alission proved a source of considerable 
discontent. 

The social affairs clauses were bound to lead to trouble. 
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They arranged that at the time of transfer, the Republic would 
accept into its service all civil government officials at that time 
employed by the Nctlicriands East Indies Government, and abo 
^ure aO rights and obligations of the predecessor Government 
in respect of those officials a$ well as former Government officials 
and their beneficiaries. For two yearSj as from the time of trans¬ 
fer of sovercigntyj the Republic agreed to refrain from taking 
any measures which would mn&x^ourably aifect the legal posi¬ 
tion of those Government officials of Dutch nationality who 
were tlius taken over. In some respects this was the most serious 
of all ocmcessionsp It meant nothing Jess than a potential fifth 
column throughout the whole administration of the Republic^ 
including its Intelligence Scrs^icc. It provided an oudet for 
Dutch resentment and there w^crc many who took every advan¬ 
tage of it. It was an impossible allianoc of officials^ who were 
arrogantly experienced^ with Indonesians eager to express their 
hard-won independence. Bad relations were inevitable, Indo¬ 
nesians were oftim humiliated where tliey needed seif-confi- 
dence^ Even if Dutch officials had had good faith — and tlicrc 
were many who had—^the relationship inevitably led to con¬ 
fusion, often to unnecessary inefficiency. The Dutch may argue 
that their experience was indispensable^ that there were too few 
trained Indonesians. To ihb argument there arc two overriding 
answers: the most experienced* even die most efficient adminis¬ 
tration is undermined by bad moralej if there were too few 
trained Indonesians, die responsibility was largely the result of 
Dutch policyF A possibly satisfactory agreement would have 
been one wliich gave the Republic the chance of employing 
Dutch officials and the Dutch officials the right to choose 
whether they remained. 

Financial and economic agreements were almost equally dk- 
advantageous to the Republic. It as^med full responsibility for 
former Dutch East Indian debts and tied the economy of the 
Republic to that of Holland, with resulting restrictiom on her 
economy and trade. 

Finally, the Dutch insisted on retaining West Irian, using the 
weakest of ethnological arguments. Dr. Katta made this con¬ 
cession during the last few days of the conference, believing that 
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by holding out on this issue he risked complete failure* The 
arrangement that within a year of the time of transfer of power 
this question should be determined through negotiations has 
not materialized, and West Irian still embitters relations be* 
tween the two countries. There arc many who suspect that this 
compromise was encouraged by Mr. Merle Cothran in the 
belief that this area would thereby be more accessible to his 
country's strategic plans. 

The Round Table Conference Agreement was welcomed by 
the United Nations, with die exception of the Soviet Union and 
her satellite countries, who regarded it as part of die machina¬ 
tions of the Anglo-Americiin bhe^ an effort to turn Indonesia 
into * their o%vii military base^ It was not popular in Indonesia 
and not everyone endorses Dr. Haita*s comment: * Historically 
and internationally^ what we have achieved is the best that 
could be achieved at this time/ 

The last act in this long*drawn-oui struggle for Indonesian 
independence was performed in Djakarta and The Hague on 
December ^jyth, 1949. In Djakarta, the Sultan of Djogjalcarta, 
acting Prime Minister, took over civil and military adniimstra- 
don at a ceremony in the Govcmor-Gcncral*s Palace in Kon- 
ingsplcin, where, dom now onwards, President Sukarno made 
his residence. The Dutch National Anthem was played for the 
last time and the Dutch tricolour then lowered. After a 
moment^s silence the red^and-white Indonesian flag flew from 
the palace masthead and thousands of Indonesians cheered and 
sang Indonesia Rqja^ In Amsterdam^ Indonerian and Dutch 
Prime Ministers signed the Protocol transferring sovereignty- 
Then Queen Wilhelmina, who had never set foot in her Aslan 
colony, read the deed of confirmation from a laige red leather 
book. She called the ceremony one of the most moving ofour 
times. ^ No longer do we stand partially opposed to one another* 
We have now taken our stations side by side^ however much wc 
may be bruised and tom, carry ing the scars of rancour and 
regret.* Dr* Hatta accepted the charter of sovereignty and 
briefly expressed hopes for the future* The Queen leaned over 
and shook his hand- The carillon of palace belb rang out the 
WilAelmus and the Indonesia Raja, 
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‘Indonesia is my coun^, 

It is the land of my birth. 

There I stand, 

Guarding my motherland. 
Indonesian is my nationality, 
Are my nation and tny country. 
Let us call together: 

“ Indonesia be one.“ .. 


NOTES 

^Report of the Security' CoimciU October 27th, 1947^ 
’ Report of the Ckminuttce of Good 
^ Mtw and NaHan^ Match Slb^ (d49> 
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CHAPT£lt XII 


THE UNITARY STATE 


R. H ATTA returned to Djakarta to face problems unlike 



those of any other Prime Minister. Sovereignty was trans¬ 
ferred, his country ^vas recognized as an independent Power by 
countries in quick sucecasion and the non-Communist world's 
Press acclaimed the Round Table Gonfcrcncc as a success for 
the United Nations, and a triumph for die sensible, solid people 
of Holland. *The existence of free Indonesia in free association 
with Holland is perhaps U-N,0 /b major contribution to date to 
the well-being of the worlds the Ckronkle wrote' the Afm- 
€hsler Evfftmg JVhur said that *thc United Nations gets so few 
bouquets, that its achievement in Indonesia deserves special 
notice^, and similar comments appeared, acclaiming the United 
Nations, praising the goodwill between Holland and her ex¬ 
colony. Tlie Indonesians who had had to wait so long for their 
independence began to ask questions when Dr, Hatta returned* 
Independence? Yes, but at what price? Ties with Holland, 
economic, poUtical, military, cultural? West Irian stiU under 
Dutch rule? Dutch investments of at least 3| billion guilders in 
Indonesian key industries? A provision that Dutch civil ser¬ 
vants must be retained for tw^o more years? The Dutch army to 
stay in the country for six, seven, maybe melvc months? A 
Military Mission would remain for three years? The strategic 
base of Surabaya would be under Dutch operational control, 
and in West Irian, Dutch military and financial planners would 
have a fret hand for a year? Further, by taking over the federal 
structure of administration, the signatories of die Round Table 
Conference Agreement had kept open the door to feudal leaders 
who had maintained their powder by Dutch support at the ex¬ 
pense of the Republic, men whose Avealth Avas derived in part 
by association with the big financial magnates in rubber, 
tobacco, oil, and tin. 


T/u Repss&lic of Indonesia 

Thus, vvliilst die carilioa in Amsterdam rang out its chimes, 
die bells seemed niuffled in Indonesia. The "first, fine, careless 
mpture’ of independence >iras tempered by disilluslDO, in some 
cases amounting to fear of results wliich might follow die com¬ 
promises made at The Hague. Young men and women, still in 
the mountains, armed as guerrilla fighters, were prepared to go 
on fighdng for a cause which they believed wa^ betrayed. Odicrs 
had no wish to settle dovm to the less exciting work of building 
a new collnIry^ There were those who questioned w-^hctlier their 
leaders had made tlie most of their sirategie position when facc- 
to-fiiec with their ex-rulcis; others who suspected that die 
United Nations Good Offices Comrnisdon used their peraja^ive 
powers to the advantage of Dutch interests* 

This w'as die atmosphere in which Dr, Hatta and his Govern¬ 
ment set out to build a neiv nadon^ Basically, it wais the con¬ 
solidation of loyalty to an idea, the welding together of people 
whose loyalties were fragmented* Riec-cuhivator& in Java must 
leam to feel that they belong to the same nation as the rubber- 
tappers in Kalimantan, the Batak village people must develop 
a common interest with those of the Toradja lands in Sula- 
Tivcsi, the Christians in the Minahasa with the strict Muslims 
of Atjeh and the devout Hindus of Bali ^ These are differences of 
background, of language and customs, of religion, differences 
which were useful to a foreign ruler but a handicap in a young 
independent country, just emerging from colonialism. 

*Ihcre Were also immediate, far more complex pohtical prob¬ 
lems to face, problems of die transference of loyalty, of a psycho¬ 
logical break from Dutch rule. The Ecpublican idea was social 
as well as Nationalist in the minds of a majority of its sup¬ 
porters, especially among die youth, and they were the most 
articulate. Feud;il (amUics in Kalimantan and Sulawesi realhaed 
that they were challenged by the Republic, and to this social 
resistance we must add their local patriotism, their feeling that 
the Republic had been made m Java, although so many of Its 
leaders w^ere from Sumatra. In both cases dicre w^ere seeds of 
disloyalty, seeds which with Dutch encouragement might bear 
dangerous fruit for Indonesia. Nowhere in the worid was such 
a complexity of modves and allegiances to be found; my conver- 
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sations in the spring of 1551 almost invariably led to a dkctission 
of individual behaviour in the sequence of events ^vhich ulti¬ 
mately led to independence. Was he a Dutch stooge in pre-war 
days? Was his coUaboration with the Japanese officials too cor¬ 
dial? A Dutch collaborationist? iV Japanese collaborationist? A 
United Nations Good Offices Commission collaborationist? Did 
he support the Federalists, the post-war expression of Dutch 
colonialism? Would the Javanese, who naturally made up the 
majority of Republican supporters, try to dominate other parts 
of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia? 

At die beginning of 1950, the Government was overwhelm¬ 
ingly concerned mth a strong central authoriry as a solid 
foundation for the new Republic. ’VVTicn sovereignty was irans- 
ferred, the federal Indoocsian State was made up of sixteen 
partner-states and autonomous territories- How could a nation 
be built up on diis basis of a divided administration, people 
asked? Could the single, independent, and sovereign Indonesian 
State materialize on a basis of division which was inherited, not 
only from Dutch colonial rule, but from the haled policy of van 
Mook after the war? There were, of course, men who had served 
in hi3 administration, officials who had vested interests in a 
half-fcderalj half-unitary system; officials from Sumatra and 
Kalimantan, Sulaw^esi, Bali, and the Moluccas, who were afraid 
that in a ccniraliaed administration most of the plums of office 
would fall into the eager laps of Javanese. There were men, on 
an analogy with the United States, who comidcred that a fede¬ 
ral system w-as desirable; the American Ambassador, Mr. Merle 
Cochran (who, as a member of the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion, took more than a paternal interest in Indonesian affairs), 
was an active propagandist of this idea. Hadji Agus Salim, a 
veteran of the Nationalist stniggle, and adviser on Foreign 
Affairs at the time* argued the case against federalism. ‘ In the 
United States', be wrote, 

'the federal form was indicated by its historical development 
The pardes were the thirteen states, every one of which had 
existed as a separate colony, established by a separate colonial 
charter from the King of England and having a completely 
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separate admirti^tmtion. They only united in revolt against 
the mother comitr>' to ^cure their independence/ 

Tlte contrary was the case where Indonesian history was con¬ 
cerned j here, 

* the creadon of an increasing number of participating Stateis 
and territories was purely artificial—a Dutch fabrication^p 
aimed, originally, at avoiding the unconditional recognition 
of the sovereign Republic of Indonesia, and, subsequently, at 
the complete dismemberment of that Republic to enable the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands to restore their control over the 
former colonial empire in a less conspicuous form. Nothing 
in the historical development of Indonesia had ever indicated 
a tendency towards the formation of a federation of separate 
States and territories/ 

This question of the form of government was the first one 
Dr* Hatta tackled on his return to Djakarta. ^Tnie indecd\ he 
said in a broadcast at the time^ 

^is the saying that the birth of a nation is like the birth of a 
child, that it is attended by labour pnins, Mother Indonesia, 
too, had to suffer when giving birth to Indonesia Mcrdeka. 
A curious thing h that she had to suffer those pains not in 
childbirth but aflcrwards.’ 

The first of those Spains ^ occurred when the Government com¬ 
menced the process of building a unitary' State. Up to the time 
of the Round Table Conference, the areas in Indonesia, otlier 
than those which were under Republican administration, were 
di\'ided into six tern lories called States (negaras of Pasundan, 
Easi Java, Madura, East Sumatra, South Sumatra, and East 
Indonesia); nine territories forming autonomous constitutional 
units (daerahs of Mid Java, Bangka, Billiton, Riouw', West Bor¬ 
neo, Great Day at, Bandjar, South-east Borneo, East Borneo), 
and other territories of which the status had not yet been deter¬ 
mined. The ■negaras'^ and *daerahs\ many of them entirely 
artificial, were organised in the Federi Consultative Assembly, 
presided over by van McK>k, At the Inter-Indonesian Con¬ 
ference in July 1549 the Republic and the Federal Considiativc 
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Assembly had agreed that the provisiortal Constitution of 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia should indicate 
clearly which territories would be the component parts of the 
Federation, and that the Republic should comprhe territories 
recognised as under ita control in the Renville Agreement. The 
Constitution w^hich became part of the Round Table Con^ 
ference Agreement made the stipiilation that the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia ^is a democratic state of federal 
structure'j but added that the ultimate status of the territories 
forming the Republic of the United States of Indonesia should 
depend upon the desires of the inhabitams^ expressed freely 
tlirough democratic means. In other words, the effect of the 
Round Table Conference w'os that the Republic (proclaimed on 
August lythj i945j and reduced by the Renville Agreement to 
the rump of Java and Sumatra) was one state within the Repub¬ 
lic of the United States of Indonesia, It was on an equality with 
the states created by van Mook^—states which* as we have 
already seen, were organized ^rith the express intention of 
defeatiug the Repubhe- Undoubtedly, Dutch negotiators at The 
Hague believed that if the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia could be built up with this division* the Republic 
itself would cease to play a major mle iu the country as a whole* 
The other states in the Republic of the U nited States of Indo¬ 
nesia w^ere far less developed politically as wcU as economically ; 
they were mainly those * native states* of colonial times where 
the local rulers bad acted as Dutch representatives. 

By the end of January 1950, it was clear diat the continued 
existence of several states was no loiter practicable, and in 
many parts of the country, especially of course in Java, people 
demonstrated their desire for a unitary change* Pasundan (West 
Java) was the first to demand liquidation and the transfer of 
authority to the Government of the R.U,S.I. When President 
Sukarno attended the first meeting of Parhameni on February 
15th he rtferred to this popular demand for the abolition of 
the federal constitution and aimounced the GovemmenPs in¬ 
tention of introducing a draft Bill "to channel the claims and 
demands of the people along legal and peaceful ways** Even¬ 
tually* this Bill was promulgated as an Emergency I^w in the 
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following Tnomh. It provided that ihc initiative to realize ‘poli¬ 
tical refonm’ could be taken by each state, by the Government 
of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, or by a terri¬ 
tory without the status of a state. The suggestion w'as made that 
popular support or disagreement should be expressed either 
through a plebiscite or by a Council of Representatives set up 
for the purpose. However, the need for central government was 
mgent and on March gth, by decree of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, East Ja\'a, Cen tral Java, Madura, Padang, and Sabang 
were incorporated into the Republic, With the exception of East 
Sumatra and East Indonesia, aU states and territories had fol¬ 
lowed by the beginning of May; in die former, local leaders, 
who had supported van Mook’s Federal States, stood out Ibr an 
independent existence, while in East Indonesia the problem 
was complicated by an unsuccessful military coup kd by Cap¬ 
tain Andi Aziz of the ex-Netherlands Indies Army (K.NJ.L 0 
and supported by local federalists. Finally, at a joint session of 
the Cabinets of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia 
and the Republic of Indonesia, os July aoih, 1950, arrange¬ 
ments were made for transition to the unitary State structure of 
government. Tlie whole territory of what had once been knowm 
as die Ncdicrlands East Indies, with the excepdon of West 
Irian, was dhnded into ten provinces: West Jav^, East Java, 
Central Java, North Sumatra, Central Sumatra, South Suma¬ 
tra, K^ilimantan, Lesser Sunda Islands, Sulawesi, and Moluccas, 
lliis pardcular division was the same as that decided upon 
when the Declaration of Independence w'as announced in 
August 1945, except diat Sumatra was now divided into three 
provinces. Two days before die cckbrauon of the fifth anniver¬ 
sary of the birth of the Republic, President Sukamo proclaimed 
the establishment of the Republic of Indonesia as a unitary 
State in a ceremony in Djakarta, and then flew off to Djogja- 
karta to repeat die performance. Back again In Djakarta, he 
asked Dr. Hatta and his Cabinet to stay in office as a ‘care¬ 
taker ' Government until a new one was fbrmcd. The Consdtu- 
tion stated diai general elections should be lield for membership 
of the C.onsdtucnt Assembly, one member to be elected for 
every group of 130,000 inhabitants. Mcanvvliile, the People’s 
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Representative CJouncil, the governing body of die coumry, con* 
sists of the Chaintianf V ice-Chai r 11 urn, and merubere of the 
House of Representatives and SenatCj the Working Committee 
of die Republican Provisional Parliament, and die High Advi¬ 
sory Council. Thb b not yet a popularly elected body. It docs in 
fact represent conditions as they existed in 1946, and, until a 
general election is held, it is impossible to say wlicther or not it 
is representative of the country' as a whole. The issue is discussed 
later when we come to a description of political parties. 


PrabUms of Admtnistrafim 

One of the most difficult problems the Government had to 
face after the transfer of sovereignty was that of building up a 
Civil Sersdee. This involved not only tlie selection and train¬ 
ing of young Indonesian men and women, but the integration 
of two sets of oflicials and two administrations which had func¬ 
tioned separately and antagonisdcally for five years; one con¬ 
sisted of Republicans fighting for thdr sundval; die other of 
Federalists led by van Mook who planned a Federal Indonesia 
in which the Republic w'as only one unit. Two armies which 
had fought each other had to be integrated. Two forces of 
policemen who had been enemies, one trying to maintain order 
for the Republic, the other serving Dutch and Federalist rulers. 
And, apart from this highly charged problem of integration, 
there w'as an overall shortage of trained personnel inherent in 
every field of colonial administration. 

Unlike the British Government in its relations with India, 
the Dutch regarded their 'tropical Holland as an Integral part 
of the mother country, qualifying gradually for a greater 
measure of self-government but never independent. The British, 
although they delayed independence, built up the Indian Civil 
Service which was ready to take over. In the Dutch case, 
scarcely any provision was made for Indonesians to be trained 
in any higher-grade position. Amry Vandenbosch (one of the 
Secretaries of the United Nations Trusteeship Gomniittcc at the 
San Francisco Conference, now Professor and Head of the 
Department of Political Science in the University of Kentucky) 
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made this atiaJysia of the distribution of posts in Indonesia in 
the year 1938* the last normai year of Dutch rule : 



Personnel 

Lower 

InUmediaie 

1 Ptirefy 
IntemudiaU 

Higher 

Ptrstinnel 

Europeans 

0-6 

33'3 

57'6 

92 -2 

Indonesians 

99-1 

64-0 

40-0 

6-9 

Chinese 

0-3 

2-7 

2*3 

0-8 


‘This tablehe writes, indicates that the lower govem^ 
mental positions were filled almost exclusively by Indo¬ 
nesians^ that the intermediate positions were shared by the 
Indonesians and the Eurasians^ with the lower intermediate 
positions filled predominantly by Indonesians, and the higher 
intemnediate predominantly by Eurasians^ and that the 
higher personnel was still overwhelmingly Dutch.. . * In the 
decade from 1928 to 1938 the Indonesians made comidemble 
progress; but the significant fact is that aside from the impor¬ 
tant but semi-hcri^tary posidoti of regent they had ^en 
entrusted with few highly responsible positions. Of the execu¬ 
tive departments^ only one had an Indonesian as director, 
namely the department of education. One large city m Java 
-—Bandung—had an Indonesian mayor. It was not until the 
early 1930^5 that an Indonesian was elevated to membership 
in the Council of the Indies/^ 

Van Mook himself appreciated the problem. 

^ . . It is absolutely certain*, he wrote, *that Dutch policy 
since 1931 has become stratified in conservatism, wfiich U 
seemed incapable of altering, even after 19371^ It has been the 
chief malady of thk policy that during an endre century it 
was unable to visualij:c the Inevitable emancipation of the 
Asiadc colonies and the growth of nadonhood iu these areas. 
The thus rcsuIUug rctardadon of political development was 
not even so much expressed lit the existing political insdtu- 
dons themselves but pardcularly in the msufficient abso^ 
doD of Indonesians in the upper strata of administrative 
direction/® 
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Just before the Japanese im’udcd Indonesia, the Vistnan 
Commission began to study polidcai reforms. The Report,* 
published after Holland was invaded, noted that ‘a matter of 
ever-rccurring bitterness was the small number of Indonesians 
who are considered for the higher (administrative) posts*, 
‘The Government’, one large Indonesian group added, ‘should 
have more confidence in the ability of Indonesian inictlectuals’; 
*78% of the Netherlands East Indies Cml Service consisted of 
Indonesians but they held only 7% of the positions for which 
an academic degree was required 

Such was the background of administration when Japanese 
troops occupied the country after only a few days of Dutch 
resistance. The immediate result was that many Indonesians 
suddenly had to take over administration. The opportunity to 
govern had unexpectedly been forced upon dicm. A visit to 
many Ministries in Djakarta in the spring of 1951 showed, 
much to my surprise, how fimdamcn tally the Japanese interlude 
affected the country. Well-qualified Indonesians who, under 
Dutch rule, vrere restricted to lower grades, walked overnight 
into chairs occupied by senior Dutch officials. This happened in 
the Civil Service* in post services, in railways, in the manage¬ 
ment of industry—anyw'here, indeed, uhere Dutchmen had 
reigned supreme. Now that they ivere pushed off into concen¬ 
tration camps, the Japanese did not have sufficient personnel 
to handle th e macldnery of government, of industry', and agn- 
culturc. The result was that for the first time a considerable 
body of administrative officials had to be drawn from Indo¬ 
nesians. This was true throughout Indonesia, but it had the 
biggest effect in highly developed, over-populated Java, 

When British troops arrived in 1945, taking with diem the 
Dutch army, tliey found Ministries functioning in Djakarta, 
Indonesians running hospitals and the university, schools and 
business offices. There was a skeleton of administration] the 
standards were probably often much lower than the high 
standards of experienced Dutch cix'ii servants. But efficiency is, 
in part* a matter of experience. Unfortunately, the interrupdons 
caused by two military actions meant that it was impossible to 
consolidate administration until August 1950, when the unitary 
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State was formed. Many young men and %vomeii left Govern¬ 
ment pom to join the guerriltas, while others had to devote their 
time to propaganda at home and abroad. Republican admink- 
trarion had to depend on a smaU number of officials trained 
under colonial rule» and a generation of young men and women 
wiiosc only experience was under Japanese rule. 'Fhus it is a 
matter for surprise that the Civil Service is miming as smoothly 
as it is, that every Ministry is engaged on twonyear planSj five- 
year plans, tcn-ycar plans which were mrknown under Dutch 
rule. That there is inefficiency Is not surprising; there are too 
many untrained people, t^vo officials doing the wort of one, 
overlapping, red tape, the hesitation of inexperienced officials 
to take dccisionSp Above all, there is a wide gap between first- 
class, often brilliant men at the top, and the next grade; it will 
take a generation to fill it. But, as a Dutchman said to met *Thla 
may be true; what is much more important is the fact that Indo¬ 
nesians are anxious to learn as they have never been before/ 
Another point which struck me was die danger of too great a 
concentration of cj^-iJ servtints in Djakarta; Java received an 
undue proportion of atiendoo in Dutch days, and Indonesians 
tend to make the same mistake. In Makassar and Menado, in 
Pontianak and Bnndjarmasin, the complaint was often made 
that ton few officiab were sent from java to help train local 
talent. There is of course another side to this picture; the 
resentment against Javanese who ore not wholly emancipated 
from the feeling of superiority which comes ffiom an old aristo¬ 
cracy’ on the one hand or &om people who are conscious of their 
greater experience on the other* These ore problems w^hich 
Indonesians themselves alone ca 4 i solve; outside assistance from 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations can make a con¬ 
tribution in tile form of personnel, and by providing oppor¬ 
tunities forscholaiships and experience abroad* Foreign advisers^ 
especially technicians, may temporarily fill some of the gap, but 
a remark frequently made to me in 1951 w'as that foreign per¬ 
sonnel rarely knew the language; they imdcrstdod nothing of 
local customs and background; iheir superior technical know¬ 
ledge could not be effectively used unless they had the right 
psychological approach. In otlicr words, Indonesians are 
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extremely sensitive and iliey will not welcome United Nations 
paternalism. Dutch technicians and administrators arc in die 
best position io assist, provided of course that they arc free from 
colonial prejudices, 1 met some of them—Dutch officials whose 
loyalty to the Republic was beyond quesdon^ men who had 
accepted Indonesian citizenship and saw their lifework in the 
country! a Dutchman in East Sumatra developing light indus¬ 
tries with pioneering zeal; a Dutch civ'll serv-ant working a$ 
assistant to the Resident in Pondanak; a Dutch economist help¬ 
ing to train sludcnis m Makassar; a brilliant Dutch engineer 
throwing himself into the work of draining the marshes round 
Bandjarmasin with as much excitement and devotion as his 
compatriots showed when they drained die Zuyder Zee. To this 
list we might add Dutch officials who are employed in many 
Republican Emba^ies. 

The Round Table Conference Agreement committed the 
Republic to carry over a considerable number of Dutch em¬ 
ployees for a period of two years. They belonged to every 
department, including dial of Intelligence. Like many other 
ciausesp this prolonged the ties between two countries which 
were part of their colonial history. ^Vherc there was goodwilk 
the arrangement was not unhelpful; we have already seen how^ 
inadequate were die numbers of experienced Indonesians. But 
such goodwill did not alwa)*^ exist, ajid one of the present diffi¬ 
culties, especially in Djakarta, is die bad relations between 
Dutch and Indonesian officials. A great deal of criikism of ad¬ 
ministration comes from Dutch sources vs^hich can scarcely be 
called independent or objective. Only a new generation of 
Dutchmen who were not brought up in a colonial atmosphere is 
likely to judge Indonesians on their own merits, to take instruc¬ 
tions from them as the rulers of their own country. 

The special relationships between Holland and Indonesia 
which were born in history and partly reimposed by the Round 
Table ConTcrcnce Agreement* vvLll inevitably mean a larger 
proportion of Dutch officials than those of any other countr>'. 
But there are fields of work in social welfare, in education, in 
financial and commercial administration where die knowledge 
and experience ofodier nationals might be Invaluable* Foreign 
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staff can supplement Indonesians for some time* but this is not 
a permanent solution. The field of administration extends over 
wider and wider areas of the country; the remotest villages of 
the Outer Islands will no longer be satisfied with less amenities 
than Java or Sumatra; inter-island trade and transport is 
already increasing; international reladoos demand rcprcsenia- 
tives, cultural, diplomatic, commercial. The need for an efficient 
administration, both at the centre and in the provinces, will be¬ 
come greater* This calls not only for ability and training, but 
for a sense of service to the country, a dkintercs tcdtie^ which h 
not undermined by material advant^cs, and an integrity 
which will encourage a belief in popular democracy. 


NOTES 

^ Thi jWftp Worid of Satfth^ Asia (i^), p. gn Chapter by Amiy Van- 
dcnbosch on Indonraia. 

^Judarj£jio\ JMsrimdm de Wrr^td, pp. 14-15. Dr. ^ran Mook, 1^9, 

^ VtTshg Dm de Comtmssid iDt Staatmihkl^k^ Henformi^at, 

ScptcTiibCT Bataviap 1941* AJmrjf S^tcmbcTi 19491 

contaira a full imnmary in Eay;Jii$h of the Vlimaji Report. 
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EDUCL^TION 


I N his Preface to a pamphlet cntilled Mass Edtaalioiif the 
Secretary-General of the Miniatty of Information, Roeslan 
Abdulgani, thus described the objectives of Mass Education: 

‘The Law governing Education and Teaching in the 
Republik Indonesia (Law No. 4/1950)... states that the aim 
of education and teaching is to produce able and upright men 
and women and democratic dikens, aware of their respon¬ 
sibility for the security and welfare of sodety and count^. 

* In our mass education we thus aim at changing the very 
mentality of our people. The mentality of the slave must poj 
in its stead must come the mentality of the self-respecting 
dtizen, of the moral man, aware of his responsibili^ towards, 
and of his place in, the history of his people and his country.’ 

A revolutionary change towards education is reflected in this 
statement, a change based on the difference betw'een inde¬ 
pendence and colonial rule. In the Republic education is neces¬ 
sary for the development of citizenship; it must be universal; 
the Toradjas in Central Sulawesi and the Kubus in Sumatra, 
Papuans Uving in the jungles of West Irian and Dayaks in the 
smallest riverine \'ill3gcs of Central Kalimantan need more, not 
less, attention fn^m the Ministries of Education and Information. 

This outlook on education goes to the very core of inde¬ 
pendence in every country which has overthrown colonialism. 
There were, of course, a n umber of distinguished Dutch writers 
who were sensitive to the contradictions within colonialism, and 
to the temporary nature of paternalism. As the colonial power 
extended its rule and increased its vast commercial concerns, 

‘ modern colonial government and modem colonial exploita¬ 
tion,’ Dr. van Mook wrote, * whatever the humanitarian at 
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home or in the colomcs might ’v^ish^ became ever more intri¬ 
cate and demanded ever higher qualidcatiom of administra¬ 
tive and economic efficiency. The mimber of civil servants, 
planters, merchants, bankers, and technicians in the overseas 
icrritorics grew rapidly. And if some of them could see the 
independence of colonial people in die dim and distant 
futurej tlie issue did not present i^elf as a practical proposi¬ 
tion during their tenure of office as long as the claims of 
modernization continued to outgrow die slow spread of native 
education and experience.” ^ 

The colonial power needed workers; as commerce flourished, so 
local labour had to be trained to fill the loiver posts. The para¬ 
dos of Dutch education was that it was fUnctionaJ, vocational to 
fullil the needs of their development of the countrj^^s resources. 
Thai education should be vocational is beyond doubt, but true 
vocational education, which would enable colgmal people to 
run their oi^ti countries and develop thcrir own resources, defeats 
colonialism* Therefore vocational education was aimed, not at 
iraimng people to become administrators, cugioeers, agricul¬ 
turalists, eic., but to become second- or third-grade clerks. The 
small minority which could afford higher education had to go 
to a Dutch university, divorced from their own background* 
Van Mook and others were well aware of this problem; how 
'particularly gallingV as he wrote, it was for the 'budding 
nationalist' that 

“every white child could get a full primary schooling of seven 
grades and tiiat for a long time, ihe text-books, ctcu in the 
vernacular schools, were written from a t>^ically colonial 
point of view. The Indonesian student had to reach die Uni¬ 
versity' by a long, arduous, and expensive route, and only the 
incredible sacrifices his parents w^ere willing to make to pro¬ 
cure a univeisity degree for him made it possible for him to 
reach it at all-*® 

Until the *iweutics, Dutch official policy assumed that Indo¬ 
nesians desiring university education should go to die Nether¬ 
lands, w'hcre they tvould receive exactly the same training as 
Dutch s tudents- A change of policy then kd to the opening of a 
Technical School in Bandung and a La\v College in Djakarta* 
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In J540 a Liboml Arts College opmrd in Djakarta, and on 
the eve of the Japanese invasion the Volksraad had just ap¬ 
proved a Bill to provide for a College of Agriculture and to 
unite the five existing colleges into a single university. Llnivcr- 
siiy education wasof a high standard* but it existed for a minute 
number of Indone&ianSp 

'In 1938-9** .^mr>' Vandenbosch writes, *the three profes¬ 
sional colleges had 81 graduates; 12 in engineerings 30 in 
laWj and 39 in medicine^ Of the Bi graduates* 40 were Indo¬ 
nesians, 21 were Chinese and Arabs* and 20 were Euro¬ 
peans.*^ 

The standards were high* ‘too high** he says* "and have too 
marked a Dutch orientation*. The proportion of students 
which failed was very large* especially in Technical Education. 
Mass Education abo produced disappointing results: 

^Jn spite of all the educational clTotts since 1900* there arc 
more illiterates in absolute numbers today than there were in 
1900. The schoobage populadon has increased more rapidly 
than the school-going population. According to the 1930 
census only 6*3 % of the native population was literate.*^ 

This very' revealing calculation follows: 

^The Dutch-Native Education Commission estimates that 
at die rate of progress being made in 1928 it would require 
167 years to wipe out illiteracy^ It has been estimated that it 
would take an expenditure of a billion dorins for a quarter of 
a century to overcome illiteracy. In view of the condurion of 
the Hartog commission that no child who has not completed 
a course of four years will become permanently literatCj Uic 
fight against illiteracy^ becomes almost hopeli^,'** 

He w'as right; the fight against illiteracy is almost hopeless for 
paternal rulerSp It can only succeed if it reflects a desire of the 
masses and a nation-uide sustained drive on the pan of the ad¬ 
ministration. Whatever proposals Dutch educationalists might 
make* however much money Dutch Treasury officials might 
spend* tiiey could not escape tire dilemma of colonial education. 
As flie same writer says of a Dutch Native Education Commis¬ 
sion in 1927: 
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* l^e iiiitioDalistd are naturally inclined to attack the edu¬ 
cational system from both sides. On the one hand they com¬ 
plain ^at the educational system is too Western and has for 
its otyect tho dcnationilizadoji of tho Indonesi^inisj on the 
other hand, wlienever a limitation of Western education is 
osed the nadoiialLsts accuse the Government of wishing 
to deprive them of just that type of schooling which will most 
rapidly prepare them for self-government,** 

Dutch educationalists could not break the vicious circle. 
Colonial rule itself was based on an inequaiity of tuo nations, 
On the principle of "W cstem superiority, on white management 
^d coloured worker, on a supply of cheap Labour. Mass educa¬ 
tion led to demands for better conditions, and ultimately for 
self-government, A icmporary equilibrium could Ijc maintained 
as long as higher education was practically confined to the local 
ruling anstocracy, since their interests, like those of the Dutch, 
were served by maintaining the status qm. However high the 
Standards of Dutch education in Indonesia it inevitably faded in 
three respects. It tvas based on an alien culture and paid little 
attention to local culture. This criticism was confirmed by a 
group of .American educationalists who visited Java and Bali in 
1933 to make a survey of education at the invitation of the 
Netherlands East Indies Government on behalf of the Institute 
of Pacific delations, 

‘Little*, they wrote, ' that we have to suggest concerns im¬ 
provement m educational methods judged by European 
standards. Our criticisms arc against a system, however com- 
[Ktcnt, which tends to disinherit a people from its own tradi¬ 
tions and ways of life, which assumes ^at “progress” means 
VVestem civilization, which Ignores all the beauty and expres¬ 
sion and communal assets of the East.' 

They regretted that people 


‘who are s^rellng so hard for education in a European 
lon^e should be learning a language of so little world scope 
as Du tell,.. , If the people of the Indies were acquiring the 
use of English or French or German, they would be really 
entering the modem world with free access to almost the 
whole of literature and learning,* ’ 
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The second faUiire lay in the fact that as independence was 
never assumed by Dutch administrators, Indonesians were not 
trained to rule thcmselveSp The results we have already seen in 
the chapter on administrationp Datchmen^ like any other 
colonial rulers, thought in terms of making Indonesians into 
good broviTi Dutchmen, people able to fulfil the lower ranks of 
employment, industrial, agricultural, and professional, *Thc 
most important influence the Dutch have had\ a young teacher 
said to me one day, "is to make tis Lhiuk like Dutchmen/ 
Thirdly, it did not go hand in hand i^ith any serious effort to 
raise productivity, to develop a society whidi was 90% agri¬ 
cultural in line with tweniieth-cenmry standards, to provide for 
the methods of hygiene which bore some resemblance to the 
hygiene in Dutch villageSs to encourage rural development. In 
the late Hhirdes a liberal-minded Director of the Department of 
Education in the Indies, A. de Kat Angclino, wrote a long dis¬ 
sertation on the role of education in the desas* He did not regret 
tliat there was sometimes ' insufficient money to finance beauti* 
fill planshe wanted "equilibrium betw^een the producing 
capacity and the consumption of every organism, of the scH^ial 
organism as of Others \ The well-equipped school and the highly 
developed teacher 'will not be a blessing for the Eastern village 
$0 long as the \dllagc itself has not reached the degree of develop¬ 
ment which enables it to absorb the pupils into its own lifc^ 
socially, economically, inldiectually, and politically^" He and 
his successor—one of the few Iijdonesians to be given the posi¬ 
tion of Director—were responsible for increasing the number of 
children in desa schools from 700,000 in 1930 to a,000,000 in 
1940^ But this achievement was unrelated to social and ccortomic 
development; the desa m 1940 had changed very slightly from 
the desa in igoo. The problem was deeper than one of numbers, 
or of efficiency; it was primarily—to quote a Dutch sociologist — 
“a question of the channels into which the process of social 
development t$ guided"/ 

It was no accident that one of the first fields of work under¬ 
taken by the Nationalist Movement was m that of education. A 
Javanese aristocrat^ R. M* Soewardi Suryaningrat, who came to 
be knowTi as Ki Hadjar Dewantoro (*the teacher of all the gods', 
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if literally tratis1aic<i)i has already been mentioned in tJie chap¬ 
ter on nationalism. His study of Dutch educational methods 
convinced him that the type of cdueatiou provided by Holland 
did not assume Javanese culture and therefore could not help 
in its dcvelopmcnL He believed that the Western urorld was too 
materialistic, loo tnieUccm^- imitation of the Western 
worldj but construedon from the bottom up of a dvdizatjon 
initially Javanese, later Indonesian Everybody who learns a 
foreign language* gains acces to a new world', he wrote, but 
the new' world must be assimilated by and not superimposed on 
Javanese culture* His emphasis w'as placed on music and dan¬ 
cing, music being that of the gamelan, and dancing the tradi¬ 
tional steps of Javanese dance* His teachers were people with a 
“mission^ in life; they were often paid litde more than a sub¬ 
sistence salary, far less than the Dutch paid cither in Govern¬ 
ment or in Mission schools. The Dutch did not oppose these 
schools; they tried the subtler method of offering subsidies. To 
take them would have undermined the basis of tltc Taman 
Siswa idea. ^The Indies *, Detvantoro said, * cannot expect to 
obtain satisfactory' mults from a system of education for w'hlch 
they cannot pay themselves/ He insisted on independence* and 
made the schools a 'cause* rather than a profession. By 1940, 
the idealistic vvorlc of Dewantoro and his associates had protnded 
Indonesia with over 200 Taman Siswa schools where young 
people lived In communities reminiscent of Santinetetan, From 
an academic point of view the standard was not always as high 
that of Govemment schools, but it tvas scir-c?q>ression that 
was the criterion, not technical distinction. It would be difficult 
to esdmate the influence of Taman Sisw'a education on the 
present generation of young Javanese. Tlicy discovered not only 
the souls of their ancestors but an expression of themselves, of 
their o\ra culture; they tvere inspired to work for independence. 

When mdcpcndcuce was Anally w'on, the question arose as to 
how the Taman Sfs^s'a scheme of education could fit into the 
general pattern, Tlicre were those in educational circles who 
felt that their object was now achieved; they were part of the 
nationalLst struggle, when self-expression was frustrated* and 
Duicii rather than indigenous etdture formed the pattern of 
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cduc^itirm. Now times had changed; education must fit into the 
Rcptiblicart patterti* methods of teaching, conditLom of train¬ 
ing and currictila must al] come imder tJic same organizatiorial 
umbreUa. But this view did not prevail; there was, m the 
Ministry's vie%sv room for variety, and scope for those who felt 
the particular appeal of Taman Siswa idealism. The result is 
that die Taman Siswaschoob arc dte largest private educational 
institution in the Republic, and in the year 1951—2 Government 
subsidies were granted to 53 of their elementary schools, 64 
lower secondary schools, 8 higher secondary schools, and i 
teachers* college, A leader of Taman Siswaj Mohammad Saidj 
in a broadcast interii'iew had this to say: 

* Before vve achieved independence Taman Siswa w^as 
mainly meant for the struggle for freedom. Now its efforts are 
directed tow^ards gi\™g that freedom content. That freedom 
must be filled watli the consciousne^ of self-help, self-deter¬ 
mination, self-confidencc, and self-reliance so that Indonesia 
may be independent culturally aitd spiritually as well as 
politically. These are the alpha and omega of die Taman 
Siswa.’*® 

WTiilst the Tainan Siswa schools had a measure of coo* 
tinuity, die Republic was faced with many difficulties in the first 
four years following the declaration of independence. Many 
schools ThVere closed down or burnt as the result of war, and the 
problem of planning educational schemes either at Ute centre 
or in districts temporarily under Dutch administradon seemed 
insoluble. It was not until 1950 that the Rcjmblican Ministry 
of Education setded down to its task. It w^aa at once over¬ 
whelmed by the demand for education. Gone were the days 
wrhen an Indonesian could Avritc: 

" One of the hardesijobs of the East Indies Government has 
been to persuade the natives that learning was desirable* Mild 
coercion frequendy had to be employed to inveigle parents 
into sending thdr youngsters to school.' 

The Republican Ministry liad no need to convince people of 
the need for education; their problem was how to find buildings* 
paper and pencils^ boots and blackboards, hoiv to find enough 
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teachers to maJtc skeleton stafis, IVlth a literacy rate of about 
10%, among 78 rtnlJion people, tlic emphasu on numbers is 
inescajuible, Therein lies a certain danger. Tlie content of edu¬ 
cation is quite as important as the number of school buildings, 
which M increasing at a tremendous ratc« Enthusiasm is an 
Impressive quality, but it rnust not be alloived to obscure issues 
common to all independent countries; What form of education 
will help the rice-cultivator to become a better rice-cultivator 
and a more fully developed member of hb own society? Of what 
advantage is education to him if it proves a disruptive force 
wluch merely encourages a trek to the nearest tov,m? When 
chili^en leave school, what will they mad? What will they hear 
on village ^^'i^cIess sets, and see on travelling cinemas? 

The Republic has to deal tivith two quite separate problems 
of education for some years; the education of youth based on a 
ten-year plan by which compulsory education is envisaged by 
i960, and mass education among adults, at least 80% of whom 
are illiterate. The second is the rcponsibility of a Department of 
Ma^ Educarion in the Ministry of Education and Culture. In 
addition, dtc Ministry is concerned with such special schools as 
those dealing with different branches of science, and with re¬ 
habilitation schci^ for young men who have not yet readjusted 
themselves to society after the experience of guerrilla life. 

Every school building I visited in 1951 was vastly over¬ 
crowded; was it possible that less than half of the 12 miUion 
children between the ages of six and thirteen were still unable to 
go to school? There are far too few buildings, and a great short¬ 
age of teachers and piacdcaily no equipment. Yet figures for 1951 
show how much has already been achieved in increasing the 
number of children at school. Comparative figures for 1944 
when the Japanese still occupied the country , and for 1041 when 

the country was still under Dutch rule, are given as basts for 
comparison, 

Altliough these statistics show a remarkable increase in the 
number of Khoob and pupils, there is still a tremendous short¬ 
age of buildings and staff. How inadequate schools are in every 
part of tlic country is plain to ilie visitor, inadequate at every 
stage of education. A district in North Sumatra is typical; 
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11,000 chiidrexi were ready to attend a secondary school, and 
accommodation existed for only 2,000. The tcachet^, also far 
too few* do double shifts. In the morning it is no unusual sight 
to see a thousand boys and g;irls pouring out of scantily built, 
poorly equipped classrooms after their lessons* Temperature is 
already in the eighties and die sun sdll clinxbing. For the teacher 
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there is no afternoon siesta. Another thousand bo^-s and girk 
crowd into the same classrooms and the teachers are there to 
greet them. They have a blackboard, sometimes an ancient map, 
and a small pile of reading books shared between three and four 
children squashed together in desks scarcely comfortable for 
two. Books arc so scarce that in many classrooms I visited pages 
had been duplicated on sheets of thin foolscap paper* In some of 
the secondary schools I was often surprised to see bop in their 
late teens working widi others five or more years younger. At 
first I assumed that cither they were backward or diat space 
forced this unfortunate grouping of such widely difterctu age 
Icvek. The reason given to me was unexpected; they were boys 
whose education had Dcm interrupted by Dutch mihLary acdou 
in (94S. For months they lived as guerrillas with the result that 
when at last they returned to school, sometimes after a good deal 
of pressure on the part of local authorities, they wxre ai least 
two years behind- 

After the six years which in theory at any rate arc given for 
elementary education, children can attend the S*M.P* (Sckolah 
Menengah Pertaraa, or Junior Colleges). Early in 1955 only 275 
of them exist throughout the country and for tliis reason pupils 
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are not admitted until they have passed a competitive examina¬ 
tion. This Junior Ckillegc course, and the S.M.A. (Sckolali 
Mcnengah Atas, or Senior CbDcgc) Last three years. In ilie 
Senior College pupils begin to specialize. Parallel \«tli the 
S-M.A. colleges, there are Vocational Schools for the twelve to 
eighteen year group. These are the responsibility' of the appro¬ 
priate Ministry; the Ministry' of Agriculture, for example, runs 
schools for Fishery (TegaJ in Central Java), for Forestry (Bogor), 
Cattle-breeding (Malang), for .Agriculture (Bukit Tlnggi), 
(Sumatra) and Makassar (Sulawesi)). The Ministry of Defence 
has a Technical Aircraft School, and the Ministry of Heal tit a 
Pharmacy School. Domestic Science schools for girls reflect 
the inSucitcc which independence has exerted among women. 
In the past a girl, on Icavnng school, if she had parents progres¬ 
sive enough to allow her this degree of freedom, w-otild live a 
secluded life until her fate w,is setded in marriage—often at 
fourteen. Many girls coming from the same social groups today 
become teachers. In a training college in Djakarta for training 
young women to become vocational teachers in domestic 
science schools, there are 700 students, coming from aU parts of 
the Republic. Some of them have come from areas with a strong 
ad at (customary' law) which they have had to break, They arc 
in fact the Rrst generation of emancipated young women. 

Ai a higher level, where spcdalized courses are prodded 
which arc not catered for in the universities, there are .Acad¬ 
emics; the Police Academy in Sukabuml, Physical Training 
Academy in Bandimg, Academics for Foreign Affairs, for Trade 
(Djakarta) and Academies for Plastic Arts and for Political 
Science (Djogjaiaita). All these Academies were faced with 
similar problems, most important of which was the shortage of 
teacliing staff. For, it must be remembered that in a country of 
nearly 80 million people, there were less than 1,000 who had 
received university education. They were men and women 
whose families, in Dutch times, could afford a tuition fee of 300 
guilders a year (the average yearly Income of the pre-war 
Indonesian family was approximately too guildeis). They were 
men and women whose official language was Dutch, and who 
were now called on to teach in Bahasa Indonesia. Enthusiasm 
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was a pou crful inceiidve and many prafcssors lectured at several 
faculties and academies as much as twenty hours a week and in 
three or four different subjects. A few examples will illustrate 
this point. Sixty-ycar-old Professor Purbatjaraka, then Professor 
of Sanskrit and Old Javanese at the Faculty' of Arts, tauj^ht in 
the University of Indonesia as a full Professor, gave courses in 
the Moslem University, in an upper-form secondary school, and 
gave one course for teachers in Djogjakarta and another in 
Suralmrta. Professor Ujokosutono, then Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in Djogjakarta, lectured in liis own faculty, at the Police 
Academy, and in the Academy of Poli tical Sdence in four or 
five different subjects. Professor Piyono, then Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts in Djogjakarta, was also director of a girls’ 
school for home economics, director of a school for secondary 
teachers, and leader of a course for liigh school teachets. And 
lie lectured at the Pohcc Academy in four, sometimes five, 
subjects. Tliis problem of teaching staff is one which the uni¬ 
versities are trying to solve. 

The Republic hits made great strides in university education. 
The Dutch were exiremcly slow in providing education of uni¬ 
versity rank, holding the view that Indonesians should go to 
Holland. Thus it was only in the last year of tlicir rule—1940— 
that the Volksraad approved a Bill which would have united 
the five existing colleges into a single university. At that time 
tlierc were Faculties of Law, of McMiicinc, of Literature in 
Djakarta; of Agnctilturc in Bogor, of Dental Surgery in Sura- 
baya, and a Technical College in Bandung, Education was 
mdnly in Dutch and the curricula simibr to those in Dutch 
i^versitics in Holland. In the early days of Japanese occupa¬ 
tion all the existing colleges were closed down. Later those 
which had potential value in the w'ar effort were reopened; the 
colleges of medicine in Djakarta and Surabaya {1943) and the 
Technical Cbllcgc in Bandung (1944}. The Japanese opened 
several new colleges, a Veterinary College in Bogor and Pharma¬ 
ceutical Colleges. VVlien power was transferred to tlie Republic 
they built on these existing institutions, making the University 
of Indonesia in Djakarta the central body to which outside 
Faculties were attadted. The President of the University of 
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Indonesia, Professor R. Supomo (Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James sinee June 1954], described some of his problems in 
his address on the occsision of the Dies Jifuldlis In February i 953, 
and they arc by no means solved today. There was, for example^ 
the difficulty of increasing the numl^r of Indonesians on the 
teaching staJET. Of 107 professora, only 26 were Indonesians^ Bi 
were foreigners, mainly Dutch- One way of training the future 
Indonesian staff, he suggested, was to appoint suitable students 
who had passed their candidates^ cTcaminations as student^ 
assistants in tlietr various fields of specialized wort. While 
valuing the work of Dutch and other foreign teachers, he said 
that *thc Indonesianizing of the University was necessary in 
the interests of the country"* No one is likely to dispute that re¬ 
mark, but it is very easy to imagine the psychological as well as 
the educational problems that are involved* 

Second in importance to the Univci^ity of Indonesia in 
Djakarta, and first in the affection of the j>copie, comts the 
Gadjah Mada Uni verity. It has a special interest whicli is 
nadonajistlc rather than academic. In January 1^6, when 
Dutch troops were sdll fighting to regain control of the coantryj 
a group of prominent university men met in Djogjakarta and 
decided to set up a Committee for Higher Education. This led 
to the founding of the Gadjah Mada University three months 
later. The Sultan of DJogjakarta offered part of his Kraton as a 
university buildings This was the Rcptibiic*s first university on 
a national ba^i&. From the beginning, all lessons were given in 
Indonesian. Students came from every pari of the Republic to a 
university wliich had no ties with the past, no lalnt of colonial 
rule. In 1951 1 was interested to find that more than 3,000 
students crowded every part of the university^ they were 
massed m hundreds under the elaborate Napoleonic chande¬ 
liers which in pre^Rcpubhcan days lit up djc dancers and the 
grand gcntJemcri of the 5 ultan"s Kraton. The w^alls were still 
dccoraied in jade green and gold. Outside in the mango and 
pavs'paw trees some of the students made overflow' accommo¬ 
dation and sat like boys perched in trees sneaking a free view of 
a footbaU ntatch. Lecturers needed two loud-speakers for their 
lessons. Faculties of Law, of Literature, of Agriculture, of Medical 
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Science, of Technical Science as well as Teachers* College 
were all housed in this satne compound. The Bacteriological 
DejMrtmcnt met in one of Lhc outhouses of the Kraton; its 
cLirtical chemistry room was formerly the old main gate to the 
Sultan’s reside net. The Pendopo, u^hich was originally used for 
the Sultan's Council of State, was the general lecture hall. In an 
old ceremonial room, students studied physiology and optics; 
villagers from a small town nearby called KJaten, carried their 
equipment on shoulder poles and yokes when the department 
was forced to evacuate at the time of the second Dutch military 
action in 1946, ^Vlicn the Dutch marched into Klaten, students 
and employees and staff and villagers became smugglers and 
trekked along the road to Djogjakarta carrying with them all 
kinds of instruments disguised in packages. They travelled on 
foot, on bicycles, and on ox-carts, To complete the picture: the 
main women’s ward in the hospital attached to the Medical 
Faculty was the Sultan’s former living-room, whilst the nurses' 
office was formerly a ceremonial room dedicated to Ills ancestors. 
When a newly married couple beJonging to the royal house first 
arrived, they were allowed to sit tltcre on their wedding day, but 
it was generally used only by the Sultan when he tvished to pay 
homage to his ancestors. 

Tills hospital, and the polyclinic housed in wliat was formerly 
the carriage shed, with a neighbouring drug store which was 
store-room for a gamelan orchestra, were all free. In a city 
which has a population of over one mJlJian people of whom 
many are extremely poor, the clinic treated about 4,00a patients 
a mondi. 

By the cod of 1951 this problem of accommodation was taken 
very seriously by the authorities. A large area of about loo hec¬ 
tares was selected on the outskirts of the city, and here a new 
modem building was planned. Prerident Sukarno laid the 
foundation-stone on December 19th, 1951, of a university which 
will provide room for 10,000 students when it is completed in ten 
years' time, Meunw^luie in 1955 there are 4,500 students in six 
Faculties, They tiike a special pride in be Inga national university 
and have so far fiercely resisted suggestions rnadc in Djakarta 
that tliey should be united with the University of Indonesia. 
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From Gadjah Nfada students return to their homes in e^cry 
part of die Republic equipped to take iJicir share in building 
the nation. Their academic standards inevitably suffer through 
shortage of equipment and overcrowding; nearly a tntlJion 
people live in this city which housed less than a quarter that 
number before the war. But so much history was made here 
that the town has a signiheance which will provide a magnet For 
students for years to come. Here was the first capital of the 
Republic where Parliament met and all kinds of political and 
commercial organizations made their headquarters; here, the 
United Nations Committee frequently came during the period 
following the Renville Agreement; here President Stikamo 
opened the first and-illitcrac)- campaign and here he was sworn 
in as the first President of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia; here the people felt most the shortages of food and 
textiles w'hich resulted from the blockade; here ttie Voice of 
Free Indonesia broadcast to the world, and every student in 
the Gadjah Mada University, man and woman, left their lec* 
ture rooms in December 194S when Dutch planes bombed the 
city, Djogjakarta is indeed the political heart and the cultural 
centre of the Republic. 

In June 1954 a University Act was passed which led to the 
foundation of four new universities. They were all named after 
national heroes: Pumawarman (in Bandung); Airlangga (in 
Malang); Adityavaram (in the Mcnangkabau district of 
Sumatra); and Hasanuddin (in Maka^r). The present 
Minister of Education, Mohammed Vamin, combines drive and 
enterprise with a profound knowledge of Indonesian culture and 
histojyv The curricula of these new Universities provides for a 
training based on Indonesian rather than on Western traditionsi 

Apart from schools and colleges and universities which come 
under the Minis ny'of Education and Culture, or other Ministries 
in the case of vocational schools, there Is a wide variety of educa¬ 
tion which is based on local initiative. First of ail there is the 
natural pride in having local institutions where students may 
obtain higher education; secondly, as literacy increases the 
demand for education far exceeds the facilities which the 
Government has been able to provide, [t thcrelbre very wisely 
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encourages private iniriatlvc with the result that a number of 
private institutions of higher education have grown up in islands 
other than Java; in Java itself the Government has concen¬ 
trated too much of its attention. There isj for example^ the 
Pantjasila Univcmity in Padang which specializes in Law. In 
North Sumatra a new university deals with Medicine and the 
Islamic Univeraty of Indonesia in Medan is an Islamic llico- 
logjcal Institution, These arc cot recognized as universities 
which can confer degrees, although this may develop in the 
future. But the Government provides facilities to obtain books 
and equipment and in some cases financial assistance is given to 
those institutions which are prepared to ^vork within the foame- 
work of the official education programme. 

Quite apart Irom official or officially blessed education, local 
people who themselves have had training are taking the initia¬ 
tive in training others. The visitor who travels round the country 
often stumbles on interesting examples. There was, for instance, 
the Bogor district where cx-guerrillas had built simple schools 
of bamboo in a great many villages where accommodation 
existed only for children. Most of these young men were boys in 
1948 when they leB their homes to join guerrilla groups in the 
mountains which stretch aertm the countryside like a theatre 
backcloth. Their leader, a schoolteacher, lived with his wife and 
lamily, moving from place to place evading the Dutch troops. 
In 1951 he was Bupati, an official post w'hich b the equivalent 
of a Mayor over a laigc area. The influence of such men is 
tmmendously valuable, deepening stability as well as helping to 
reduce illiteracy. A quite special contribution comes Irom the 
women. In their organizations which are widely dbtributed in 
Sumatra, Java, Sulawesj, and Kalimantan, and now extending 
over the w hole of the coun try, women, generally from middle- 
class and arbtocratic circles, make it their duty to have 
m their homes. 1 visited several domestic centres run by women's 
organizations where girls were given training in cookery and 
hygiene and elementary first aid; in some places, they had bor- 
mwed a building to run classes for small children not catered for 
by official schemes; they run Kartini schools for girb, named 
after the pioneer of women’s education. Their work is recognized 
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by o0iciakj but a great deal of it is ui^obtrasive^ outside, though 
supplcmeniitig, the more publicized blueprints or statbtics. 

Any survey of the campaign againsi illiteracy is inevitably 
more difficult lo make. This work is under the dirccrion of the 
Department of Mass Education, attached to the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. It calls for particukr gifts of patience, 
imagination, and a sympathetic understanding of the unde¬ 
veloped adult mind. Visitors to this Department in Djakarta, 
experts in this field of education, represcuta lives of U.N.E,S.CpOp, 
have all paid the highest tribute to the work carried out by a 
very small staff in msigtiiScant offices^ Publications for adults, 
graded carefully, with good follow up books, all of them related 
to everyday life, planting bananas, separating rice seedlings, 
diying coconuts, and rubber-tapping, lessons in health and 
cooking, showed that relationship of literacy to life which must 
convince the adult that the struggle to leam is worth while. 
Coloured charts and diagrams and maps all scented to me to 
provide a stimulus to illiterates who were icteUlgent but un¬ 
trained, an encouragement to them to improve tlieir own lot in 
Uicir own villages. 

The system of combating adult illiteracy is in four stages: 
(t) speQ-periodj fa) local post-literacy; (3] general post- 
literacy, combined widi general courses and newspaphri:^; and 
(4) the connection with various so-called prosperity services, 
such as physical culture groups, youth organisuitions, and boy 
scorns^ Die method of work has iseen carefully planned at the 
centre. An official instructor makes the first contact in an area 
^th a film-unit. He show's a film describing the fight against 
lUitcra^ and stimulates not only curiosity but the desire to read 
and write. Simple posters are then put up, pictorial and related 
to the live5 of the people, to rice cultivation and animal hus¬ 
bandry and personal hygiene* A few local people then fortn the 
nucleus of a committee of men and women who know the 
re^onal language, local conditions, and who inspire confidence* 
Literacy courses usually take at least six months^ They have to 

adjusted 10 a variety of loca l condi tions| tJie busiest periods of 
rice-planting and harvesting must be avoided; special arrange^ 
ments must be made for those who work in plantations. Then 
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comes the problem of feeding the ‘neo-literate*, as he or she is 
called, widi reading material. The OcpaitmenE issues four 
magazines in four provinces with a circulation of 15,000-30.000 
copies a month and a news-itiagazinc with a circuladon of 
copies. Last year a new privately owned magazine 
dealing with reconstmetion affairs, the HuTUpfm {Htipt)^ was 
circulated among 50.000 teachers to give them additional in¬ 
formation for their work against Illiteracy, 

People who arc able to read and write arc encouraged to 
attend Adult Community Courses w'hich give them training 
connected with their owm daily occupations. If they are literate, 
tlicn they must apply their knowledge to raise bcucr cattle and 
poultry and to prevent the spread of infectious diseases among 
their buffaloes or their Ibwis or in their rice sawahs. These Adult 
Community Courses also encourage the formation of small pro¬ 
ducers’ and consumers’ co-operatives and in time tlicy w'ill have 
an appreciable effect on the economic life of the countryside. 

Thc^ Mass Education Department has had the closest co¬ 
operation %vith U.N.E.S,C, 0 > Delegates have attended Semi¬ 
nars and U.N.E.S.C.O. ofHcials have frequently visited Indo¬ 
nesia. The ten-year programme is going ahead; the official 
figures of literacy arc now: Java, 54*3%; Sumatra, 53%; Kali¬ 
mantan, 33»3%; Sulawesi, 54-5%; Lesser Sundas, 55 5%; 
Moluccas, 20%,^* 

I WM personally interested in the approach of Indonesian 
educationalists to the pnoblctn of their less developed coun try- 
men in remote Interior villages, isolated from the main stream 
of Indonesian fife. 1 had an opportunity of discussing this subject 
with a young official of the Mass Education Department of the 
Ministry of Education. We were travelling hour after hour 
over what seemed to be the densest of dark green jungle 
in Sumatra. Yet somewhere in tliesc forests, he told me, two 
young teachers from his Department wandered from clear¬ 
ing to clearing, rctumuig to Djakarta every few montlis to make 
reports and to collect supplies of salt and textiles. They were 
working amongst the Kubu, a still largely tribal people living in 
South Sumatra, These men and women, of whom there are 
about 5,000, live nomadic lives, building simple houses of logs 
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of wood stuck into the ground and tied round tviih rattan. They 
live mainly on fruit and $mall animals which tiiey trap with 
spears made of bamboo or wood. When they make small clear¬ 
ings round their tree-log homes, they usually plant rice or 
tapioca, and then, having harvested it, they pass on to make 
another home. The first problem, the Mass Education official 
pointed out, was how to make contact with people who are 
naturally suspicious of the unknown. The most successful means 
of contact discovered by these two teachers tvas to leave salt and 
textiles against the trees on the edge of clearings. WTicti they 
returned they found that the Kubu had taken them and put 
food In their place by way of excliangc. Gradually the Kubu lost 
their fears of outsiders and the teachers were able to establish 
classes amongst small groups of them. ‘WTicn they came back 
to the Department to report to us,’ the Mass Education oiBcial 
said- ^hc was a Batak flxtm Central Sumatra—‘these tcacJicrs 
gave us many useful suggestions for our work. They never asked 
for big salaries or an Increase of wages; they always wanted more 
salt and more textiles since these were the goods which were of 
interest to the Kubu. Indeed, they were an introduction to the 
Kubu,’ 

Gradually as the Kubu lose their initial fear—of other Kubu 
as well as of the outsider-—they develop a tillage organization 
and again the teachers find salt and textiles are in demand. 

The dialect of the Kubu is based on the Malay language of 
East Sut^tra and Is therefore not so very diflerent from Baliasa 
Indonesia which lias the same origin. The two teachers dis¬ 
covered on sev'cral occasions that the word ‘Mcrdeka’, meaning 
freedom, and the slogan of the revolution, was known by the 
Kubu. They had heard it from guerrillas who had escaped from 
the Japanese during the war, or from the Dutch during the first 
or second military action in 1947 or 1948. 'Die guerrillas were 
probably the first contact the Kubu had made with Indo¬ 
nesians outside their own tribe. 

As We flew, miJc after mile, crossing the Equator at one point, 
this Indonesian discussed the special problems of education 
amongst these earliest peoples of his country. Some of them— 
the Papuans in West Irian, for example—are still in the Stone 
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Age period. ^Wc want to lead them out of the Stone Age,* he 
^dp ‘Their lives axe lives of fear* Devils arc eveiywhcrej in trecSj 
in stone and wood and in riv'crSj m the clouds and under the 
earth- Their lives arc one long struggle to appease these spirits. 
If wc help them in the right way, if we can win their conridcnce- 
education will end those fears. This I am afraid applies nutinly 
to the children^ Adults, and ccrtaijnJy men and women over 
forty, have lived too long with these fears to overcome them-* 
One day in West Kalimantan, I met several young Dayak 
teachers, one of them the leader of the Day at national movement 
which he represented in Parliament. The Dayaks—they number 
just under half a nnJliori—are tlic original inhabitants of Borneo- 
As wave followed wave of immigraiitSj Chinese as well as Euro- 
pcEui, the Day aks were pushed further and further back into the 
interior where they now live in the upper reaches of the Kapuas 
River. Since the building of schools has less news value than the 
hunting of heads (the last of tliese ritualistic adventures was fif¬ 
teen years ago), the Day aks have not received any honourable 
mention. They arc an almost entirely agriculttmal people^ they 
arc divided into forty-nine different tribes with diflferent dialects 
and customs. Half of them still live lu Mong houses* — a habit 
which WE formed in earlier days of tribal warfare. But in the 
Indonesian Republic many changes are taking place. The Dayak 
national movement, formed three years ago with Government 
assistance, has now ^oo,doo members with membership cards 
and subscriptions^ one rupiah a year for a man and half a 
rupiah for a woman. The money is spent on education:; more 
than fifty schools have been opened under the Republic, and 
became^ trained people are so few, all but nineteen of them are 
run mainly by Catholic teachers. Nineteen are in the remotest 
of Dayak territory and provide education for ihe first time. 
Then the movemcni is encourapng the growth of co-operatives, 

^ ooitunon language, and individual homes to take the place of 
the long houses. 

X discoid ered this same emphasis on education among the 
Toradjas, the original inhabitants of Central Sulawesi. They 
too arc animistic, and a great deal has been written about their 
religious cercmorucs—and especially about their custom of 
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burying the dtai! in the face of cliffs v^ith models which hold the 
spirits at the entrance. But there is a new outlook now, es* 
pecially amongst the younger generation* It was expressed in 
1951 in the collection of enough money to send 500 students 
down to the nearest Middle School—^300 miles away in Makas^ 
sar. I met a number of them in Makassar, young men and 
women of about sixteen, excitedly dtsexuLsing the schools they 
would help to build in their own villages, ^ And it won't be long', 
one of the girls said to me, 'before we have our own Middle 
School-* 

I asked a Dutch lecturer one day xvhether he thought the 
Republic could carry out its ambitiom schemes in education^ 
He answered, * I don't know, but of one thing I am sure, there 
was never a dm,e when so many people wanted to learn/ It was 
this passion for education which remains my most vivid memory 
of the countryp 
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CHATTER XIV 


CULTUILVL TRENDS IN THE REPUBLIC 


A Common Language 

I X a country whidi has provtndai languages, and peoples 
of widely different stages of cultural expression^ a common 
language is essential. Most of the existing languages arc related 
to one anotlier* but dilTcrences in form and structure mean that 
the Sundancscj for example, cannot understand Javanese^ or 
the Javanese understand Madurese* although they aU live in 
Java. Some languages, like die Bobongkos vernacular in Sula* 
wesij are spoken by only a very small group; Javanese is the 
language of 30 millions. In the local schools provincial languages 
will condriuc to be taught but Bahasa Indonesia is now compul¬ 
sory for them all, 

The quesdon arose as to what was the most suitable common 
language. In Dutch times* Javanese ruight have satisfied many 
Dutchmen. It was the language of more titan half the people, 
and many Dutchmen spoke it fluently. But they stiU addressed 
the Javanese in Dutch because the Javanese language is based 
on cliiss disiincdons; one language in which to address the Sul¬ 
tan, another for friends and reladons, and a third for those who 
were socially inferior^ So the Dutch liked Javanese to speak in 
High Javanese* but they themselves overcame the problem of 
selecting the right language by speaking in Dutch. There were 
Dutchmen who thought that Dutch might become a common 
language. Titus* G. J+ Nieuwenhuis* a much respected educa- 
tionalbt, once remarked : 

Tfbut one million Indonesians were familiar urith Dutch, 
then Dutch books and other Dutch products would be more 
eagerly sought after and highly prized in the colony. 

Dutch was clearly not a probable choice as a lingua frara^a- 
Today h is gi^aduaUy disappearing. English is now the first 
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foreign language and Bahasa IndonesLa the comnnon language. 

Since the sixteenth centurj^ the Malay language has been used 
in the Indonesian archipelago, mainly along the coastal area 
where trading commuiiiucs were concentrated. When Dutch 
traders came first they too used Malay* Many new words were 
added to the language as trading contacts increased—Chinese, 
Hindu, iVrabiCp Portuguese, English,^ and Dutth^ This is the 
reason why there are differences between fiahasa Indonesia 
based on Malay, and Malay as spoken in the Malayan penin- 
sula. Totvards ihe end of the Du tch regime, Malay was already 
taught as from the fourth form of primary schools; up to that 
point children knew' dicir regional language and had also 
begun to Icam Dutch. It was nece^ary for all administrative 
posts and in all commercial rdadous^ For the small number of 
children who went to secondary schools^ English was a com* 
pulsorj' foreign language. But to know English a child had to 
know Dutch ifUimatcly since all translations were from Dutch 
to English, and evcit English classics were read mainly in a 
Dutch translaTion. 

With the development of nationalism, dxi: use of Malay be¬ 
came more and more a matter of loyalty, and political parties 
began to use it for their propaganda. In 1918, the Government 
sponsored 3 publishing house which printed a few books in 
classical Malay as a concession to nationalist feeUng. This 
Government publishing house, called the Bala! Postaka, was 
the long-delayed outcome of a Commission set np in igo8 to 
provide guidance in suitable reading matter in the Malay 
language. It started work by publishing the old 'hikayats'*, 
stories of Javanese heroes. Between 1918 and 1941* the Baloi 
Pustaka issued about 2,000 books on old and nevr Malayan and 
Javanese liieramtc. These were sold at a very low price, and 
these 300,000 copies a year did a great deal to spread Malay as 
a language^ The Balai Pustafca had several periodicals and, 
perhaps most important of all, set up small public libraries in 
many parts of the country. It was a very important factor in 
spreading an interest in the Indonesian language. 

In t924 a member of the Volksraad, Djajadiningrat, made 
nationalist propaganda by speaking in Malay ixt an assembly 
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where only the Dutch langnage was used. He was mdely criti¬ 
cized and the Dutch Press campaigned against such outrageous 
behaviour. The AU-tndoncsia Youth Organization then passed 
a resolution in 1930 pledging support for the use of Malay, 
and, finally, in 1938 at a congress in Solo, it tvas launched as a 
national language by the Ptidjangga Bam ( 77 it ^'ew Poei)^ a 
literary monthly started by young nationalist writers of whom 
the most important were Takdir AlLsjahbana and the brothers 
Pane. 

When the Japanese occupied Indonesia, they liad tixe effect of 
^ving Indonesians their first opportunity to use Bahasa Indo^ 
nesia as the Janguage of administration. It was a virtue born of 
necessity' the Japanese banned Dutch and English and then 
made their own language compulsory in the schools. It was 
never popular, if oniy for the reason that their script was diffi¬ 
cult and they had far too few people who could be spared to 
teach it. The result was that teachers and Government officials 
and traders were suddenly faced with the need to learn the 
IndoDc^an language. It was now used in all official pronounce¬ 
ments, in official correspondence, and in all educational insti¬ 
tutions. ‘Moreover,* as Tatdir Alisjahbana points out, 

“because the Japanese were determined to enlist the energies 
of the entire Indonesian populadon in the war effort, they 
penetrated into villages in the remotest backwaters of the 
islands, using the Indonesian language as they went. Thus 
die language Bouiished, and imbued the people with a feel¬ 
ing neiv to most of them. As more and more of them learned 
to speak it freely, they became aware of a common bond. 
The Indonesian language became a symbol of national unity 
in opposition to the efforts of the Japanese ultimately to im¬ 
plant their own language and culture. By the dme, therefore, 
of the Japanese surrender, the position of the Indonesian 
language had improved enormously both in strength and in 
prestige vis-a-vis not only Dutch but also the various regional 
languages of the archipelago, which had had no opportunity 
to develop during the occupation.' * 

UTicn the Republic was formed in August 1945, Bahasa 
Indonesia was at once proclaimed as the official language; this 
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was repeated in the Inter-Indonesian Conference in July 1949J 
In the Round Table Conference Agreement, Article 27 states 
that all official documents ^shall be in the Netherlands and 
Indonesian languages* ^vhilst Article 36 of the Consritution says 
that the language of the Republic shall be Bahasa Indonesia, 
Today Bahasa Indonesia is used in aU Government publica¬ 
tions, in newspapers, In cinemas^ and it is used exclusively in 
every school after the first three years of primary education 
during which period a local vemaeulair is taught. Already many 
of the world^s classics are translated into Bahama Indonesia; on 
any bookstall you can buy translations of such varied classics 
as Hamlet^ Don QtdxQte^ Of Mkc and Men* The language itself is 
constandy enriched, by using abstract ideas, subtleties of 
expression, and technical terms. Young Indonesian ivTitei^^ 
very conscious of its limitations, started a * language committee" 
in 1942 to compose technical and other terms in Baiiasa Indo- 
ncria; they were issued four years later in the form of a tech¬ 
nical dictionary and published by Takdir Alisjahbana^ The 
Committee still meets to discuss the broadening of the language 
to meet modem conditions and to express modern Idcas^ With 
Bahasa Indonesia compulsory in the schoak and with tl;e spread 
of public libraries which the Mass Education Department of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture is now sponsoring, the 
language will be firmly established within a generation. 

The Development of hidontdan Literotme 
Indonesian literature is new both in its form and in its con¬ 
tent as well as in its language. Dnring the ccntuHcs between the 
Hindu-Javanese period of Madjapahit and the explosion of 
nationalism in the first half of the present century, literature was 
almost static and, with the exception ofja™ and Sumatra, it 
ufas mainly confined to folk-lore. 

In JavUj the Pundji stotits wxre the best known llEcrature and 
tlicy^ arc stilljpopular today and feature in dances and drama^ 
They are narratives of events, more or less in chronological 
sequence, with no central plot. They were originally meant for 
recitation and, as one Indoncsian^T.P.C. Sutopo—describes 
them, "they bring the audience ''into a dream-world of heroes 
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ivho were hall^gods, of beautiful priticcssesj of gallant princes^ 
of wars in which magic weapons were the rule”." They usually 
start with the birth of the ancestor of some known or mythical 
hero and after describing the adventures of a long line of des¬ 
cendants^ bring hero and heroine together m a happy ending* 

There were many popular stories bound up with Hindu tradi¬ 
tions and uith the lives of local heroes* Poetry was largely 
restricted to the Malayan quatrain kno^vn as the *pantim*, 
consisting of four linesj usually romandc^ and reminiscent of 
early English ballads. Many of them, again like English ballads, 
were handed down from generation to generation. The first 
and third lines alw^ays rhyme, and the second and fourth. The 
first two lines try to create a frame of mind in the reader. Sub¬ 
jects from nature arc usually chosen becau^ they will produce 
harmony with the diought conveyed in the last two lines. 

The follo’wing are tliree examples of pan tuns; 

*Many people wear bracelets, 

I^m wearing one round my ankle. 

Many people forbid **not to do” 

Fm the one who lollow^ my heart.* 

diamond fell on the grass 
Iks on die grass sparkling 
Love IS like dew on top of grass 
So * - . the sun sMnes * , . so it disappears.* 

Sood rime comcSi the sea covers the oysters 
After this happens, the ebb tide comes^ 

If you follow your heart in excitement 
Then fear will banish and courage rises above*^ 

In Java, Sumatra^ and Bali, and in parts of the other main 
islands, the most popular form of poetry was the epic. Subjects 
w*erc usually taken from Uic Ramayana and the Mahabkaraia 
or they revolved round local heroes. Little of this literature is as 
yet knowm to the West, or, for that matter, outside the island to 
which it belongs. Sir Tlionias Raffles translated tlie ^Brata 
Vudha * *or Holy War, or rather the war of woc^ from the Kawi 
or classical language of Java. Snouck Hurgronje translated epic 
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poems of Atjeh. H remains to be seen whether young Indo¬ 
nesian writers ml] rediscover their earlier literature and mate it 
known to the outside world. 

Coming to more modern times, there were two main factors 
which combined to stimulate the literary output in the period 
between the two World Wars. The first was the familiarity 
w^hich a young generation had acquired with Western literature, 
translated into Dutch and sometimes read in the language of the 
author. The second was the stimulus of nationalisrrL, the desire 
to expect their own cultureg. and to find a synthesis of East and 
West. 

The first sign of this new movement in literature w'as a novel 
in Indonesian by Takciir Alisjalibana^ in igag, just a year 
before die Youth Movement had adopted its slogan of ^ One 
nation, one people^ and one language \ Takdir introduced social 
ideas into a static cultural traditiou and set a standard of dcvcn 
Uon to die ideals of nadonalisnu By founding a monthly reviewp 
the Fudjangga Bam {The Am in f933j he gave an impetus 
to the language and provided a forum for young nadonabst 
wTitei^. But die form and the content of Takdir Alisjahbana 
were Western. An official publicadon describing his influence 
states: 

'He urged his people to go to the West, to welcome and to 
open themselves to Western culture, and to strive for its 
dynamic spirit^ which had already brought the peoples of 
die West to a high state of evolution. Through the slogans 
^^Go to the West^*" and “Make your spirit dynamic", a con¬ 
cept and a philosophy of life grew which was hundred per 
cent Western in charsicter, whilst parallel to this there aro^ 
a strengthened national consciousness which desired a release 
from colonial pressure/* 

Tim young generation of IntcUcctuabj mainly concentrated 
in Java and Surnatra^ looked to the West for their inspiration* 
They became conscious of the long gap between the classical 
Hindu-Indonesian period and their o^vn times. Sjahrir repre¬ 
sents the cnlturaJ conflict of this generadon. 

*ln our country\ he wrote, ^there has been no spiritual or 
cultural life and no intellectual progress for centuries. There 
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are the miich-praised art forms^ but what are these except 
bare radiinccits from a feudal culture that cannot pos&ibty 
provide a dynamic fulcrum for people of the wendeth cen¬ 
tury? WTiat can the puppet and other simple and mystical 
symbols offer us in a broad and intellectual sense? They are 
only parallels of the out-dated allegories and ^™dom of 
medieval Europe. Our spiritual needs are needs of the twen¬ 
tieth century; our problems and our view's are of the tv^entieth 
century. Our inclination is no longer low^ards the mystical 
but towards reality, clarity, and objectivity. 

’ In substance^ wc can never accept the essential difference 
between the East and the West, because for our spiritual 
needs we are in general dependent on the West, not only 
scientifically but culturally* 

^We intellectuals here are much closer to Europe or 
America that we are to the Borubodur or Mahabharata or 
to the primitive Islamic culture of Java and Sumatra. Which 
U our btisis; the West, or the rudiments of feudal culture that 
are still to be found in our Eastern Society?’^ 

Not every young writer agreed with Lhis intellectual approach 
of Sjahrir to the desirable trends in Indonesian culture. In the 
Pudjanggu Burn group, two sdiools of thought existed; one, led by 
Tatdir himself, looted to the West and believed that Indonesian 
writers should reflect modern thought and tw^entielh-ccntury 
social problems. If Indonesians >vere to play an important part 
in. the world* then they must adapt themselves to its changed 
conditions. 'Violently'* Sukesi Budiardjo says, 

*he challenged those Indonerians who thought that the mas¬ 
tery of Western techniques was sufficient and that they could 
then revert to their former status/® 

Knowledge of the West^ in Taidiris view* made writers better 
Indonesians. He defined the duty of a tvriter thus: individuality 
in both the community and literature must be subordinate to 
tile community; the artist must fulfil his role not only as an indi¬ 
vidual but as a leader in the country's struggle for freedom. 
Associated with him and* broadly speaking, sharing his views* 
were Mohammed Yantin who wrote in a Western style, but 
chose subjects of Indonesian history* and Armijn Pane whose 
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novcb portrayed social and psychological conflicts bct^vcen the 
new and the Oild world* 

The second sdiool of thought in this pre-war period is repre¬ 
sented by Saiiiisi Pane^ a poet and dramatist who also contri¬ 
buted to Pudjangga Bum. In India^ where he lived for many 
years, he found his inspiradon in Hindu classics. Since they also 
were part of tlic pattern of Indonesian culture, he advocated a 
continuity in history and chose the ancient stories of the Hindu- 
Indancsian period as hb modch Sanusi Pane wanted Indonesian 
writers to look to the past liisioiy^ of their own country. Here, 
not in the Western world, Indonesians w^ould rediscover them¬ 
selves* Between these two schools of thought, controversy inevit¬ 
ably arose; the discussion was published in a book, Pdeniik 
Kebudojuan {Confrotiir^ Art CuUurt)^ 

A third group of writers found their inspiration in Islam p 
Like young nationalists of that period they looked to Egypt 
where Islamic scholUTs sought to counter the scientific trends of 
the Western world by a reformed, modenmed Islam- The best 
kno\^Ti is Hamka, the editor of the Pedoma^i Rakjat [Peoples's 
Guide). 

Suddenly m 1943 the cultural atmosphere changed* The 
Dutch hadgonep The Japanese had taken their place. ITiey did 
not know the language, nor, for that matter, the country- They 
set out to win over Indonesian intellectuals by political per¬ 
suasion or by the promise of important posts in their propa¬ 
ganda machine. They used poets in a number of ways; when 
they v^anted more home guards, for example, they asked poets 
to write heroic novels and short play's in ^vhich home guards 
were heroes; when they wanted more cotton they asked them to 
imtc poems on cotton* 

But within a few months the Japanese, who claimed when they 
arrived to be libcratoTS^ behaved with such brutality that many 
Indonesian writers began to find ways of resisting this new power 
which added barbarism to w hat was famihar in colonialism* 
And even many of those who seemed to be eo-operating vnth 
the Japanese propaganda machine were without any illu¬ 
sions as to their temporary masters. Writers and poets were 
shepherded into an organization called Pusat Kcbadajaan 
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[Cultural Centre) set up by the Japanese. It gave many ivriiets 
more opportunities than they had in Dutch times; they ^vrotc a 
great deal during those days, but the conditions of Japanese 
ccnsorsliip were such that very little was published- Novels 
were charged with political desperation; poems were introspec¬ 
tive^ sad, a call to action, nostalgic for the gentler days of peace^ 
even though ii was; a Dutch peace. 

Young \sTiters who grew up during those years showed a 
mood that was dJfTercnt from that of the older wriicrs. The 
generation of Fudjangga Baru had lived in relatively easy days 
of nationalist struggle^ Life under the Japanese^ except for 
tho^ic who joined Pusat Kebudajaan and became part of the 
propaganda machinej was tortured and uncharted* Removed 
from the stimulus of the Western w^orld* uprooted from their 
Own past traditions^ with tnany of which they were out of sym^^ 
patliy^ young writers adopted styles that reflected their own 
agitatedj ucn^oxis lives. The ablest of them was a poet, Chairil 
.Anwar, whose first verses were written in 1943* when he was 
twenty-one. He enriched the Indonesian language with new 
words and new ideas and influenced ihc writing of most of his 
contemporaries. He became the centre of * the generation of’45 * 
as it was called to distingiiish their outlook from the pre-war 
writers. After the revolution he and his colleagues formed an 
association called Gelanggang (Arena) and their first mani- 
festo^ published in 1946, shows how deeply tlic years of struggle 
against . Dutch and then Japanese colonialism had influenced 
their outlook r 

‘ We are the rightful heiis to the culture of the w^orld, and 
this culture we will advance according to ways of our own. 
We were bom of the mass of the people* and the meaning of 
**people” to us is a group of mixed variety out of which a 
sound new world can be bom. 

“Our Indoncsian-iiess is not only because our skins arc 
brown, our hair black, our cheek-bones high, but much more 
because of what h expressed as the true emanation of our 
hearts and minds. Wc are not going to give a definition of 
what constitutes Indonesian culture. When we speak of Indo¬ 
nesian culture* we are not thinking of polishing up the 
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pioducts of the old culture to make them glitter and in order 
that th^ey may be praised, but we are thii^ing of a new cul¬ 
tural life which is sound. Indonesian culture is determined by 
all the voices sounding from all parts of die world, and spoken 
Out with our own voice, in our own language, in our own 
forms. VVe have to oppose every measure taken trying to 
hamper and to prevent correct and right views of values. 

‘Revolution means for us the selecting of the outworn 
values which must be thrown ouL Therefore we hold that the 
revedution in our own country is not yet concluded. In our 
finding it is possible that we arc not always original; what is 
intrinsic in reaching those findings is consideration of 
humanity. By our method we seek, examine, and conclude, 
and so wc express our own character, 

‘Our valuation of surrounding conditions (of the com¬ 
munity) is the valuation of people who understand the 
existence of mutual influences between the community and 
the artists.* 

In the spring of 195 ], two years after Chalril Anwar died (he 
was tlicn only twenty-seven), his influence was still the liveliest 
among poets and ™ters of his generation. Fellow students of 
his in Medan (Sumatra) described his earliest writings which 
Were handed round on scraps of paper during the Japanese 
Occupation. In Djakarta he was still the most talked of among 
modem poets. His poetry reflected Lis own life, his individuallsni, 
his wanderlust, Itis sensitive comradeship \sith those who were 
fighting, now against the Japanese, now against the Dutch. He 
was the first to write in a modem style and gave to the new 
language a subtlety and an intensity not previously achieved by 
any other writer, 

A volume of his poems translated into English and entitled 
Esfth was published by friends in Pakistan a year after 
his death. The three poems which follow are taken from it: 


Tiff fAr PmMtj 

‘One day when I’ll have no words. 

And lose my courage to enter my home. 
WTicn scared, TU stay at the threshold. 
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It is because of the itustabilityj 
or which all thiogs bear the impress. 

“Death will come to destroy” is my bare consdoiisnesis. 

My hands will stiffen aiid finish the writingj 
Spiritless VU suffer^ without hope, as I dreamti^ 

Give me then a small room in the high tower^ 

Where you alone will ascend. 

You mm away from the noise of the worlds 
From its Saws* glorious from outside^ 

But false are its thoughts. You will worship, 

Till the closed darkness goes aside.* 

Qanuary 1947} 

Wk^n Dtalh WUi CofTu 
‘^Vhen death comes 
No one will mourn for me, I know, 

Not even you. . » , 

I do not need your grief 

I am a wild animal, 

Wounded, one that the herd has left 
In pain 1 turn ebaUenging the wind. 

With the poisoned wound rU fly 
Until the wind has cauterized the pain. 

I shall bear the agony and live on 
Another thousand years.* 

^ight Watch 

* On the march, I do not know what time will bring. 

Agile lads, oJd men vdth sharp eyes. 

'^c dream of Ireedom and the stars of certainty 
Keep me company as I guard this dead area of my beat 
I am one with those who dare to live* 

1 am one with those who enter the night, 

The night made sweet with dreams, tvithout dust, 

On the march. 1 do not know what time will bring, 
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Other bdon^ng to tiie 1945 group grew up under 

Japanese nde followed by underground resistance. Pramudya 
Ananta Toer was imprisoned by the Dutch from 1947-9 aad 
translated Steinbeck's Of Mkc and M€n in bh cell; bis short 
stories recently published are stories of the revolution. Idms is 
another popular short-story^ w^riter. His work Tj&rHan dibaw^ 
tanaJi (UndfTgromd Jfotis) published after the revolution is an 
outspoken attack on the Japanese. Political subjects tend to 
ovmhadow others in cotnemporar>" Indonesian writing. An 
exception is a young w^oman teacher, NoersjamsoCj a poet and 
essayist. This poem, ^Only One Tint\ is characteristic of her 
writing: 

"A large pattern of my embroidery is done now, 

Tlie stitch^ arc various and the shapes differ, 

WTicn I examined the pieces one by one. 

Clearly I saw the shining 

Of only one tint among the tlireads, 

The red colour of love/ 

(January 1947) 

These and many other young writers are to be read in several 
literary magazines: A/ji7i6^r Indomiia, edited by Proft^or 
Supomo, H. B. Ja^sin and others, and the supplcmcut GeLuig* 
gang {Aram) of Siasat, to which Rosian Anwar 19 a regular con- 
tributor. 

The writers who have been mentioned belong mainly to Java 
and Sumatra^ and the magazines are all published in Djakarta. 
In other parts of the country^ with the exception of Bali, few 
wTiters have as yet emerged, I Goesd Njoman Pandji Tisna is 
a Balinese writer whose style was influenced by Tagore, Hb 
novels axe aJl set in Bali* He tvrites of the Kings ofBaii and into 
their history' he weaves popular folk-tales. His approach is 
romantic, although he is an intensely practical man who has 
built a modem co-educatioual school in Singaradja on the 
proceeds of a cinema. 

Unlike other fields of art Indonesian literature not yet 
acquired any charactcristia which difTcrenriate it from that of 
other countries. To begin wlth^ there w'as no real tradition; folk 
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stories, stories based on ancient epics, and pantuns were not 
in diemselves an inspiration for contemporary writers. The 
question of language presents a second prablcm; most present- 
day writers were introduced to literature through the medium 
of Dutch; even today when Indonesians want to discuss abstract 
ideas or scientific subjects they naturally use Dutch* In other 
words, existing literature In the Indonesian language is still 
extremely small. Meanwhile, during the life of the Republic, far 
mjore foreign literature has been made available in translation, 
whilst English is gradually taking the place of Dutch as the first 
foreign language. In 1348 the Balal Pustaka set up a vrorking 
programme; making up arrears, Introducing world literature to 
Indonesia^ publishing the work of Indonesiaji writers of litera¬ 
ture and science and children's books. How much tliis work has 
grow^n is reflected in figures for 1948, *49, and '50 which were 
183,500, 430,800* and 603,000. Modem literature topped the 
list. 

The world U now open to Indonesia, and any discussion vAxh 
young ivTiters reflects die same problems that exist elsewhere. 
The same controversy takes place on the virtues of realism and 
Dntasy. The pattern of contemporary writing is still so largely 
Western that it is too early to judge wrhat will be an essential 
Indonesian contribution. The number of writers is extremdy 
small. They come almost exclusively from the sophisticated 
circles of Java, Sumatra, and BaJL We may expect to find new 
ideas, new styles of wTiting as people in other islands become 
literate and able to express themselves. And, above aU, we may 
expect to sec through Indonesian eyes the lives, the hopes, the 
frustrations, the acliievements of men and women in tlie Repub¬ 
lic as wtU as the picture of their past history as they thcmselvt^ 
fed it. 

Mnsi^ 

Unlike literature, the world of music is varied and distinc¬ 
tive. It$ traditions arc sometimes local and sometimes shared 
with otlicr countries in South-east Asia. In the Christian villages 
of the Mlnahasa, an orchestra composed entirely of bamboo 
instrumeiiTs—^flutes and drums-—leads processions as brass 
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biind$ do in this country. Travelling through a village in the 
spring of 1951,1 joined in one such procession to a small church 
hall for the wedding of a Mcnadonese girl to a Sangi Island 
bridegroom. The music was partly Indonesian, partly Western- 
style marcheSj and the ceremony ended with the singing of an 
Indonesian version of ‘All people that on earth do dwells to 
the tunc of the ‘ Old HundredThese ‘ suling' bands as they are 
called arc part of the village life of Sulawesi and of the Molucca 
Islands. Boys and men—have never seen a 'woman playing in 
a fiute band-will produce effects of considerable musical beauty 
which conies as a surprise to the Western tar accustomed to 
instruments of greater complexity and wider range. In Sula¬ 
wesi conch shells are often added to the orchestra. They produce 
a curious hortatory sound which is probably the reason -why the 
Burmans use them as we use trumpets for ceremonial purposes. 
In Menado an orchestra composed entirely of conch shells pro¬ 
duced the melody of an Indonesian folk-song. 

An orchestra which is increasingly popular, especially in Su¬ 
matra and West Java, is called the ‘ shake-angklung Indonesian 
and Western scales can be used to play tunes with the effect of 
musical rattles. The angklung, like the suling, is made from 
bamboo tubes, O'Pen at one end, closed at the other, with one 
half of the opened end cut a.w^y like a quill pen. These tubes, 
graduated m length, arc fitted into a bamboo rack in such a way 
that the top (open) end can move whilst the closed end is more 
or less confined. A group of such racks, more like toast racks 
than musical tnstruments, will form an 'orchestra* which pro¬ 
duces surprising effects of notes and chords and tunes. 

But the orchestra for which Indonesia is best known is the 
gamelan. In Java and in Bab most large villages or groups of 
small ones have their own gamelan; most of the instruments are 
made by local craftsmen and the orchestra, often stored in its 
own bamboo shelter in the centre of the village, is used for all 
marriages, festivals, and religious ceremonies. The orchestra 
often practises together, sometimes all night long; they have no 
written music but classical themes are known to all the playera 
who embroider them with an infinite number of variations. 
They use a five-note scale and four-four rhythm. The gamelan 
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orchestra has all kinds of combinations ofgongSj mctaj aiid wood 
s>'lophones with or w'ithout sound boxes, drums, suiing^ fflute)^ 
and the rebab which is described as ‘ a bowing lute \ The instru¬ 
ments are divided into different groups according to their func¬ 
tion: the flutes (suiings), and the rebab pby their own melody 
which is independent in rhythm from the main tone} the gongs 
(bonang) and the metaliophones with bamboo resouaiors over 
which metal rods are hanging (gender) give the leading melody 
in a strict rhythm; short^toned metaUophones without resona¬ 
tors (saron) and xylophones fgambang) arc accompanying in¬ 
struments; a number of gongs and kettle-gongs are punc tuating 
instruments which underline the melody by strong beats on the 
end tones of the parts and verses, and* lastly, drums which are 
used to underline the rhythm. The principle of the Balinese 
gamelan is similar but the music tends to be more melodic and, 
as the sober Javanese will point out, more "tuneful, and easier 
for the Western ear\ In the largest gamelan in Bali, *die Gamc- 
lan Gong\ European harmonies arc sometimes introduced into 
the traditional polyphony.^ 

The gamelan win undoubtedly survive in Java and in Bali, 
w'hcrcit is the traditional music of centuries, Hic dances ofjava 
and Bab are unthinkable without the gamelan. But Western 
music is much more popular and far more often played in the 
towns of both islands. And it seems extremely unlikely that the 
gamelan will spread to other islands where the alternative to 
tlicir local orchestras is music from the West. 

Thus the main trend in music is one of Westernization, The 
gamelan in Java and Bab k not easily changed, neither arc 
Western melodies adaptable to It, It will remain as part of 
ceremonial and as accompaniment lor traditional dances, but it 
ts too early to be sure how far new compositions will be written 
for the gamelan in the future. 

Design 

No one can stroll along the remotest dirt track in Indo¬ 
nesia without finding pleasure in the infinite variety of design in 
textiles worn by men and women. The style is always the same 
for the women; occasionally smart ladies in the city vary the cut 
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of the kebaya (the blouse)* but the kam (sarong) is always a 
straight piece of material wound around the waist and pleated 
in folds. The skndang (a long scarf} never varies in style 
though it may fall gracefully over the head or bulge Artdth ttie 
weight of a baby, a dozen fowls, bundles of wood, or bunches of 
bananas. In pattern and colour every woman show^ skill and a 
sense of design^ whether in symbol or floral motif. Both are 
traditional. 1 do not remember any Western pattern. But two 
American dress designers visited Java and Bah in 1953 making 
copies of Indonesian motils which they subsequently transferred 
to Bikini swimsuits. 

Tw^o processes are most commonly used in materials, called 
^ikat" or "tie and dye*, and batik. Tkat is said to he seven cen¬ 
turies old. This may well be true* for the method of weaving 
needs only dyes and a great deal of patience. Threads to be 
w'oven are first of all dyed; then before they arc tvoven they arc 
stretched on a bamboo frame. For each colour dye, those 
threads not to be dyed are tied off with plant fibres. The final 
effect is of colour blobs, a$ if dificrent colour inks had been 
aUowcd to run wiUnn prescribed circles. Every part of the 
country ^eems to have its own special ikat pattern; in Sumatra 
tl)r ^ship" ikats of Kroe are designed ^viih figures of boats carr>'- 
ing die souls of the dead; the Dayaka in Bameo arc famous for 
tlieir st^dized figures of men* animals* ajtd plants; in Sutnba 
Island stylized trees have human heads and the pattern is 
called ^skull trees in DJogjakarta the ikat slendang has a 
formalized circle pattern, usually in vimd red, purple, or green- 
The Balinese have their more elaborate style ikat slcndangs* 
and a ceremonial occasion becomes a feast of colour unmatched 
anywhere in Indonesia. 

I The second technique adopted in textiles is called batik, a 
process which lends itself to an even greater variety of colour 
and design than ikai. Birds and flowers,^ natural and styhzed, 
arc the popular subjects in batik In Java* Bali* and South 
Sumatra, In tlie other islands w'omcn wiU now buy batiks 
instead of printed cottons if they can afford it. In the suburbs 
of DJogjakarta and in fiictorics in Djakarta, thousands of 
women aie employed in batik work. With their tjanting tools 
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they outline the pattern m molten wax with which the irLaierial 
is covered. Then they dip the material in a cold dye solution 
made from natural vegetable dyes and those parts not covered 
with wax take the dye. The wax is removed and the same pro¬ 
cess is repeated for every colour used in the pattern. This slow 
indlxidual process produces the loveliest of designsj but it is 
obviously an expensive process, 'flie majority of women can 
usually ajTord only one batik j they wear it only on special 
occasions. The Japanese soon sensed the Indonesians’ love of 
colour and made cotton sarongs by mass production* The 
bazaars in 1951 were still stacked \sith them* folded neatly in 
piles like stacks of brightly coloured paper. For thirty rupiahs 
you could buy a fairly good cotton sarong* whereas batik cost 
anything from sixty to four hundred rupiahs. The most expen¬ 
sive of all were woven with gold thread * as heavy and elaborate 
a5 the robes of an archbishop, A woman wea^king all day long 
took about six months to make these special sarongs for cere¬ 
monial occasions—weddings or festivals. They may cost as much 
as four thousand rupiahs* and women pass them on to tlicir 
daughters like a wedding veil in this couiiLry. 

The skill and traditional taste in tlic design of badk are shown 
m many handcrafts; wood carving in Java* Sumatra, and* best 
of all, in Bali; silver work for which Djogjakarta and West 
Sumatra arc best known; ivory work in Bali; mats made of cane 
or grass, baskets and bags and hats are made in cottages 
throughout the islands* but the most brilliantly coloured come 
from Sulawesi* Kalimantan* and the Moluccas. Patterns are 
standardized and local; silver jewellery in the bazaars of Bukit 
Tinggi is quite distinctive; silver cutlery and tableware from 
Djogjakarta is world famous; leather w^ayang figures* delicately 
cut with hand<arvcd ivory handles* arc a familiar sight in Djog¬ 
jakarta* Balinese carv'idgs arc popular in Ja vanese bazaars and 
they arc exported to Singapore and the Philippines. The prob¬ 
lem of these artistic bandlcrafis is how to make them on a com¬ 
mercial basis without reducing the craftsman*^s skill. 

Painiing 

The renaissance in Indonesiaii painting is comparable with 
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that of Mexico, although it is as yet much less widely known- 
With the exception of BaJi^ which has its ovm individual style, 
Indonesian painting has developed along parciDel lines with 
those of the West. No tradition of Indonesian painting seems to 
have existed in 18(4 when a Dutch painter named Payne recog¬ 
nized the talent of young Raden Saleh^ a Javanese nobleman* 
Payne took him as a student and then arranged for him to take 
advanced lessons in Europe. His princely birth gave him enttii 
to the Dutch Royal family and to Royalty In other European 
countries^ including Queen Victoria^ Whatever were the merits 
of Im paintings, he gained fame as the hist modern Indonesian 
painter. The Nationalist Partyj Budi Ulomo (the Noble Spirit), 
celebrated the centenary of hb birth in 1914 by starting a' Raden 
Saleh Fund^ to help young Indonesians who showed artisde 
ability. 

Raden Saleh was the first to break away from the anony¬ 
mous work of artists whose work was based on the Hindu epia. 
His best known works, ^Between Life and Death* and ^Firc in 
the Forest ^ are in the Nadonal Museum at Amsterdam. He 
introduced Western technique and Western landscape and for 
a century few ardsts showed any originality. Suddenly a young 
painter, Sudjojono, came forward. He formed an associadon 
called ‘Ptrsatuan Ahii Gambar Indonesiagenerally known 
as VPersagi' (Association of Indonesian Pictorial Artists)* Sudjo- 
jono broke ivith the classical period of Hindu-Javanesc art and 
attacked the romanticism, of the Raden Saleh school* 

*The paintings we see around US today ^ he wrote in 1930, 
*are nothing more than a lot of landscapes; rice fields being 
ploughrdj rice fields under water, pure and calm;, or moim^ 
tains painted the bluest of blues * * . Everything equally 
beaudful and romantic, everything equally delightful, tran¬ 
quil, and peaceful*^ 

Sudjojono gave his services to the nationalist movement; he 
was a witty speaker and a clever caricaturist as well as a bril¬ 
liant artist. Some of hl$ finest paintings portraying heroes of 
rcsbtancc are in the home of President Sukarno, who is a great 
admirer of Sudjojono and intensely proud of the renaissance of 
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Indonesian painting. The second pioneer of modem painting is 
AfTandi* He worked as a commercial artist in Bandung before 
the war and througli the ‘Peiiikis Rajat \ which he formed^ had 
an important influence among the young painters who belonged 
to it. He too was opposed to the romautic and academic out¬ 
look of earlier painters, and^ like Stidjojono^ he encouraged 
independent approach and social responsibilit)-^ in art. 

The Japanese, albeit for their own propaganda ends* gave 
far more encouragement lo Indonesian painters than ihcir 
Dutch predccessoT^. By bringing aU artists into an organization 
the Centre for Culture helped to create a communal interest 
which is such a marked feature of the artistic world in Djakarta 
today. For the first lime* Sudjojono bad a studio where he could 
teach students. A motto written up in a picture showing bi$ 
studio and pupils at work read: 'Search for the characters of 
Indonesian unity.* Painters who were unknov^Ti in Dutch times 
now held exliibi dons which stimulated an interest in art and an 
appreciation of the new trends of naturalism and impres- 
sionisrm 

Two months after Japan's defeat, a Congress of Indonesian 
painters took place in Djakarta to discuss the general principles 
of art in the Republic. Today a visit to the homes of such 
ardsts as the two brothers Agus and Oiio Djaya, Henk Ngan- 
tung^ Hcndra, Mochiar Apin, Effendi* and Emiria Sanusa 
reveals die strength and individuality of Indonesian painting. 
Subjects arc as varied as style- Some of the finest paintings are 
inspired by the revolutionary movement. There is a wide variety 
of portrait painting and most artists have painted a sell- 
portrait. Some of the painters show a strong Western influence, 
usually French, but there is no one who show's any sign of 
Japanese influence. 

Gradually painters are travdling abroad and the existence of 
Indonesian painting is recoguked* They went fir^t to Holland 
and eshibidons by Indonesian artists are now a familiar feature 
of Dutcii Cultural life* Paris has welcomed and acclaimed the 
painter Salim. He has lived in Provence for some years and his 
work is a delicate synthesis of Western and Indonesian style* 
Affandi was widely acclaimed in India. For two years he 
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travelled round the conn try, exiij biting his own work and that 
of his fcUow-ariists* Some of his finest paintings were done in 
India. iVlien Ids wort was shown in LondoRp critics praised it 
in such phrases as ^die most liberated \vork to come fbam Asia* 
(Michael Rothenstein) and ^mnre cKcidng and mo\'ing than 
any new wort 1 have seen for a long time* (John Berger). Erie 
Newton compared Aifandrs '‘basic humanity and a basic 
vitality^ with that of Van Gogh-—a parallel which he said ' w'as 
die only cine he could find towards understajiding Affandi^s 
w^ork\ In Paris and Rome he was equally acclaimed* 

Outside Java the liveliest work is carried out in a new school 
of painting directed by a famous teaclicr, Mohamad Shafei^ in 
Kayutaname. Exhibitions are held in the Institute of Culture 
in Padang Panjang, but artists in Sumatra arc much less known 
liian the group in java. Eastwards, in Balij a change of subject 
rather than of style reficcts die new mood in paintings Balinese 
pdnting had remained almost static since the days of the 
Madjapahit period. It was exclusively religious in subject and 
artists were anon^Tnous. Sometimes a painting was the work of 
scveiul artists^ since the community rather than the mdivddual 
has long tendedp and still tends, to be the rule in Balinese 
society, "Tlic Balinese artistMiguei Covarubbias writes: 

^builds up with traditional standard elements. The arrange¬ 
ment and the general spirit may be his own, and there may 
even be a certain amount of individuality^ however subordi¬ 
nated to the local style^ There are definite proportionSj, stan¬ 
dard features^ peculiar garments* and so forth to represent a 
de%nl, a holy man, a prince* or a peasant^ and the personality 
of a given character is dctemiinedi not so much by physicaJ 
characteristics^^ but rather by sartoria] details . . . Balinese art 
^ not in the class of the " great arts like great Chinese paint- 
ing-—the conscious produedon of works of art for their own 
sake* mih an aesthetic value apart fmm their function. 

it is loo refined;^ too developed* to fit into peasant arts; 
nor is it one of the primitive arts* those subject to ritual and 
tribal laws* which w^c call ”primitive'* because their aestlie- 
tic5 do not conform to ours. Their art is a highly developed* 
although informal Baroque folk-art that combines the 
peasant liveliness with ihe refinement of the classicism of 
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HiDduisdc Java, but free from conservative prejudice, and 
with a new vitality fired by the exuberance of the demoniac 
spirit of the tropical primitive.*^ 

MigueJ Ckivarubbias, a Mexican artist, lived in Bali in the 
nincteen-thirtieSp Hi$ description stiU holds good of ilic paint- 
ings exhibited in the$bopsof Den Pasar and other centres which 
tourists usually visit. But in \dllages reached only by walking 
across miles of rice-fields, Balinese painters arc experimendng; 
they have now introduced perspeedve into their painting and 
they paint everyday subjects, the cockfight, scenes m die market, 
rice sawahs with peasants pbndng and harvesting, the natural 
friezes of d ucks on the horizon or temple festivals* The BaJme^c 
panorama may be the same, but some of the mo5t experimental 
artists today do not cover their canvas \v^th a mural-like design, 
but emphasize individual figures, animals, long bamboo poles 
decorated with bundles of sacrificial rice straw which bend and 
sway outside temples on feast days. 

Balinese painting is, like all Balinese artp part of everyday life. 
A new temple, or an old one restored, inv^ariably shou^ local 
talent. Sometimes highly sophisticated paintings of Hindu gods 
adorn the temple plinth, but it is not unusual to see such incon¬ 
gruities as pictures of rather out-of-date aeroplanes or motor¬ 
cars in garish colours. 

In the shops of Den Pasar in 1951 one could occasionaily find 
antique calendars painted on cloth; these w'cre used to establish 
the horoscopes of children and were di\'ided into squares for each 
of the days of the month, Thefigures were Hinduisdc In type; the 
faces and gestures remind one of paintings in the Ajantn Caves 
of Hyderabad. More modem calendars were painted on a kind 
of stiff parchment; the figures tvere all mythological, gods and 
de\nls and misahapeu animalsp erotic scenes, sadistic and sensual^ 
In the past twenty years Balinese painters have had the stimu¬ 
lus offorcign ardst$. In the ^thirties, the German painter Walter 
Spies and the Dutch painter Bonnet formed a community in 
Ubud, a village of great enchantment. In small houses built on 
tile slopes of a deep ravine, local painters met artists fit>m 
abroad and fhsm other parts of Indonesia. Here, and in the 
nearby village of Mas, artists developed an individualism which 
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Covarubbias dcscrilses as ha^g 'rescued Balinese painting 
from its latent stated Today ^uch painters as I* Sobrat and 
Gusd Nyoman and Ida Bagus Anom have their O’^™ styles of 
expression though their subjects arc similar and remain part of 
Balinese landscape, and tradidous^ 

Drama 

Drama in Java and Bali means the vi^ayang^ The word itselT 
stands for ^shadow" and the wayang is gcnemlly known as a 
^shadow-play ^ This form of entertamment lias been popular 
throughout rndoncsian historyi some anthropologist suggest 
that it is part of the old anceslor-worship of the Indonesians* 
others that it came from India. \Miatever may be the origin of 
the idea, Javanese and Balinese have given it their own indivi^ 
duality* their own interpretadve translations and elaborations 
of the Hindu epics, the Rarnc^'om and Makahkaroia, The Java¬ 
nese version will differ from the Balinese and both will often differ 
widely from that of India. 

The most popular story dramatized in the wayang is called 
the Aijunavivaha, taken from the MuhabhoTaia, The episode was 
chosen for translation into Javanese by a famous king* Air^ 
langga (1011-45)* whose experience^ it is said* resembled 
tliat of the hero of the epic* Aijuna. Aijuna* the Javanese ver¬ 
sion relates, was an ascetic whom the Lord Shiva decided to 
teat* Seven beauiiftil nymphs were sent from heaven* past the 
moon and the stars to the spot where Aijuna w'as in meditation* 
He resisted them %ill. The Demon King insisted on taking one of 
the nymphs for his own enjo>Tnent* She discovered his vitlnera- 
bility whereupon Aijuna slew Iiim, lived happily with the seven 
nymphs until he returned to earth and to his presumably long- 
suffering wife. The Balinese have a different version* but the 
symbolism h alw:ays die samej the ultimate defeat of the pow-ers 
of wickedness. 

Puppet plays take the place of theatre; tliey are performed 
with highly decorative figures and they are never acted by 
human hemgs except in the wayang wong and the wayang 
topeng. Puppet tigures are elaborately made^ Tt^ey are cut from 
buffalo hide; the ardst dries the hide* places hk pattern on It* 
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cute it out, then touches it up and polishes it. The dyer then 
paints it and gilds it, flatttns it out and adds a horn handle. 
Fibres illustrate the conflict of good and evil forces in Hindu 
epics; the good invariably triumph. The ‘good* forces arc 
puppets Tuith almond-sJiapcd eyes and long, elegant, sensitive 
noses. The' bad ’ forces have hideously enormous noses and large 
goggly eyes. When the dalang (puppeteer) arrives in a Javanese 
or Balinese village or performs his play at a ceremony, he cot 
Jects a crowd round liitn as a Punch and Judy show docs in an 
English village. He puts up his white screen, and hangs over it a 
lamp which bums coconut-oil, or, if he is very up-to-date, an 
electric lamp. He site crosskgged under the lamp. In a Jong 
oblong box about 4 feet by 1 feet he keeps his reserve of puppets. 
Near the screen he has two trunks of a banana tree; in one he 
sticks the ‘good’ puppets, in the other, the ‘bad’. Behind him 
sits the gamelan orchestra. He uses a horn gavel and an iron 
rattle to mark the rhythms or to emphasize his story. The 
gendang player who always leads the gamelan and the 
have a subtle, intimate rebtionship. The dalang does not ask 
the conductor to play a certain tune; this would be undignified. 
So he introduces his tlicmc by association of ideas. Take the 
tunc ‘ Maskumambang’, a word meaning gold floating on the 
river, but also liiddcn in it is the word kumbang, meaning bee. 
So die dalang starts talking about the one who lo\'cs honey, 
the gamelan conductor thinks of the word kumbang and then 
arrives at Maskumambang and plays the tune, 

Tradition ally the men used to sit m front of the screen where 
they could see the actual puppets, and the women sat the other 
side where they watched die shadows. But audiences are noiv 
mixed; all of diem know the puppets as they come before the 
screen, and the daLing displays his skill by the variations he 
makes on familiar traditional themes. People recognize Hanu- 
man the monkey god from the Ramayatia or Arjuna, die hero of 
the M^hkaratay as unmistakably as au audience in the West 
would know characters from the Bible, TTie success of the per¬ 
formance depends on the skill of the story-telJcr—the dalang. 

Wayang is so popular in Java and in Bah that an educa¬ 
tionalist saw its potenLLahlies in mass education. The Republic 
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is based on Five Principles (the Pantja SUa): Belief in 
Nadonalism, Hiuimnism, Sovereignty of the People, and Social 
Justice. Faced with the problem of popularizing those pnn- 
dples to people who arc 8o% illiterate, Mr. Hadisuno decided 
to make use of wayang. He was himself a wayang master, a 
danccTj a Tnusician, and a painter. In his hands^ Ai^una, the 
favourite hero of the MahalhaTOia, became Nusantara Putra or 
'Indonesia’. He plaved the role of a nationalist leader. The 
ivickcd figure ‘Pendjadjah Muka’ was the colonizer. To 
traditional dotlies, this expert in mass education added a lion’s 
headdress and gave him a tousled mane designed of cartridge 
belts. Two more figures, with the face of ^una, were named 
Miss Merdikaningsih and Miss Merdikamngruni;* they repre¬ 
sented the puppet states set up by van Mook before sovereignty 
was transferred. A skilful dalang can tell a good story wth ^esc 
new wayangfigures, adapdng the characters to portray national 
leaders familiar to any audience. He can inspire leather figures 

_called ‘wayang koelit’ (leather shadows)—with humour and 

irony, mth comic turns which any political speaker would eny, 
vvith a sense of tragedy, and finally, end triumphandy with tlie 
birth of the Republic. 

There are other forms of wayang, all of them adaptable p 
comedy, to tragedy, to any period of time; wayong wong, in 
which the actors are men wearing costumes and m^ pat- 
temed on traditioo^l figuri^s of the puppets, rcpf'Csetitiri^ 
and goddesses of the MohahhaTats and the Ramayanai wayang 
krutji 1, w'hcrc the puppets are made of wood painted and gilded; 
wayang golck, the latest form of wayang. which uses three- 
dimenrional puppets made of wood. The shadow principle iS' 
always the same, except for these wayang golck, which resemble 
our‘Punch and Judy’figures. 

In the past few' decades a new type of drama called sandiwara 
has evolved, along Western lines. Sandiwara usually dc^ with 
contemporary or recent historical episodes in Indonesian life, 
and with social problems rather than widi stories from Hindu 
epics, .^t the moment such theatres are confined to the larger 
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Tht Films 

Some of tKe actors ad( 1 Jictressca played m ^anHiwnra 
became the first stars of Tndoncstaii fiJitts. This is n ne^v in¬ 
dustry, started only in the 1930's, Most small towns have 
emcmas today, many of them ha\'ing been built during the 
Japanese occupation as part of tlicir propaganda machine. In 
the c^ly days of the Republic the Government set up a Film 
Distribution service and in Djakarta a Govemment-sponsored 
company specialiatcs today in documenury and educational 
films, as well as in ncw'srecls. The Irighcst standatd in films has 
been reached in documentaries of Indonesian lifc--the building 
of nctv tow-ns, the mating of a garaelan, nmv methods of rice^ 
cultivation, fimiiturc making, and local customs. Newsreels are 
tuualiy well edited, emphasizing subjects related to the Repub¬ 
lic, films of Indonesian delegations abroad, of r'isitors to Indo¬ 
nesia, sport and events in other .Asian countries. Episodes from 
the history of the Republic have already been used for major 
films. In 195* 'Six Hours in Djogjakarta' ivas showing through¬ 
out die archipelago. This was a moving story of a guerrilla 
attack on the town in It was acted by non-prolessionals, 
some of whom had actually taken part in diis incredibly brave 
effort to occupy the town when it tvas held by well-armed 
Dutch troops. 

In Djakarta, a Board of Film Censors looks at every film 
produced in the countty as well as at foreign filnts. Any open 
expression of sex emotion is frowned on as undignified, out of 
keeping with Indonesiaji traditions. War preparations, royalty, 
the private lives of film stars, all receive equally short shrift. 
Hollywood has a foot in die film world, whilst Chinese films 
are becoming increasingly popular. And die Chinese own the 
great majori ty of cinemas. 

Wild Westerns are popular, historical films have prestige 
popularity, and in spite of the protection of momb w'hich the 
film censors w’ould like to impose, crouds fill the cinemas for 
typical screen romances. Premieres in Djakarta arc like 
premieres in London or New York except that there arc, as yet, 
no glamorous film stars to attract the public. In thb, the most 
Westernized town of the Republic, the visitor has a choice of 
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several ]uxiir>^ dncmas which would look homely in an Amster¬ 
dam square. But he will rarely see a wayang performance; the 
President sometimes arranges a wayaug eveiung in the grounds 
of his house. He enjoys it himself and it is a popular gesture 
reminding Indonesians that they have their own traditional 
drama. Otherwise Western entettamnicntSp the cinem^ the 
jazsi band^ have captured Djakarta. "You must go to Djogja- 
karta, or to Bali^* people often told me, "if you want to hear the 
gamelan or see wayang/ 

Thf Dance ^ 

In Bali and in most parts of Java, the dance is inseparable 
from the gamelan. It has die quality of ballet, it is stylized, and 
often portrays a story &otn one of the Hindu epics. Dancing 
is not communal; the audience plays the role ofspectaton. 

Many of the dances which belong to Java were originally part 
of animistic ritual, symbolizing tribute to die gods of sun and 
moon, of earth and sky, of planting itnd har^^est-'time, of the 
appeasement of etdl spirits which haunted the village. Other 
dances are based on the Pandji storis, romantic renderings o 
known or mydiical heroes. The JtinniQfam and the M^abhawta 
in Java and Bali, as in the case of Burma, Cambodia and Siam, 
proride most of the stories introduced in dance form. And 
although, with the exception of Bali, none of these countries 
professes the religion of Hinduism, the characters of these Hindu 
epics are known intimatdy. In Bali this applies to a stdl greater 
extent, for Islam failed to supplant Hinduisni. But, whereas in 
Bali dances have become an integral part of the life of every 
village, in Jara It has mainly flourished in the Sultan’^s palace^ 
In the polygamous society of pre-war Java, Sultans 
assemble in their Courts the most beautiful girls from surroimd- 
ing villages and develop in them every refinement of stylized 
dancing. Many dances could be performed only inside the 
kraton, and Sultans developed their own baUct cycles danced to 
their own gamelans. In Djogjakarta, for example, the Sidt^ 
invariably entertained hk guests to a cycle; Prince 

Mangkocnegoro’s ballet was famous for its Langendrijo cycle, 
based on legendary episodes of the Madjapahit Empire, and it 
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was acted entirely by girls who also sang their own accompani> 
ment. 

The Republic has produced many changes, The present Sul¬ 
tan of Djogjakarta, famous for his courageous defence of the 
to’h'n in December 1948^ is a genuine democrat, A Faculty 
of the university is crowded into part of his kraton whilst dances 
which were once performed only before his family and guests 
are now watched by thousands of people hnm the surrounding 
villages, "^e performeis are no longer restricted to his friends 
and relatives. Prince TedjDkusumo, elegant and dignified, 
proudly describe his classes of 500 children who come to the 
kxaton for dandirg lessons. The rice cultivators now dance the 
famous Serimpi, which was once the favourite of Court life. It 
represents two princesses who fall in love with the same prince. 
The subject is one which lends itself to the elaborate stylized 
movement of hand and foot so characteristic of Javanese dan¬ 
cing. Javanese dancers who rfsited England In 1946 included it 
in their repertoire. 

Apart from classical dancing there are many traditional 
dances performed at ceremonial feasts, weddings or funerals, 
rice planting or rice haivest. One popular individual dance is 
called the ' hobby horse'. The spirit of the horse is supposed to 

have entered the body of the dancer—always a man or a boy_ 

and his movements, kicking, pawing, neighing, and frisking in 
the field, arc played realistically and rhydimic^y as if the per¬ 
former were horse-tranced. 

The dances of Java are sombre compared with those of Bali, 
Balinese inDvcment is quicker, ddeor is gayer, and gongs and 
drums dominate the gamelan orchestra. Here, the village rather 
than the Court has its ovvti special dance cycle. Village dance 
teams are almost as popular as village football teams in this 
coiuitry, and onlookers as enthusiastically discuss the perfor¬ 
mance. There arc at least eoo dances with local variants of 
many of them. Yet, although Bali has the reputation of a place 
where everyone dances, where every private and public festiva 
IS accompanied by dancing, it is in fact a specialized are. 

‘It is a singular fact’, writta Beryl de Zoetc, 'that though 
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dancing accompanies every stage of a man*s life from infancy 
to the grave, there is no spontaneous communal dancing, and 
among a people of peasants practically no seasonal dancing. 
It may be that temple service and processions arc an impor¬ 
tant substitute. Outside the temple^ however, the dancer or 
actor—for the same word applies to both—is differentiated 
from others by the tact that he dances, whether he be of high 
caste, or Jow, raja or priest, gold or silver or iron smith, wood 
carver or fisherman or rimple worker in Uie ricc-fields; for 
dancing needs special training, and is not everybody's busi¬ 
ness, though nothing but inability or lack of inclinatioji could 
pt>ssi bly stand in the wayt and the fact tliat he is a dancer docs 
not interrupt hU normal life in the tillage unless he is so 
famous m dan ccr and teacher that dancing and teaching take 
up all his lime. The dancer in Bali is simply another of those 
anoQymous artisans who are both the guardians of its tradi¬ 
tions and condnually renewing its cultural life.'® 

The Legotig dance, about eighty years old, is the most deli¬ 
cate of all BaHnese dances. Two girls, rarely more than thirteen 
ycar^ old, perform this hour-long dance to tlic uccompanimenl 
of the gamclan orchestra. They arc introduced by a third girl* 
the chondong, who dances solo and then, after passing her two 
Cans to the legongs, retires frorn the stagfc. The story of the dance, 
usually a scene firom ancient epics, is told by a dalang, but the 
audience knows it aD by heart; it is the elaboration of the story 
in which the dalang expresses his skilL When Bahnese dancers 
[>erformcd in London in September 1952, the Legong was the 
most widely praised of the progranune. 

Most performances include the Kebiyar, tvhich is almost 
entirely danced in a sitting or squatting position, change of 
poaiuon b^g made by the knees. The mood of the Kebiyar is 
expressed in the hands, the arms, and the face. The dancer is 
almost always a nxan, although a yomtg woman dressed as a 
nian occasionally performs it. He can introduce Inunour and 
tragedy; he can be languorous or martial, now hawkHke, now 
like a sw^an. The Kebiyar is a new dance, created in the ^thirties^ 
The choreographer was Mario, and he is still talked of wherever 
the Kcbiy-ar is discussed; he not only created the dance, he set a 
standard. Nligucl Covarubbias, who was tlicn preparing his 
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schoJarty book on Bali, used to watch Mario at the regular 
weekly concerts of the BeJalaan gong in Den Pasar, 

VMario’, he writes, ‘sat cross-legged in the centre of a 
^uare formed by the instruments of the orchestra. He was 
dressed in a Jong piece of brocade wrapped around his waist 
like a sbr^ with one end trailing on the ground, and a sash 
ot gilt cloth hound hig. torso* Jasmine and tjempaka flowers 
were stuck in his small turban, and over his left car he wore a 
tremblmg great hibiscus of hammered gold mounted on 
springs. In his righ t hand he held a brocade fan. He sat there 
motionless, in concentrated intensity, until at a signal from 
die drummers the ordiestra struck a sudden crashing chord, 
lario straightened like a startled cobra, tense and nervous, 
holding the fan over his head as if to shade his eyes. The open- 
mg peme was fast and furious, and Mario began to dance, 
wa^g his fan energeticaUy, darting glances from side to side 
as d at an imagmary enemy. The tempo increased to a frantic 
chmp, broken suddenly by a melancholy solo on the reyong, 
lario relaxed and danced delicately, his expression softened 
and his movements bei^c languid. With half-closed eves he 
^ayed from right to left, his elbows almost touching the mat. 
lining himself or deftly arranging the flowers on his head- 
dje» vnth quivering fljigcrs. The high keys introduced the 
main theme; Mano Rung his train to one side and hopped 
on lus crossed legs around the square, bobbing up and down, 
in a coquettish mood he paused in from of the musicians, a 
smile on his face and his head jerking from side to side, 
finally ccntnng his attention on the leading drummer, who. 
captivated by die infectious rhythm, beat his drum, furiously 
paying and shaking to Mario’s movements. Throughout the 
dance dierc were sharp contrasts, changing moods that fol¬ 
lowed tlie music, dternating “strong" motives with amorous, 
playful ones, the dancer wnggUng like a trained cobra, sway¬ 
ing in a way that recalled the dance of a praying mantis to 
lascinatc its prey, or stiffening with commanding degance.'i® 

Mano’s pupil, Sampih, performed the Kcbiyar in London. He 
was reg^ed as o«c of tlic best Kcbiyar dancers in Ball, until 
he was found dead, presumably murdered, in 1955. 

or the three most popular dances in Bali, die Legong has 
grace and elegance, the Kebiyar an infinite variety of rhythm, 
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and the third, the Djangera an excitement which mfect 3 per- 
fonner and audience. Boys and girls, generally about t^^'cnty of 
tlicm in etjual numberi form a closed square. In the cenirc sits 
the 'dag^—the dalang of the wayang—who stirs enthusiasm* 
Then the dag goes outside the square and tells the story^ usually 
of Aijuua in search of tlie magic arrow which wdU destroy the 
forces ofe^dl personified by a w^ild boar* This is the most spec¬ 
tacular Balinese dancc» and capable of a wide variety of inter- 
pretation of emodon. The headdress of the dancers is like a tiara 
of golden flowers* and to Western eyes the ensemble has great 
f^cination. 

In Bali and in Java, dancing is as specialized as ballet and 
needs as much training* Elsewhere in Indonesia^ it is more spon¬ 
taneous* the movements much less intricate* and the musk less 
sophisticated. In the Moluccas and the Lesser Sunda Islands* 
many dances resemble long-drawn-out English folk dances* in 
which the sicndang takes the place of a sh^wL Dances with 
handkerchiefs are almost identical with English folk dances* In 
the Miiiahasa they dance the Menari, symbolizing a proposal 
of marriagci when the girl shovs^ her assent by dropping her 
shawl* die dance ends. The Toradjas in Central Sulawesi 
have special dances associated with their long funeral cere¬ 
monies and handkerchief dancing very similar to Morris dances* 
Sumatra again has its o^vn characteristic dancing. The Tari 
Firing is performed by a group of dancers who hold in the palms 
of their hands plates on ^s^hich lighted candles stand; the plute 
symbolizes prosperity and the candlelight stands for life. Tliis 
dance in the Menangkabau area of Sumatra wag originally per¬ 
formed as thanksgiving to the rice goddess when the harvst vfas 
gadietcd* But times change and the meanings of dances change 
with them; the girls who dance the Tari Firing today* with 
rhythmic circular movements of candlelight* may tell you that 
they arc portraying a prince assisted by his lady attendants 
searching in the dark tiight for the engagement ring so thought¬ 
lessly mislaid by his beautiful fiancee* In South Sumatra, in 
the area which tvas the centre of the Hindu kingdom Sririjaya, 
dancers still perform a classicai piece originally intended as a 
ritual for distingukhed visitors* It consists of slow-moving 
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gestures In which girls, in heavily brocaded clothes aticj magnifi¬ 
cent hcaddresSj collect vases and boxes used ui concocting 
betcl-nut- 

One dance seems common throughout the archipelago. Any 
night on his or her way home the visitor foay see a crowd 
gathered round two men or boys w'ho seem at first sight to be 
engaged in mortal combat* But this is not the scrapping of two 
people who have quaxreUcd; it is the liighly sty'liaed dance 
called Penchak. It is reminiscent of judo; the excitement of the 
best Penchak dancers fand the Menangfcabau claim as 
the finest) is the skill with w^hicli they slitlier with grace and 
dexterity away from the pointed knives they hold in their hands. 

In the towns* sambas and rumbas and jazz orchestras are 
fashionable* but only onc^sixth of the people five in towns with 
more than ao,ooo inhabitants. Will Western-style dancing 
gradually push on one $ide or relegate to ceremonies the tradi¬ 
tional dances of Indonesia? It might seem unlikely^ but this has 
already happened in Djakarta, Javanese dances are now per¬ 
formed only as a star turn in official ceremonies or m an occa¬ 
sional schooh People dance to Western music the night through* 
but the same people would regard a performance of traditional 
Javanese dancing as a curiosity* possibly a bore. 

Only in Bali does dancing still seem an integral part of life* a 
means ofsclf-cxprcssion, a part of the riiual of living* But Bali 
is different in many respects from other islands* and die impact 
of the Republic has not had the fiiU force it has achieved in Java 
and Sumatra, 

The cultural problems Bali presents are different from those 
in other parts of Indonesia where Islam w^as superimposed on 
Hindusim and anitnism. The question that perplexes older 
generations of Balinese today is whether the new* often Westenip 
ideas which have penetrated the cultural life of other parts of 
the Republic will ^ange that of BaH. Younger Balinese see the 
question differently; how, they ask, can a synthesis be found not 
only between what is valuable in Balinese society and what 
might be Icamt from the West but between Balinese Ideas and 
those that are implicit in the Pantja Sila? ^Can we retain the 
qualities of Balinese culture whilst w'c encourage people to feel 
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an integrated part of the R epuhlic? * To these quesrions I believe 
that only tlic Baltnesc thcmselvK can find answers. 

With the spread of education, these qtiestiorLs will be asked 
by the peoples of other islands; the Dayaks, who have a rich 
tradition of folk music and dance; the Toradjas, whose artistic 
feelings arc cJCprcsscd in ceremonial dance and wood carving; 
the Papuans with the ir sense of colour and design in wood and 
stone and beads. Within a generation, the consciousness of 
nationhood has led people to challenge the static society m 
wliich their ancestors lived for centuries* The first result of 
literacy is a desire for self-expression. 

There is, as yet, no culture that can be called ^Indonesians, 
There is a variety of euluires in different stages of development. 
The largest and the most iniluential group is in Java, The poli ti¬ 
cal power is there, the administrative centre is there. The 
temptation to Javaniec other peoples might arise in die minds 
of emhudasiic young educationalists. One of the first needs 
therefore is to prov-idc inter-Indonesian cultural relatiom. It Is 
internationally valuable that iti India and Britaiitj in France 
and Holland^ there are great admirers of Indonesian painting* 
It is internally essendal that people in Makassar and Pontianak 
should also be given the oppormnity to know their distinguished 
compatrioiSi At the moment, people in East Indonesia are prac¬ 
tically imkno^vn to those, say, of Sutnatra^ and vice versa. TIic 
hCnistry of Education and Culture has room for another 
department wliich ^vould promote national unity through inter- 
Indonesian cultural relations. 

Whilst it is too early to speak of an Indonesian culture^ of one 
thing we may be certain; the static period of colonial rule has 
ended. The horizon of the village is extending to that of the 
Republic; the horizon of the Republic will become die world. 
Andj after ecntmies of isolation, Indonesians can join in and 
contribute to the culture of the modern world. 


^ *Thc Inetoiiealatt 
AUsjalibana. PadfK Affairs. 
MbJd. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SOCIAL WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND MEDICINE 

T he modem idea of social welfare developed late in the 
period of Dutch administration at a time when the nation¬ 
alist movement in Indonesia and the growth of Socialist thought 
in Holland forced it on the colonial rulm. Three main factors 
contributed to this change In the Dutch attitude towards Indo¬ 
nesia, In the first place van Deventer's appeal A Dtbt of Homur 
had stirred the consciences of many young Dutchmen tlien 
entering the Civil Scnicc; his idea was that when the needs of 
East Indixin finances had been met, the Dutch w^crc in honour 
bound to use the surplus millions for more education and for 
the economic and social welfare of the people. Secondly^ Mr- 

J. S. FumiYall points out, *Lhe interest in native welfare was no 
longer, as with van Hoevellj humanitarian, or, as with many 
Liberals, opportunist' it was economic* It had become a paying 
proposition to raise the standard ofUNong* The promotion of 
welfare and expansion appealed to Labour even more than to 
Capital/ Thirdly, Indonesians themselves began to demand that 
all the fruits of their labour and their fertile soil should not be 
harvested exclusively by the peoples of foreign lands* From tgo8 
onwards, they could no longer be treated as a vast reservoir of 
cheap labour. Gov'emment authorities responded by a paternal¬ 
ism which meant far more opportunities for a limited number of 
people, especially In Java and Madura; the development of 
popular credit facilidcs; improvements In agriculture; co¬ 
operatives and* in the same two islands, roads and a few rail¬ 
way's. This period of rapid imperialist expansion lasted until 
the depression began in the early ^thirties. The more the profits 
from Western enterprisesj the more money, it was argued, ^pvaa 
available for social services. But the general picture of pcopte^s 
welJare, in Java and Madura, did not show any marked 
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improvement, for better welfare services and higher production 
were counterbalanced by a lapid increase of population iix>m 
28 million in 1908 to 41 milUon in 19.30- When the depression 
happened in the early 'thirties, social welfare services were the 
first victim. 

Wliy, the question is often asked, did the Mrork of so many 
sincere Dutchmen and Dutchwomen lead to such comparatively 
small results? Why, at the end of Dutch rule, were the Javanese, 
with whom they were most in contact, so poor, and only one in 
ten able to read and write? *I do not wish .. * to underrate the 
quality of the work accomplished by the Dutch in a very great 
variety of fields,’ a well-known Dutch professor says, ' nor the 
high-minded intentions of many who lent their co-operation in 
the Ethical Policy plans. But their activity w'as out of all propor¬ 
tion to the size of the economic problem in Indonesia as a whole; 
It was even insufficient to cope with the unfavourable effects of 
economic penetration, to say nothing of achieving any perma¬ 
nent rise in the general level of welfare.’^ To which analysis of 
Dutch social welfare policy we may again add a psychological 
appreciation by the friendly English writer on the subject, Mr. 
J. S. FumivaU. His comments were confined to Java and 
Sumatra, where social welfare organizations were concentrated. 
He axgued that they did nothing to satisfy national feeling, they 
were ftindamentally paternalistic, and doomed, in the long run, 
to defeat their ends. In a Javanese village, he recalls, he once 
found himself humming a tune. Its significance at length 
dawned upon him. The w'ords of the hymn were: 

'Can a mother’s tender care. 

Cease towards the child she bare? 

Yes, she may forgetful be. 

Yet wdll I remember Thee.’* 

To put the problem briefly; by the time the Dutch rulers had 
adopted the paternalism of the twentieth century, political and 
economic forces had produced a nationalism which could never 
be satisfied by Dutch plans of social welfare, how'ever enlightened 
and sincere they might have been or however far-reaching and 
liberal in their application. In the last decade of Dutch rule, 
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that is within Ining memory, their social welfare schemes were 
highly developed in Java, and it was cm Java alone that most 
visitors, including research scholars^ based their conclusions. 
What they did not understand was that under the surface of 
this seemingly humane^ advanced adrmnistmdon^ young men 
and women were beginning to prepare for self government. 

Whatever else were the results of Japanese occupation^ oue 
point is very clear- it had the effect of helping Indonesians to 
acquire experience and selfconfidence in planning their own 
social welfare. At the same timCj conditions were so bad that 
the demand for mote social welferc developed and when inde¬ 
pendence finally came, that demand increased. Now, as educa¬ 
tion spreads into the remotest villages, men and especially 
women of all political parties and of none begin to think in 
terms of a welfare State. 

The objeedve of social welfare in the Republic can be sum- 
manned as the enrichment of community Life along lines com¬ 
patible with Islamic and local traditions, and integrating what 
is valuable m thdr own traditions with that w'hich is consid cred 
valuable in modem, though not necessarily Western nor Soviet, 
ideas. Village people are beginning to adopt a positive attitude 
towards social w^clfare. The-effect is seen in local initiative in 
every area. It is often stimulated and led by men and women 
who were natural leaders in the days of stmggle. The Repub¬ 
lican Constitution lays down that ' The State shall provide for 
the needs of the poor and wails*, and that *The fanvily is en¬ 
titled to protection by society and the State*. Just what this 
means when translated into deeds is still a matter of experiment, 
but the main hues of welfare administration h^vc already been 
formulated. 

Tlie Centre of all social welfare is the *desa*, which most 
nearly corresponds to the English village. Nine-tenths of the 
population lives in villages* In the Republic each village has a 
desa council conststing of all the inhabitants over eighteen; a 
representative body elected from and by the desa council- The 
administration includes someone in charge of clerical and in¬ 
formation work; a social body to deal with such matters as 
education and health; a body for religious affairs; a person or 
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group to look after the people’^s welfare ajid^ laady, a group 
responsible for dealing with problems of law and order, %Vhere 
the land belongs to the tillage, about one-fifdi of it i$ gi%'en to 
financing tillage adminbtration. Many tasks are comnaunaJly 
executed—the building of a paddy house where surplus rice is 
stored and from which rice loans can be obtained, a village 
association to organize mutual help, a village bank, a village 
co-operative where sugar and salt* cloth and imported goods 
can be bought at a reasonable rate. Local conditions naturally 
are varied, but this is the usual type of desa administration 
which has to carry out plans made at the centre. 

Social welfare is under a Ministry of Social Affairs with a 
Min bter who changes as the Government changes and a 
Secretary-General who h a permanent civil serv^ant. In certain 
fields of social welfare the responsibility of the Minis tr}' is more 
or less clearly specified; the welfare of particular categories of 
people who are unable to provide for themselves (demobilized 
soldiersj for example] , the handling of prostitulion, the traffic 
in women and children, the control of narcotics. Social questioos 
also come within the scope of the Minbtry'^ of Public Heaith, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, the iOnbtry of Justice 
(which is responsible for the care of juvenile delinquents^ pris¬ 
oners), and the Ministry of Defence (which b responsible for the 
social problems of demobilizatiou). And, since social welfare in 
the Republic concerns a largely illiterate population* the 
Minbtry of Information is used to publicize schemes through 
posters and w'all newspapers, films and radio sets for coUectivc 
listening in villages. Thus a complicated problem of co-ordina¬ 
tion has to be faced which would be difficult in any society. It b 
iniinitety greater where calopialbin has so recently given way to 
independence. The Ministry of Social .AffaLTS has a staff of about 
^,6oo, of whom nearly 300 work in Djakaria, The work b new, 
and only a very few men and women have had any professional 
training for social work, Thb shortage of trained pejnsonnel was 
recognized in the earliest days of the Republic, when it was still 
fighting for its existence* A school for social workers was set up 
in Solo in 1946^ and in 1950 it was extended to pro\ddc three- 
year courses for men and women, Mo$i of its students have 
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entered Government service on graduadonj and some of 
them have been sent abroad^ to Holland, England^ and ihc 
United States, for fiiirtlier trainings GradnaUy, cadres of trained 
people arc building a social welfare State on an Indonesian 
pattern. 

Building a Puhlk Health Semce 

Indonesia was extremely fortunate in having as its first 
Minister of Health a doctor with long experience, great ability, 
and unquestioned integrity. Dr. Leimenaj bom m Amboina in 
grsiduated in the Medical Faculty in Djakarta in 1930, 
and nine years later he was given a special award for outs Land¬ 
ing work. In all the political negotjatiems with the Dutch 
Government from the Rcn\ille Agreement to the Round Table 
Conference, he played an important, conciliatory roic as a mem¬ 
ber of the Indonesian delegation and as Chairman of various 
committees. He was from 1946 until August 195J Minister of 
Health* It is not generally recognized how much greater are the 
health problems which face the Republic than those with which 
the Dutch Government tried to cope when they were respon¬ 
sible* It is not only that Japanese occupation, followed by two 
Dutch military actions^ utidcrmined or destroyed existing facili¬ 
ties, but that the Republic must meet the requirements of every 
part of Indonesian territory^ They cannot afford to concentrate 
on Java as the Dutch did. 

Dr+ Lcimena^s flr^t task was to make a register of the work¬ 
ing personnel and an inventory of equipment. He liad to bring 
together into one central health organization the nine separate 
health sendees w^hich had been conducted by the Central Dutch 
Government until the transfer of power in December 1949. In 
3,000 islands, many of them very isolated, he had only 0-8 
hospital beds for every t,O0D people. Comparative figures arc! 
United States, iO'4; Great Britain, 7*1; Netherlands, 4^2; India, 
0-24; Japan, 3-5. When he reckoned the number of doctors, he 
found that the figuro was i doctor for Go,000 people. Compara¬ 
tive figures arc: Britain, i for 1,000 people; Japan, 3 for 1,200 
people; Netherlands, i for 1,500 people, and India, 1 for 6,300 
peoplei Out of a total of 1,200 doctors for the whole of tke 
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countrj', 633 were already in Government servicej 50 of them 
were health officers in the army, and the remainder had thqir 
own practices, almost exclusively in the bigger cities* To the 
doctors* the Miniscer of Health had under his charge lai assLs^ 
tant chenrusts, 16 midwives mth a lower High School educa¬ 
tion, 353 Dutch nursing personnel* 3*335 'mantries' (nurses* 
usually male, mth a short training)* and 221 nudwives with an, 
elementary education. But the shortage of personnel was only 
one part of the problem. He had to find men and w'omcn who 
were willing to work in remote villages where they had far less 
financial remuneration and less opportunities of improving their 
medical standings Outside Jara and the larger dtics* he had to 
plan for a largely illiterate people who were accustomed only to 
the most primitive hygiene, people who trusted magical quali¬ 
ties of men and Avomcn whom they knew as much as they sus¬ 
pected the surgeon^s knife and the doctor's vaccination needle. 
Thus the building up of a successful healLh service implied 
education in hygiene and confidence in modern medicine as 
well as the training of personnel and adequately stocked 
iaboratorics* 

The Ministry' of Health bases its work on the existing desa 
admifiistrationp employing local people wherever possible. In 
the first instance a trained tnan or woman visits the desa* dis¬ 
cusses local problems with the headman. With his co-operation 
assured* the villagers are then called together to form a local 
group. They then suiv'cy existing conditions*^ including the 
number of people who are literate, methods they have of dis¬ 
posing of refuse, their dietary* sanitation, and the incidence of a 
hundred and one skin diseases. All this is so closely linked up 
with customs and beliefs that discussion is almost impossible un¬ 
less the accepted leaders of desa life understand their value^ 
Records are made showing the results of improved hygiene and 
medicine* But basic statistics on mortality or morbidity arc 
extremely scanty and trained* competent people who can work 
in the villages are lamentably few. More than 90% of the whole 
Indonesian population live in rural areas* iu about 23*000 desas. 
The Ministry' of Health aims at one hygiene officer for every 
desa* and for every' group of desas (depending on the size) one 
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hygiene centre and a polyclinic* Hcre^ pregnant mothers can 
have ante- and post-natal treatment^ and women are trained in 
fundamental principles of midwifery. There is In most dc$as a 
^dukun beranak*—^an unqualified midwife. The number of 
qxialificd mldwivcs is so small that these ^ dufcutis' will be called 
on for some time to come. Even sOj the hlinbtry of Health 
argues, they can learn such elementary facts as how to sterilise 
scissorsj and that in difficult cases expert medical attention mast 
be obtained if possible. 

This complex of curative and preventive health work in a 
regency is under the direction of a regency doctor, and every 
health worker is responsible to him. The scheme of public health 
is applicable in its main features to the country as a whole, but 
it has been concentrated so far on Java, where iwo-thirds of the 
people live, and Bandung (AVest Java) was selected as a model 
area. Among the common diseases, malaria is stiU classed as 
enemy number one; the mortality rate of a chronically endemic 
region is 40 per 1,000. In East Java, 50% of the people have 
one attack each year. Framboesia (often called yaws) is another 
extremely common disease affecting 15% of the people as a 
whole, but in special areas the incidence is 70%. In 1950, 40% 
of these cases were in an infectious stage, and of these infectious 
cases, 75% were chJldren. Thii$, three million infectious chih 
dren exposed at least as many more to the danger of framboesia* 
Trachoma is very common in the coastal areas, especially in 
Java* Venereal dUcases are very high, especially in the cities. 
The incidence of tuberculosis has increased during the war and 
post-war years, ft is estimated that there are 70,000 lepers 
spread over the whole of Indonesia, and again, the highest pro¬ 
portion 13 in Java* 

In facing this vast problem Dr* Leimena has had valuable 
asststance &om the United Nations, especially from W^H.O. 
and U^N*LC.E.F* In 1953, there were tw^elve AV.H.O. personnel 
working on Ministry of Health programmes; they included 
doctors, nurses, laboratory technicians, a public health engineer, 
and an entomologist. Their work is still too largely concentrated 
on although it is true that so large a proportion of Lado* 
nesian$ live there. 
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III Biiiidung, a Tuberculosis Prograirmxe wa3 carried out ^rith 
U.N.I.C.E.F- who supplied die BGC vaccine; more than lOjOOO 
had been examined and X-rayed, 70^000 children and adults 
tested and 33,000 inoculated by the spring of 1953. In Tjila^ap^ 
W.H+O. concentrated on malaria^ studying the Anopheles mos-* 
quito which transmits it along the coastal areas of Java* A 
W*H.O* team has helped to train nnore than a hundred 
workers in Maternal and Child Health~thcy came from all 
parts of Indonesia to the centre in Djc^'akarta. Many other 
schemes arc already beyond the blueprint stage; the training of 
nurses, assistance in pUguc control and airport sanitation, and 
research into unbalanced diets which cause a number of pre¬ 
ventable diseases. 

Perhaps the most spectacular campaign for which the Ministry 
of Health has been responsible is that which is called the Trc- 
poncmatoses Coniroi Project- Its aim is to eliminate ffamboesia 
within a few years. The disease has been a major scourge 
for many years. In 1914., the Dutch Health Service gave indivi-* 
dual arsenical treatment in the limited number of polyclinics 
Vr’hich then existed, and again in 1919 a mass injection was 
carried out in a few arcas^ but it was nevtr systematically done 
and there was no serious effort made to rc-examine patients. In 
East Java, w^here tlic incidence was at least 15%, of xvhich 40% 
were in an infectious stage and of tliose 75% were children, an 
Indonesian doctor. Dr* Kodijat, planned a s>'stematic fram- 
boesia ^contror plan which involved mass treatment. But he 
W'Os never given $ul1icicnt nvoncy nor materials to put his plan 
into any considerable operation- Wlicn the Republic took over 
the health of the country, Dr. Leimena signed an agreement 
w'itii the United Nations Oi^anization to deal mth framboesia 
on a large scale* U.NT.G.E.F* provided supplies, transport, 
equipment, and technical advice, and in May 1950 the 
scheme was started in the villages some twenty miles from 
Djogjakarta. It was wonderfully succesafulj largely as the 
result of Dr* Kodijat^s devoted leadership. He brought to¬ 
gether a group of young doctors and nurses in varying stages 
of trainings In lime they expanded the campaign to cover nine 
areas in Java, three in Sumatra, two in Kalimantan, one in 
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Balij and one In Flores, covering a total population of 8,634,43^2 

people* 

In May 1951, when 60,000 people had already been treated 
with penicillin injections, I spent a day with a framboesia team. 
We started ofT early one morning—our three trucks contriving 
a kind of tight-ropc performance as they travelled along the 
narrow dirt-tracks acroiss many miles of paddy fields. The 
party consisted of a team of nine rnedied workers led by Dr. 
Kodijat, the inspiration of the campaign^ and his devoted 
assistant, Dr. Sardadi^ Our transport, equipment, and supply 
of pcniciUin were supplied by U.N.I.C.E.F. and the VV.H.O. 
The personnel w'ere ^1 Indonesians- At last we came to the vil¬ 
lage* The headman greeted us in a small bamboo haU. Men, 
women, and children were diere with the small white cards 
given tliem a week earlier by a team of nurses who had made a 
thorough inspection of the population. The lieadnaau spoke for 
a few minutes, expreffiing his desire for a healthy village. The 
doctor followed, explaining tliat people could be cured with 
twD injectiom of penicillin. He ended im speech with the words: 
* And you vviU ail come back for a second dose, the day after 
tomorrow?^ 'Yes, we*ll come^' they shouted. 

The treatment began. One by one, people came forward as 
their names were called. Their identity was checked by two 
local officials sitting at a table under a dump of bamboo and 
banana trees. Then the patients queued up to have their peni¬ 
cillin injections; they had frambocsia in aU kind of stages, with 
scars of all sizes. The worst example was a small child whose 
nose and mouth were already rotting away* 117 out of lao 
had answered the penicillin roll-call. We found two more just 
packing up in the tiny market; the third had found a family 
feasi too great a temptadou to resist even for a peniciUm 
injection. 

A year later, a rC’-suri^cy w^as taken in this and the surround'^ 
iug villages* The resulis were (1) the number of patients who 
had been cured clinically was 84 7%; (2) of this group* 15 32% 
framboesia cases, mostly relapses, emerged* This means a per¬ 
centage of 3" 14 of the total number re-examined; (3 ) framboesi a 
cases found among the newborn and tlie migrat^ populaEion 
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was very low'; in total o-i6%; (4) the bulk of framboesia found 
during the re-survey comprised people examined during the 
general campaign and found not suffering from the disease at 
that time, in total 10-49% of ihe numher txaminedp 

Tills and other statistical irmtenal which is being collected all 
the time will be invaluable in future w'ork. The problem which 
faces the Government h how' to cure the estimated 12 million 
sufferers as swiftly and as efficiently as possible and how to pro¬ 
tect the remaining 60 million healthy people- In the summer of 
*95^f Dr* Leimcna called together in Surabaya Inspectors of 
Health from all over Indonesia to dtsciiss short- and long-term 
programmes to cope with this problem* The difficulties seem 
almost insurmountable^ bur the results so far have been far 
better than was anticipated. When the Asia Regional Gonference 
of U*N*IiC,E-F. met in Bangkok in 1952, Dr. Leimcna reported: 

* In comparison with the difficul des faced by the Govern- 
mentj those faced by International Agencies have been smalU 
Every credit belongs to the Government for their perse¬ 
verance in overcoming obstacles in getdng the yaws cam¬ 
paign started, and the greatest credit of all for the W'Ork that 
has been done belongs to the men in the held. . . . We have 
treated up to date nearly half a million case^p ^ , We have 
perhaps 4% or 5% of the job done, and wc are planning to 
expand it v^ry fast* Our goal is to treat a million cases a year 
and even then it's a ten-year job** 

Thus^ within a generation^ the Republic hopes to eliminate 
this peculiarly horrible and infectious disease* The achievement 
is impressive, the optimism courageous. 

The fact sUll remains tl^at Indonesia, like other ex-colonial 
territories, is lamentably short of doctors and nurses and there 
are as yet no cadres of specialists in any field of medicine. The 
figure of 1,200 doctors for 78 million people, which w'Orks out at 
the rate of i doctor for nearly 100,000 people, is far more 
serious than it might appear at first glance. At least one-third 
of them practise in Djakarta and the majority of the remaining 
800 (or even less) practise in the big cldcs, mosdy as private 
practitioners* Their work 15 easier in the cidcs and their remu¬ 
neration much greater. 
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Outside Javap the work of a doctor is difficult and often 
drcar>'; he has little equipment^ and. what there is, is usually out 
of date; he is short of drugs, in fact^ short of almost everything 
which vve take for granted in hospitals in the West. He has prac¬ 
tically no trained staff and he frequently has lo cover hundreds 
of tiny scattered desas with a population which may reach a 
quarter of a million^ The Ministry of Health's schetiue of poly¬ 
clinics for every group of desas is an answer to this problem in 
many respects^ but it is still in its infancy* There still remains 
the appalling shortage of doctors. Within the next ten years^ 
Dr, Lcmeina estimates Indonesians three medical colleges will 
produce only fifty to two hundred doctors per year. This means 
that during the next ten ycats Indonesia will still need the ser¬ 
vices of at least three hundred doctors brought in from other 
countries. 

The Republic has built two new Medical Faculties—in 
DjogaLarta and in Surabaya, In Dutch times^ die Medical 
Faculty in Djakarta was the only one which provided trnjning. 
Dutch authondcs assiamcd that the few, the very' few^ who 
w^^nted to do advanced medicine could have the training in 
Holland which was provided for Dutch students. Today^ the 
Faculty In Djakarta has professors of surgery* gynaecology, 
neurology, and psychiatry, of diseases of the eye, ear, and throat, 
lecturers in children's diseases and in dentistry, Tlieir research 
facilities Cine still very few, even in such fields «is that of tropical 
medicine, and tliose who wish to specialise still have to take 
their training abroad* 

In colonial times, the double system of education was reflected 
in the training of medical studetits* They could train in the 
Medical Faculty in Djakarta and for this they had to pass the 
final examinatjom of either the high school (H.B.S-) after five 
years of post-elementary scliool study* or the A.M.S** for which 
they had to graduate ftx>m a three-years' course at the *Mulo\ 
Then follow^cd two types of degree; one from the Faculty after 
five years of theory, two years of practical work and a thesis, 
w'hich provided a qualification equal to that of a doctor in Hol¬ 
land; the second was 'Nederlands Indisch j\rts*, which w'as 
granted to graduates from the .\[cdical School in Surabaya af ter 
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seven years^ theor>'^ and one and a half years' practice- This 
degree was considered inferior and was not tlie cquaJ of the 
doctor's degree from Djaiarta. Further^ whilst the holders of 
both degrees were equally free to practise medicine in Indo¬ 
nesia, there were certain positions, sneli as supermtendents of 
large Government hospitals, which were open only to the holder 
of the Djakarta degree. 'Fhe double system was unsatisfactoiy 
and was generally regarded as an unnecessary complication. 

One of the first steps taken by the Mimstry of Health was the 
rcgnlarkatiou of this medical degree so that it cotdd be taken at 
any one of the three Medical Faculties which the Republic now 
possesses—in Djakarta, Djokjakarta, and Surabaya. But this Avas 
not the only'problem; it proved difficult to attract young men 
and women to take up a profession wluch required seven years 
of study. In the medical profession, opinion was divided as to 
the wisdom of making a shorter course; some argued that to 
shorten the course might lead to a deterioration in the standards 
of the profession; others believed that in the present emergency 
a large number of less specialized doctors Avas the solution, since 
the longer course of training was not essential to treat a very 
considerable proportion of the most prevalent diseases. 

When the Congress of Medical Practitioners met in Bandung 
in January 19531 passed a resolution urging the Govern¬ 
ment to shorten the period of study from seven to five years. The 
Chairman suggested that thbshould be conditional on graduates 
being given facilities for follotving a post-graduate course of 
study during a thrcc-ycar period of compulsory public service* 
The training of specialists, he said, must also be widened, and 
not restricted as at present 10 a few centres. They could be 
trained In local hospitals Avhen suitable arrangements were 
made. 

A visit to the new- Medical Faculty in the Gadjah Mada Uni¬ 
versity in Djogjakarta gave me a good idea of the dllEculties 
of accommodation which must be added to those chat have 
already been described. About 500 students wxre there in May 
1951; many of tliem had chosen Djogjakarta because of its early 
associa tions with the foundation of the Republic. All classes were 
given in the Indonesian language* A pioneering atnxospherc 
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prevailed in this unusual univmJty compoundj a Sultan’s palace, 
which the Sultan of Djogjakaria presented to the nadon jjx 1945, 
Medical students listened to lectures in the Pendopo, whei^ 
^ests ofsutc were received on ceremonial occasions in Dutch 
dmes. Elaborate cbandeljcn still hung Qioni a decorated ceiling 
and large gilded mirrors and life^zc portraits of past Sultans 
still decorated the waUs. There Avas no hot-water supply and 
home-made ?inc-anneaJed sterilizers were lieated over blow- 
lanips. Attaclied to the Faculty, and housed in what was formerly 
the carriage shed, students and doctors gave free treatment in a 
polyclinic and hospitaL In a spacious room which once stored 
the magniheent instruments of the Sultan’s gamelan, dbpensera 
now pmdded free medicine. Anatomy classes were held In the 
room where drinks of tea awaited guests* And so on^ Everywhere 
buildJtigs, outhouses^ and verandas were occupied by students 
and the hospital and clinic were always crowded with patients^ 
But it was neither the makeshifr arrangements nor the lack of 
apparatus w'hich made the most lasting impre^ionj it w^as the 
detcrmiuation of students and lecturers to make this into a 
first-class Medical Faculty^ 

Students came from all parts of the country, and 'when they 
had graduated they would have to the first three years in 
Government service—a ruling made in August 1951, as part of 
the Ministry^ s efibrts to increase personneL Afterwards they 
could, if they chose, become private practitioners, in which case 
they must avoid Djakartai Semarang, Bandung, Malang, and 
Medan where too great a proportion of doctors^ dentists, and 
midwives had already seeded down. 

^’V^lcn the enormity of problcnis is considered—the shortages, 
the aftermath of war, the lack of personnel, transport and equip¬ 
ment, and the illiteracy of the population—the Republic has 
every reason to be proud of the advance w'hlch has been made 
towards building up a healthy nation. 

NOTES 

^ Cimliuitioa m Indmaiati Sodelj, hy Professor W* F* 

[Paper ^xn to LP.R, ConfeiTncET. Ludmow, 1050.} 
Asume lUpwut, p. 655, lUpart of lecture by J . S. Furaivall. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND TRADE UNIONS 


U NLIKE India, Burma, and Ceylon, Indonesia has not yet had 
a posi-mdependcncc General Eleodon, The present Parlia¬ 
ment la still provisional, still largely appointed as all its prede¬ 
cessors have been since the early days of the Republic, 

The basic principles of parliamentarj^ democracy ^vc^e laid 
down in the Consdtunon, largely drawn up in the last months 
of Japanese occupadon and announced^ in a preliminary form, 
on August iSthj 1945- The Preparatory Commission for the 
Independence of Indonesia (Panitia Persiapan fCcmerdekaan 
Indonesia) took another important step that day; it elected 
Sukarno as President and Dr. Hat la as Vice-President. On the 
following day it issued a decree diwdiog the country^ into eight 
provinces: West Java, Central Jara, East Java, Sumatra, Kali¬ 
mantan (Borneo), Sulawesi (Celebes), Maluku (Moluccas), and 
Sunda-Kctjil (lesser Smida Islands). President Sukarno ap¬ 
pointed a governor for each province fiom among its own 
people^ the first step towards represen tadve government. The 
next nep came a few days later, by which time the Prepara¬ 
tory Commission had been dissolved by President Sukamo and 
in its place had come the Komite Nasional Indonesia Pusat 
(Centi^ National Committee) whieh was known as K..NJ,P. 
This body, an embry^o parliament, gave a mandate to one of its 
own representadves from these eight provinces to form local 
committees. In the revoludonary days between Japan^s defeat 
and the arrival of Dutch troops, the local leadership w^as 
naturally provided by men and women who emerged from the 
resistance movement Their work w^as to assist the govemors in 
iheir administration, and they formed the nucleus of local 
government. They were usually young, enthusiasde, inex¬ 
perienced in local goveminent, but keen with the enthusiasm 
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and devotion of resistance workers who had won their victorj\ 
Meanwhile, in Djakarta, the first Cabinet was announced on 
August 31st. It consisted of well-knowai NationaJists and it was 
responsible to ihe President. Bui it did not satisfy many of the 
revolutionary young men and women who felt that more leaders 
of I he resistance movemenl should have been mcluded. Further, 
they did not agree ^vjth the prcsidcndal s>^stem whereby the 
Cabinet w^as responsible to the Prcsideni. At the beginning of 
October a group of people organbted a petition which was 
signed by 50 out of 150 members of the K.iVM.P, urging tiiat il 
should be changed from an adT^isory to a legislative body to 
which the Cabinet would be directly responsible. This petition, 
was handed to President Sukarno^ and on October i8th Or, 
Hatta on behalf of himself as Vicc-Prtsidcni tuid of tlic Presi¬ 
dent agreed tp this change. In this decree (Presidential Decree 
No. 10 (1945)) it 'was also stated that K.NJ.P, would delegate 
its powers to a small representative committee w'hich w'ould be 
in virtually permanent session, ITris Working Committee was 
responsible to the larger body. With Sjsihrir as Chairman and 
Amir Sjarifuddin as Vice-Chairmari, tlie Working Committee 
(Badan Pekerdja) %tfas composed mainly of men who had played 
an important part in the underground movement. They were 
Socialist in outlook, and they were determined to iay the 
foundations of a democratic Republic, The>^ acquired consider¬ 
able inOuence m these early formative days and Sjahrir's widely 
circulated pampliJctj Our Slrnggie^ did more than anything else 
to mould the minds of young men and women who were so sud¬ 
denly called on to slioulder tlic responsibilities of government, 
it faced courageously the psychological heritage of Japanese as 
well as Dutch rule. Sjahrir recognized the brutalities of resistance 
and war and the urgent need to direct the youth of his country 
into constructive channels. When times W'^ere unsettled and 
belic& were as yet unformuJated he put forv^-ard a political thesis 
of great importance; the nationalist revolution, he suggested, 
was Only part of the democratic revolution and unless people 
could look beyond nationalism to the creation of a democratic 
society, there were serious diggers of the growth of an Indo¬ 
nesian type of Fascism. 
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'Our revolution is both a national awakening^, he ’WTote, 
and a democradc revoludorij made inevitable by ttic feudal 
nature of our country and socicl^. . ^ . Tlic ouUvaid form of 
our rcvolurion appears nationalist^ but from tvithin, follow¬ 
ing the laws of social evolution, it is democratic and has a 
socialist fortu* . . . Having made certain of the true nature of 
our struggle, it is obvious that our revolution must be led by 
a democratic group with revolutionary ideas, and not by a 
nadonalist clique which k for ever scr^^ng one or another 
fascism^ whether it is Dutch colonial fascism or Japanese 
military fascism.. . . Wc must prove that the essence of our 
country’s belief is that our people should have freedom of 
thought, speech, religion, writing, choice of livelihood and 
cducadon and that all governing bodies should be elected by 
popular vote.^* 

Sjainir WTotc Our Struggle whilst he was Chairman of die 
Working Committee. It must be remembered that when the 
Committee was formed in October, Dutch troops had already 
landed in Java and Sumatra. Conditions every^vherc were not 
only revolutionary but iliey involved a war against returning 
Dutch troops and the Briiish who brought them back. The 
Working Committee acted as a Cabinet. To avoid diflicultics, 
it published a statement as to its position; firstly, that with the 
President, it w'ould set out the broad outlines of State policy; it 
w'otild not hav^e the power to interfere widi the details, this 
being the sole right of the PmidenL And secondly, its role was 
to establish with the President the laws affecting all fields of 
administraiion. Tlicir execution would be In the hands of the 
President, assisted by the Ministei^ and their staffs.* 

Thus the Working Committee in some of the most decisive 
days of the Republic's history was not only a centre from which 
administrarion was planned but through its Chairman it became 
the focus of politicai leadership. It provided a democratic al¬ 
ternative at a time when a group round Tan Mabka tried to 
get rid of Sukarno and Hatta and to substitute themselves as 
dictators. The combination of Sukamo, Hatta, and Sjahrir pro¬ 
duced a team at the top which won the confidence of the 
majority of people, especially in Java and, later, in Sumatra.* 
Two important decisions taken by the Wori^ng Committee 
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on October 30th and pubJbJicd on November 33rd, after the 
President had endorsed them, related to local government and 
to the setting up of political parlies. In the first place, it was 
decided to bring ab spontaneously formed local K-iM.I.’s 
under the chaimiansliip of local leaders appointed by the central 
K.NJ.P, The plan was that the local K.N.I.'s should fimctlon 
as provincial administration and that every one should also 
have a small Working Commiitcc with a maximum of five 
members locally elected. Where conditions permitted, the 
K.N,t. was elected and was thus representative of the people. 
But in areas where fighting against Dutch and British troops 
had begun this was usually impossifale, and in the islands out¬ 
side Java, Madura, and Sumatra, where Dutch troops had 
taken over with litdc resistance, the plan was clearly impractic¬ 
able. The second decision was to abandon the one-party system 
and to allow' the setting up of political parties. The K.N.LP. 
announcement on November 3rd, 1945, said tliat it 

‘favours the establishment of political parties, because with 
the existence of political parties all currents of dunking 
which are to be found in society are able to be canalized into 
a regulated force.'* 

This was the reversal of what usually happens—the building 
of a parliament on the basis of polidcal parties. In Indonesia, as 
Roeslan Abdulgani said in his lecture ^ready quoted, political 
parties w'crc ‘parliament-made parties’, and 

'from then on there has existed competition between parlia¬ 
mentarism and the part>' sj-stem in their development,’* 

Most of the leading political parties in die Republic today 
were bom during the Last two months of 1945; the Partai 
NasionaJ Indonesia (P.N.I.); the Madjelis Sjuro Muslimin 
IndDucsia (Masjuim); the Partai Sosialis (Socialist Party) which 
was a merger of the Partai Sosialis Indonesia with Amir Sjari- 
fuddin as Chakn^ and die Partai Rakjat {Socialist People’s 
Party) with ^ahnr as Chairmanj the Partai Komunis Indonesia 
(P.K.I.) and a number of religious parties, notably the Chris¬ 
tian Party and the Catholic Party'. Youth organizations came 
together in a loose federation, but the most important, and at 
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very mfluendalj, youLh group was the Pcsuido (Pemud^ 
Somalis Indonesia)—Indonesian Sociaii$ii Youths Trade unions, 
wonieii*5 organizatlan$, [ocal armed organizations grew up at 
this period* They were often centred round some person^ity 
rather than based on a political theoryi and they undermined 
the strength of the Republic by ihcir efibres to destroy the 
authority of K-NJ^P, The climax came when Tan Mahika and 
his group, by a series of wildly unscrupulous manoemTcs, tried 
to force the resignadon of Suk^mo and Hatta. The crisis which 
followed was only overcome fay changing the nature of the 
Govemrnent. Henceforth, the Cabinet was responsible to 
K.NJ,P, and when the latter was not in session—and its meet¬ 
ings wTre infrequent—the Working Committee was to act as its 
deputy and the Cabinet would be responsible to iL Sukarno not 
only approved this move, but he asked Sjahrir to become Prime 
Minister. Sjahrir agreed on condition that he could choose his 
Cabinet* This was agreed and on November 1945, Sjahrir 
announced his choice; they were mainly colleagues of his m the 
and Japanese undiurground movement or well known for their 
administradve experience^ This was an Important moment in 
dte life of the Republic, not only because of die fierce battles 
which were then being fought against Dutch and Bridsh troops, 
but because it extended the rule of the people. The Working 
Committee was enlarged from 15 to 35 members; 17 of them 
came from leading groups and were directly elected by K*N.LP* 
and they in turn elected S other members, one from each pro¬ 
vince, on the basis of suggestions from governors and local 
K.Nj/s* An analysis of members gives some indication of the 
growth of political parties: the P*N*I. had to members; the 
Socialist Party* 5 members; the Masjumi, 4 membere; the 
Chrisdan Party, 1 member; Young Women's Party, i member; 
non-party* 4 members. 

Sjahrir whs confirmed as Prime Minister in a second and 
then in a third Cabmet, the last one being in office from October 
1946 undl June s^yth, 1947^ During this period pohdcal parties 
became more consolidated* especially in Java and Sumatra. 
Personalities counted more titan poll deal doctrines* The imme¬ 
diate problem was how to get rid of the Dutch and polidcal 
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difTcrcnccs were focused on $uch Issues as the Unggadjati 
Agreenicnt. At a paint when it was extremely doubtful wheAer 
the then K.NJ.P. would support the coitccssions which were 
involved. President Sukarno took matters in his own hands and 
issued a Decree (No. 6) increasing its numbers from 30o to 413* 
His action was strongly relented and only the threat of his own 
and Hatta*s resignanons secured endorsement- WTien tlus en¬ 
larged K*NiLP, met for the first time—^in February 1947—the 
President stated that in his opinion until the country was 'able 
to leave the composition of the representative bodies to the elec¬ 
torate^ it was the task of the President himself to nominate and 
appoint members because of die fact that the President Jiimself 
was rcgafdcd as the representative of the whole people*.* 

This K.N.LP* of 413 men and w^omcn elected a new Working 
Committee of forty-seven, seven of whom were representatives 
from Kalimantan, Sulawesi, Lesser Sundas, Maluku, the Chin¬ 
ese^ the Arab, and the Indonesian-born Dutch communities. 

Sjahrir's third Cabinet came to an cud because of the lack of 
support for his far-rcaching concessions to the Dutch. President 
Sukarno assumed full powers of government arid at his request 
Sjarifuddin formed a Cabinet of the Masjumi, P.NJ., and the 
Socialist Party, plus the Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia 
(P.S.LL)^ a breakaway party from the Masjumi which Sjari¬ 
fuddin was able to use by promising cabinet posts to its leaders. 
Tlieir concessions far exceeded those which Sjahrir had been 
willing to make, but when Xhtf halted at the request for a 
Dutch gendarmerie, war began. During the first military acdon, 
power ^viis concentrated in the Hands of the Working Commit¬ 
tee. Sjarifuddin resigned in January 1948^ when neither the 
Masjumi nor the F*Nri* would endorse his signing of the Ren¬ 
ville Agreement. Once more Prsideni Sukarno assumed full 
powers. This rime he asked Dr. Hatta, a non-party man, to 
form a Cabinet. It was dominated by the Masjumi and die 
P.N.I. and it lasted until the transfer of^overeignty. The den^^elop 
ment of political parties and parUamctitary government was 
confused throughout this period by the policy of Dr, van Mook 
in setting up Federal areas where elccdom were held under 
Dutch auspices. He was usually able to find a few men who 
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were disgruntled f&i- personal reasons, men who were against 
what they considered a revolutionary policy by the Republican 
Government, civil servants who were opportunists, and those 
- who belonged to die feudal aristocracy, especially in East Indo¬ 
nesia* 

Just before the transfer of power, die K.N.I.P. held its last 
meeting to discuss the political couisc of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference. When die votes were cast^ 226 members sopporied the 
R*T.C. .Agreement, 62 members voted against it, and 31 mem¬ 
bers voted blank. The Secreiary-General of the Ministry of 
Information points out that ' compared with die number in 
1947, the number of Mcmbci^ of Parliament at that meeting 
was about 100 less* The reasons for this are still not fiilly 
known/ 

The next parliamentary development was a bi-camcral 
system, consisting of the Parliament of the Republic of the 
United Slates of Indonesia and the Senate* The Parliament 
consisted of members from the now defunct K,N*LP* and of the 
Federal areas* The Senate consisted of represemadves from the 
member States. Tt was an impossible arrangement as we have 
already seen in the discussion on the Unitary State. 

Finally, when the Unitary State was formed on August tyth, 
1950, Parliament assumed its present form* It is still an ap¬ 
pointed body, or the total 236 membens, 148 had already 
served rn the House of Representatives of the R*U.S*L, 46 of 
them were members of the original K.Nj*P., and 13 of them 
were members of tlic Working Committee. President Sukarno 
asked Mohammed Natsir to form the first Cabinet. By so doings 
he acknowledged the fact that the Masjumi Party, which Natsir 
ied, was the largest in the country. WTien the Natsir Govem- 
mcfit fell in March 1951, the nmi Prime Minister, Dr* Sukiman, 
was head of the Masjumi's Legislative Council In February 
1952, Dr. Sukiman resigned following an iD-judged, unpopular 
agreement which Ms Foreign Secretary had secretly made with 
the *\merican Ambassador on the subject of financial assistance* 
In a coun^ w'here personalities stiU count more than political 
partied, political bargaining becomes a kind of substitute for a 
General Election. This h what happened in the spring of 1952- 
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TJic Masjumi leadere were under a cloudy in view of the un¬ 
happy affair of Foreign Jplmistcr Subardjo^s agreement with 
Ambassador Merle Cochran* They were also divided amongst 
themselves. The P.N.I, was in a strong position to hold out 
against the Masjumi demands for certain key posts in any new 
Coalidon Govemmcnt» not least of all because It took a very 
clear line against American tnilitaiy aid and the continued 
presence of the Dutch in such organizations as their Military 
Mission. It was therefore a P.Nman—Dr^ Wilopt)—who was 
able to form a Cabinet whilst the Masjumi had to be satisfied 
\kiih the Vice-Premimhipj the Ministries of Interior^ Religious 
Affairs^ and .Agriculiurc respectively. The United Muslim Party 
held the Ministry of Social Afrairs+ For the remainder of the 
Cabinet, non-party men—the Sultan of Djogja and Dr. Bahder 
Djohan—held the po^ta of Defence and Education Ministers 
respectively. The Catholic and Christian Parties were both 
represented* Two Socialists hdd posts as indi^'iduals—Dr, 
Sumilro as Minister of Finance and Lukman Wzriadmata as 
Minister of Justice. But they were in the Cabinet as individuab 
with the consent of the Socialist Party whose policy jt wais—and 
is—not to join any Government until it has been elected by the 
people. 

Thus the basic problem of any Cabinet was vvhether the 
P,N.Ih and the Masjumi were prepared to act a$ a coalition^ 
After the Natsir Government fell in March 1951, thb co-opera¬ 
tion became more and more difticult; there was, of course^ the 
fact that the Masjumi had a religious basis and the P.N.L was 
a secular party though the vast majority' of its members were 
hiuslims, but there existed many personal cross-currerits and 
confUc ts, bom in earlier times in the history of the nationalist 
movement, sometimes political mj&re often personal. In this 
struggle for power between these two major parties* the P.N.I. 
with its Natiotialbt basis appealed to the left wing, usually 
Marxist parties* and added to its strength both ceotratiy and 
locally by increasing co-operation with the Communist-con¬ 
trolled Trade Union Federation (S.O.B.SJ.), and with the 
Communist Party (the P.K.L). The Socialist Party and the 
P.N.L had a great deal in common as as ideology and 
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progranxmc were concejned. But the wounds of earlier attacks by 
the P.N.I. on Sjahrir remained open and Sjahrir himself often 
displayed an intellectual airogance. Hicse personal considcra- 
tions prevented the two parties from finding any basis for co¬ 
operation, 

Fmallvj in June 1953^ the uneasy coalition of Masjuim and 
P.N.I. came to an end and the Wilopo Cabinet resigned* For 
the next two months, one fonnateur after another tried to find 
some basis on which another coalition of these two tnain parties 
could be resumed. They failed* The result was a Cabinet 
dominated by the P-N.I. which took the four portfolios of Prime 
Minister, Foreign Affairs, Finance, and Economic Affairs, 
There were three portfolios given to Islamic organizations: the 
Nahdatui Ulama, which had broken a year before from the 
Masjunu in which it represented the light wing^ had a Vice- 
Prime Minister, and Mruisters for Rehgioits and Social AlTairs 
respectively; the Moslem Political Federation Part^- (P.ST.I.) 
had the portfolios of Gommunicatiom and of Public VVelfare* 
The remaining posts w^ere held by extreme Nationalist parties 
(the Greater Indonesian Federation held those of a Vice- 
Prime Minbter, Home Affairs, Public Works, and tlie Progres¬ 
sive Faction held Defence), and by left-wing or pro-Commiinist 
parties (Education portfolio went to a well-known left-wing 
non-party man]; Information and Health wxre taken by die 
PeopIe^s Federation Party nominees, Labour by the Partai 
Buruh (Labour Party), and Agriculture by tliat of the Peasants^ 
Association, Tlic Communists did not join the Gabinct as a 
parly, but they had their spokesmen there and~a very impor¬ 
tant addition—the Commtinist-led All Indonesian Federation 
of Trade Unions (S«O.B.S.l.) at once expressed its support. 
Thus, whilst the majority of membets of tlic present Cabinet 
are not Communists, the Communist Party has achieved a por¬ 
tion in which its nianocmTing genius can find plenty of scope. 
Indeed^ as between the P,N.I. and the P.R.L it is now a ques¬ 
tion of w'ho uses whom. The P.N.I. will probably not hesitate 
CO me the P.K.I. as an ally against the Masjtimi; the P,KJ., 
amdous to avoid any type of religious State, will find many allies 
in the PhN. 1 . But these two parties will be rivals for the support 
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of many smaller political parties which cannot be identified 
with a religiously based parly like the Niasjunu- As for other 
religiom parties—the Christian and the Catholic—they are both 
di\'ided as to whether or not they support the p^ent CabmeL 
Thus there is as yet no political equilibrium in the R.epublic, 
nor can there be imlcss and until the issue is taken out of the 
personal political jigsaw of Djakarta and put to tlte people. Eve^ 
one of the thirteen Cabinets has been committed to holding the 
first General Election. It is now generally rccognited that such 
an election is essential. For if Cabinets can come and go as the 
result of individual decisions or personal clashcsj the whole idea 
of parliamentary government is undermined, and the machinery 
orgovemment and military administratlonsulfcr. Further, since 
political life is so much concentrated in Djakarta, the scat of 
government, those fissiparous tendencies, always just below the 
surface in a c untry geographically constructed like Indonesia, 
begin to assume dange ous proportions. 

Before the present Cabinet took office, steps were taken with 
a view to holding die first General Election in 1953- Local elec¬ 
tions held in the Minahasa (June 195*^)^ 

1951], and in Makassar (August-September 1951)1 provided 
useful experience on which to base elections for the whole of the 
countjy. Then, on April til, 1953, an Electoral Law was enacted 
by the Provisional Parliament, signed by the President, and 
promulgated by the Minister of Justice. Basic points of the 
Electoral Law arc these; {i) all dtkccng of eighteen and over, 
and married people of younger age, have the right to vote 
irrespective of their sex, property, status, or residence; (e) thi^ 
electors elect directly the members of the Consrituent .Assembly 
and the Parliament; (3) the voting trill be by secret ballot; [4) 
the electoral system used is to be a proportional electoral sys^ 
tern; the country is divided into 16 consiituttncics (3 for Java, 
1 for Djakarta Metropolitan area, 3 for Sumatra, 3 for Kajiman- 
tan, 2 for Sulawesi, i for Maluku, a for Lesser Sunda^ Islands, 
and I for West Irian); and (5) provision is made for indepen* 
dents to stand as candidates as well as for political party 
nominees. The basis of voting is that for every i 50,000 people 
one delegate should he elected for the Constituent Assembly 
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iind for every 300^000 people^ one dde^te should be elected 
for the uni-cameral P^irliamcm. 

As soon as the Electoral Law passed, the provincial 
governors were instructed to noTninate candidates for the dec-* 
toral committees^ Nine men and womens mainly Members of 
Parliaments were named as the Central Electoral Committee 
and civil servants were sent to the provinces to report and ad¬ 
vise on electoral procedure and preparations^ At this point the 
Wilopo Government fdJ* The P*N*L Govemment which suc¬ 
ceeded it, like all its predecessors, was committed to the holding 
of a General Election,^ and on April 16, 1955, it was announced 
that elections for Parliament and the Constituent Assembly 
w^ould be held on September 29th and Decemher 15th, 
1955, respectively. Time schedules were givein except for some 
areas. 

In any country the Government in powder tends to have 
initial advantages w^hen the time comes for a General Election. 
This is specially true m Indonesia which has achieved less 
political equilibrium tlian the other newly independent AsLiii 
countries. By the beginning of 1955 the main political parties 
had already shown their trump cards. The P.N.I. scored a high 
mark by having as one of the visitors at their annual Confer¬ 
ence no less a man than President Sukarno. The P,K.I. with 
the approval of the Central Electoral Committee and the 
Minister of Justice has evolved the shrewd volc-catching em¬ 
blem of'P*KT. and Non-Party' which enables them to bring 
under their umbrella a large number of uncommitted candi¬ 
dates with vaguely Marxist views. Just how svell this policy 
w^orks is indicated in their first published list of non-party people 
who will stand as candidates on the P.K.f. ticket; they include 
two well-known painters, a University lecturer, several admini¬ 
strative people attaclicd to provincial governors’ offices and to 
the West Irian Bureau, youth leaders;^ trade union officials and 
one man whose publicized qualification Ls" member of the Indo¬ 
nesian football team’. Some of these candidates could un¬ 
doubtedly contribute to the welfare of the country, but the 
pohdeal result is that the P.K.L becomes a puppet master. The 
Masjumi and the Socialist Party are seemingly concentrating 
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on attack in their first election canter. The present Government^ 
the>' complain^ has (ailed to deal with the problem of security 
whilst the country's economy and the standard of U^dtig of the 
people have sharply declined. They say, with somejustificarion, 
that corruption has increased, although since the Election cam¬ 
paign may be said to have started, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs resigned folloHing criticism of hk Department's licence 
abuses. And they point to the fact that whilst AJi Sastroamid* 
jojok Government does not actually depend on the P.K.L for 
its majority, the P.NT. is cffecdvely the P.K.L*s ^lengthening 
piece'. This is certainly much too simple an ana])^is of the 
P.N J., an evaluadon which is influenced by many personalities. 
The General Election will not setde any of these problems; in 
the words of Natslr*^s weekly hikmoh^ *it will not be a magie 
Open Sesame to rapid prosper!t>% but will give a real picture 
of pohdcal strengths, and, by bringing about greater stability, 
purify and strengthen democracy". 

Indonesia faces problems almost as great as those which India 
so successfully overcame; difficulties of communicadonSj by sea 
and land; the need of trained olficials; the lack of records; the 
task of printing voting sheets in local languages as well as Bahasa 
Indonesia; ihc use ofsymbols wliich arc intelligible to those who 
can neither read nor write—still the majority; tlie olKervancc 
of a secret baUot; the guarantee as far as possible from local 
pressure either by the mo^uc, by the landlord, or moneyed cm- 
players. The problem of insecurity, mainly in Amboina, West 
Java and South Sulawesi, is one w^hich India did not face* 
Bui in Burma, where a General Election was held, lasting over 
a period of several months, as the Indonesian Elections may 
well do, the Government w^as faced with a rebellion by Com* 
munists and by Karens as formidable as those which (hcc the 
Government in Djakarta. Indonesians who followed the elec¬ 
tions in these two newly independent countries felt that here 
W'as a ehaUcngc to themselves. Machinery may be imperfect 
and the people may be Ic^ politically conscious m Indonesia 
than they were in India and Burma. But a General Election? 
apart fiiomgiring authority lo a representarive Parliament, is in 
itself a tremendously important education in democracy. 
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The main parties which will go to the poll are the Masjmru, 
the P.N.l.j the Socialist Party^ and the Communisi Party^ \Vhat 
wll be their programmes, how far they will gatlicr into their 
fold some of the satellite parties, will only begin to emerge aj 
the target date of the election is discussed* 

The Afasjumi 

The Masjumii the largest political party, is scarcely a party 
in the Western sense of that word; it h based on Islam and its 
beginnings were in the mosqut^ rather than in the committee 
room- Since at least 90% of Indonesians are professing Muslims^ 
visiting the mosque at least on Frida)^, the Masjumi reflects 
their cverj'day lives, and, only secondarily, a political doctrine 
and an election programme* This is its strongest organizadonai 
advantage, although it is its w'ealcest dialectical basis* Indeed, 
until party polidcal life means more than h docs at the present 
time, the Masjumi can sdll carry on widiout any clearly 
thought^ut political programme. 

A parallel with the Indian Nadonal Congress might suggest 
itself, but it would, be misleading; the Indian National Congress 
tliough predominandy Hindu, because xixe majoHty of Indians 
were Hindus, was not based on Hinduism; secondly, the Con¬ 
gress developed as the countr>''-\side organization for indepen- 
dcnccp Avliereas the Masjumi, aJthough it had a narionalisdc 
basis, did not reflect a struggle against colonial rule. The Mas¬ 
jumi was formed during ihc days of Japanese occupation; it 
brought under one banner the variety of oirganlzations which 
had a common Islamic basis, the Mohammadiah, formed in 
the 'twenties, the NahdatuI Ulama,* and the Partaj Sarckat 
Islam Indonesia. On November yth, 1945, three months after 
the proclamation of independence, the Masjumi was acknow¬ 
ledged the only political Islamic organization^ All Muslim reli* 
gious leaders in Java, Sumatra, and Madura were members, 
and most larger landowners and business men, whilst the heads 
of ’siilagesj often Hadjis, who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca^ were included in its ranks. It was loosely organized, 
since its cadres coincided widi those of the country's religious 
formations. Its programme as accepted in the spring of 1946 
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when the country wa^ still in the throes of post-war political 
struggle reflects the more progressive thought amongst that sec¬ 
tion of its members who werc^ roughly speaking, religious 
SocialJstSp 

The Masjumi became an integral part of the national life 
at the end of 1946 when it established the Indonesian Associa- 
tion of Islamic Peasants- Through this organizadon, monq/' 
was channelled which wa$ paid as zakat (a voluntary contri¬ 
bution to the community); 5% of the crop from irrigated land; 
10% of the crop from non-iiTigated land; 2^% of money saved 
during the year; 2% of rescr\^e capital; 2% of a merchant's 
trade capital; one of every forty head of cattle. Village boards 
made the assessment and money which was collected in this 
way was used to help poor and landless peasants; loans were 
made at a much cheaper rate than the Chinese moneylender 
had always imposed, and buying and selling co-operadves were 
introduced. So important was the organization in Central and 
East Ja^'a that by the middle of 1948 most of the area under 
Republican control was covered by it. A parallel organizadonj 
similarly under the Masjumi^ the Indonesian Islamic Commerce 
Organizadon (Sarekat Dagang Islam Indonesia), collected 
zakat from merchants and its success was such that it formed a 
Bank to adv'nncc credit and help people to start business. 

This type of organization, developed during the country's 
post-war struggle for independence, suggested a social wtlfrirc 
State in which the Masjumi provided most of the administra¬ 
tive framework. The views held by the majority of the Masjumi^s 
Executive Council can be summarized thus; 

' 1- Complete independence of Indonesia. 

Eollp^ving of and emphasis upon the principles of social 
justice and democracy found in Islam. 

'3. A mixed economy should be foUowed—co-operative, 
socialistic, and capitalistic. 

^4. Emphasis should be on the co-operative sector with the 
State advancing credit to develop this. 

"5. As the Govenunent acquires sufficient capital and ad¬ 
ministrative personnel, it should gradually nationalize 
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transport, communications, mining, oU-production, large 
plantations, and any large-scale industry so long as sacii 
nationalization is to the country’s best interests. 

"6, Small-scale economic enterprise on an indi\ 4 dual basis — 
so long as it is not uncontrolled —h socially healthy, in 
particular because it develops indiYidual initiative and 
responsibility. 

'7. Foreign capital is welcome so long as it is non-politicai 
and so controlled that the Indonesian worker is protected 
and excessive profits are not taken out of the country. 

‘B. In non-nationalized economic enterprises the Govern¬ 
ment should ensure that owners of the capital do not take 
excessive profits and that the workers share hi the profits* 

•9. Absolute neutrality in the "^Cold War^'i alignment with 
neither U.S-S.R. nor U.S.A/ 

This outline of Masjumi principles is substantially the same 

1955. Independence is now an accomplished fact. Two Mas- 
jufni Governments, led by Natsir and Sukiman respectively, 
have been put to the tes t* Two wings of the party arc no w easily 
distinguishable. At the conference in Augtisi 1952, the left wing 
gained control of tlie Executive Council and Natsir was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman. The programme which was adopted stressed 
that the Republic should be based on Islamic teachings guaran¬ 
teeing the freedom and security of all citizens* Government 
structure should be in the fornt of a Presidential system, with 
the President as chief executive responsible to a People’s As- 
sentbly which should consist of a Parliament representing Lhe 
people and a Senate rcprcseniing administrative regions. Full 
and equal political, social, and ecoaontic rights must be given 
to women. Rapid industrialization was called Ibr to enable 
Indonesia to be independent of the need to imporE indusirial 
goods and to provide avenues of employment. Foreign capital 
w^as WTicomed. Nationalization of essential industries was advo¬ 
cated, the order of priorir>' being the circulation bank, essential 
communications, public welfare enterprises, and mines* Workers 
should receive "social wages" in addition to ordinary wage pay¬ 
ments to assure a reasonable living standard for a family of man, 
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wife, and nvocKildrcn. On international affairs, the programme 
stated that any land of foreign dominatioii was contraiy to 
Islamic principJes- Indonesian forcigrii policy should be aimed 
at the maintenance of world peace and the cultivation of friendly 
relations with all countries but particularly with those countries 
believing in God and democracy. Foreign aid could be accepted 
but only on condition that it did not involve any military or 
political commitments or place restrictions on Indonesian 
sovereignty. West Irian must be transferred to the Republic* 
Indonesia should actively participate in the United Nations* 

This programme^ combined with the election of Natsir as 
Chairman, was regarded by the right wing as a move towards 
a form of Socialism. The extreme right-\%ing seciionj the Nahda- 
tuJ Ulama, withdrew from the Masjumi and made an alliance 
with the Partai Saiekat Islam Indonesia (P.S.I.I.) and the 
Partai Is^tam to form an Ail Indonesia Muslim League which 
aims at "materialising happiness for the people and die State in 
accord with the teachings of Islam*, This group now has a 
meablc parliamentary faction working for a specifically Islamic 
State. The Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (P.S.LI.) consists of 
the older generation of die Masjumi, men who fundamentally 
oppose Socialism and Cotnmunisnt on religious grounds. They 
split with, the Masjumi partly because of bitter opposition to 
any negotiadom with the Dutch, partly because of the close 
association of some of the leaders of Sjahriris group* and—a vital 
point m Indonesian politics’—because a separate party pro¬ 
vided several of its leaders wiili ckdiins to Cabinet posts* The 
importance of this new All Indonesian Muslim League remains 
to be seen, but it is likely to canalize right-wing Islamic opinion. 

More extreme than this League is the Darul Islam (the 
Islamic State) which is not a political party but which standi 
logically with the Masjumi and the P-S J.I. Darul Islam bears a 
relationship to the Marumi which is in some ways sinulat to 
that of tile Hindu Mahassaba to the Indian National Congress- 
It is fanatica] in policy and terroristic In practice. Whilst the 
Masjmtu officially would dissociate itself from Darul Island the 
Masjunu*s half-hearted suppression of ilie movement is partly 
bused on support for its ideas amongst the more extreme 
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Muslims* particularly those who are opposed to any Western tn- 
Buence, ITiere is, for cjcaniple, only a very thin dividing line 
between the Masjumi and DaniJ Islam in ideas which are held 
by many Achinese; they believe not only in a theocratic State 
based on. Islam* bui in an Islamic worldp To them the Arab 
^v-orld is die advance guard; in the first stages* tliia may involve 
support for the Anglo-^American ’world against that of the Com¬ 
munist countries^ since their \ictory would mean control of 
strategic bases fiom which to m^ikc a further conquest. The 
difference between this extreme vic’W and Darul Islam is one of 
tactics rather tlian of ideas. 

Darul IsLam is confined mainly to Java. It arose in Central 
and East-central Java and in the west^ around Frcanger, where 
extreme Islamic views prevailed. The leader* Kartosuwiijo* had 
his own Islamic sdifX^I in West Java* organised conferences in 
March r948 for die avowed purpose of mobilizing local units 
against the Dutch; this defence organization, consisting of 
Mohammedan Hizbullah units of the Masjumi, adopted the 
name Darul Islam and v^jj early in its career decided to form 
an autonomous State: die Negara Darul Islam. It was run on 
Islamic lines as completely as die Border Regions of China 
Avere run along Commiinist lines in the period before the Com¬ 
munists w^Du control over the whole of that country. Tiic Darul 
Isbm State in West Ju’va had its own army* its Islamic schools^ 
and its otvn system of taxatlonp At first it was loyal to die Repub¬ 
lic and it formed a hard core of resistance to the Dutch at a time 
Avhen Republican leadera were still carrying on negotiations 
under die auspices of the United Nations OAmmiitee. But after 
the second military action, when Republican resistance was well 
organized and the days of compromise were dearly over* the 
local leaders of Darul Islam degenerated into a local terrorist 
organization bent on maintaining its own separate existence. So 
far had its original leadership lost control^ that local leaders 
combined widt Dutch troops to diirupt the Republic; in certain 
villages they co-opcratcd with the DuTch renegade Wqstcrling* 
forcing the Republic to take steps to suppress them. In the first 
instanccp Mohammed Natsir, Chairman of the Political Council 
of the Masjumi, attempted to meet disloyalty by political 
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warfarCj by a Masjiuni-spomorcd campaign of p^alnpl^lcl^ and 
speeches aimed at contrasting the religious ideas of Islam with 
the distorted, terroristic activities of Danil Islam. His plan had 
some mcasiire of success; it drew away many people who had 
originally been attracted to Darnl Ishim wddi sincerely held, if 
tmatical, views ofan Islamic State* But the terrorists remained, 
and remain unlil now^ when they arc a threat to the stability of 
the Republic in West Java and may find support in other pans 
of the country where there h frustration and agrarian unrest. 


Partus based an J^^nthmlism 

Since Nationalism is a more dynamic political concept than 
Islam, and since the politically minded youth arc often only 
incidentally Muslims^ the Pariai Nasional Indonesia {Indo^ 
nesian National Party)—generally known as the P,N.L—had 
the inirial advantage of a airong political appeal. It was the 
largest political party m the early days of the Republic, Both 
President Sukarno and Dr, Hatta supported a P.N.I. Govern¬ 
ment for a few weeks following the Proclamation of Indepen¬ 
dence* Most of its present leaders came into prominence at that 
time, and hold their positions by virtue of this association. 

The P-N.L has alw^ays had a much more closely-knit if smaller 
organization than ihe Masjumi and a far more closely co¬ 
ordinated policy. Until the transfer of power, the NadonaUst 
basis of the P.N.I. enabled idrto put forward Nationalbtic 


slogans which attracted many on the left who were not pri¬ 
marily concerned vrith Islamic ideas, and those who were not 
attracted by the Marxism of Social Democracy or of Com¬ 
munism. It was always opposed to any compromise ^vith the 
Dutch, and its leaders, unlike Sjahrir of the Socialist Party, did 
not assume the pcjs^ibili ties of agreement through peaceful nego¬ 
tiations. Thus it was strongly opposed first of all to the Linggad- 
jad Agreement and then to that of Renville. 

The P.N. 1 . drew^ its members from the middle classes w ho 
w'cre not attracted by the Masjumi nor by Marxism, the small 
proportion of business men, and many men who had served 
in the lower ranks of bureaucracy In Dutch times. The leaders 
how'cver came from the ranks of those Nationalists who belonged 
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to the earlier P.N.L Dr. Gani, who was its Chairman m 19461 
Dr* All SastroamidjojOj oaotime J-limsicr of EUiucadonij then 
Ambassador 10 Wasliingtoa and now Prime Minister; and 
Sujoiio Hadinoto, Chairman in 1948. This group of able, 
experienced men, wcil-known for their earlier part in the 
Nationalist struggle, has enabled the P*N.I. to play an impor¬ 
tant role in success!vi: Governments. Tlius^ whilst tlie Party, as 
such, has far less following in the country than the Masjunii, 
whiisE it does not reach into every village and bets the adv’un- 
tagts of the iVfasjumi in its mie through the mosques, the P.N. 1 . 
is second only to the Masjmni in numbers. The leaders of the two 
parries have maintained a bitter rivalry throughout for power 
in successive Governments* Like the Masjumt, it has a left wing, 
which h near to the Socialist Party* But it always put National¬ 
ism first. Sujono Hadinoto, when he was Chairman, formubted 
its goal as a Socialistic society which he maintained could not 
he won until ^national freedom and a sovereign national State' 
were attained. Now that that national struggle is over, the 
objective of a Socialist society would not be admitted by most 
P*N*I. leaders today. The Socialists combined in their National- 
ism the ideas of national independence and a Socialist State of 
society: the two were always consciously integrated. This was 
not so in the case of the P.N.L Yet during the past two or three 
years the left wnng of the P.NT. has had a great deal of inBuence 
in formulating its policy. At its sixth National Congress in 
Surabaya in December 1952, a policj' statement was imani- 
mously accepted which may emerge as an Indonesian adapta¬ 
tion of Marxist principles . The poll deal conception embodied 
in this statement was ‘defined as '‘Marhacnism^^ (or “prole- 
tarianism**} tvhich sets the objective of achieving a form of 
socialism “conforming to the established tradirion of mutual 
assistance (gotong ^ojong)”^ The P*NJ- call this socio- 
nationalistn, and they envisage a Sodahst society based on the 
peasaniryv who are the most important, the workers, the youth, 
and ilic women. They reject the Marxist doctrine of class 
struggle in the conditions of Indonesia, and believ^e that a 
Socialist society wiU be finally established not after a transi¬ 
tional period of capitalism, as the Maixists do, but m a direct 
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transition Com a reudal-communal society to a SocialisL society. 
The trend of thinking is fairly clear, although there Is as yet no 
specific progTamme laid down by the P.N.I. It may not be 
acceptable either to the Comiminists or to the Socialists, but It 
has an economic idea as its basis, not, as In the case of the 
Masjumi, a religious concept. At its seventh and largest Congress 
in Bandung In December 1954, the P.N.I. delegates, representing, 
it was said, 7,000,000 registered members, rcafiinned this policy 
of Marhaenism, and the P.N.I. as the political party through 
which radical and Tevolutionary changes in Indonesian society 
could he achieved. But the main Resolution related to inter¬ 
national affairs rather than to any practical working out of 
Marhaenist policy. Here it was on easier grounds. Always un¬ 
compromisingly committed to non-involvement in the 'cold 
war*, the Resolution went on to support the five principles of co¬ 
existence. It also suggested that the abolition of the Indoncsian- 
Dutch Union should be followed by tlie aboUdon or the replace- 
mcni of ah Round Tabic Conference agreements affecting 
financial and economic fields. Extremely important as these 
questions of economic involvement with Holland undoubtedly 
arc in the economy of Indonesia, the P.N.I., like other political 
parties, uses it as an alibi for a sounder economic policy of its 
own. 

Just as the Masjumi bas its satellite parties, based on a more 
extreme Islam, so too tlic P.N.I. has the potential allegiance of 
a number of smaller parties, based on Nationalism. The Largest 
one—Partai Petsatuan Indonesia Raja (Greater Indonesia 
Federation)^—has nineteen seats in the present Parliament. It 
was formed in December 194S by members of the P.N.I. who 
did not support its fierce opposition to Dr. Hatta's concessions 
to the Dutch. It was joined by civil servants, many of whom had 
spent most of their lives in Dutch administration. Largely con¬ 
fined to Java, the leaders came mainly from Javanese aristo¬ 
cratic circles, and their paternalistic attitude towards the masses 
prevented them from attracting younger and ntore progressive 
members. But it has always included extremely able men in its 
ranks who have played an important p.irt in the life of the 
Republic, not so much because of their political views but 
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because of their special experience. The Chairman, Mr. Wong- 
sonegoro, is a good example. In Dutch times he held juridical 
posts in the Sultanate of Solo and was Regent of Sragen. In 
Republican days he was Home ABairs Minister in Hatta’s 
Cabinet, after acting as Governor of Central Java, In the critical 
da>'s which followed the downfall of the WUopo Cabinet, he, 
with Presidential assistance, was the only man who could act 
as a successful formateur. In Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo's Cabinet, 
which resulted, he was the Vice-Prcmicr. In November 1954, 
^vhen the Cabinet was re^shuffled, he still supported the present 
government, even though it meant a split in the P.LR, At this 
moment it was highly significant of the balancing position which 
the P.I.R, holds in the government, that the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Afiairs was given to a P.I.R, man. Professor Rooseno. It 
was the failure of this Ministry, and the widespread criticism of 
Mr, Iskak, its Minister, which led to the crisis. Professor 
Rooseno’s background ts typical of that of most of the P.LR. 
leaders; prorcssionally ati architect (he worked as a young man 
with President Sukarno in Bandung), he served as a civil ser¬ 
vant in Dutch limes. When the Republic W'as proclaimed he 
played his part in tlie intellectual life of the country; he was one 
of the founders of Gadjah Mada University and afterwards 
lectured tlicrc and in Bandung on architecture and engineering. 
He then became Minister of Public Works in Dr. Ali Sastroami- 
djojo’s first Cabinet before he was transferred to the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. 

Thus, the P.I.R. plays a much more important role in the 
government today than it has ever played ^fore. And foreign 
observers who, obsessed by the bogy of Communism, tend to 
overlook this point when they h^tily suggest that Dr, Alt 
Sastroamidjojo's government only c.xists by virtue of the votes 
wUdi the P,K.T, can command in Parliament. In the country, 
it is doubtful where the P.I.R., now' the second largest national¬ 
ist party in Parliament, stands. In Its leadership, the VVongsone- 
goro group, which advocated support for the present govern¬ 
ment, was able to command a majority (17 out of 19 votes), but 
in the country, its members arc seemingly critical and may 
become part of the opposition. 
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Secondly, die Partai Indonesia Raya (Parindra) with six 
seats in Parliameni. This was formed in 1935 in Solo by Mi^ 
SuTDSD for the purpose of impro^ng Indonesian coDditions 
through co-opcratioii ivith the Dutch administration- Later, in 
1941, its policy was still co-operation, and * Indon^Ja Merdcka*, 
which was its objective, did not imply separation from die 
Netherlands- At its Ninth Congress in Djakarta in August 1952, 
Mr* Suroso, the Chairman, and now Minister of Social Affairs, 
said that the programme of Paiindra was still based on faith in 
the Almighrj', on the objective of a Socialist society, ^nd on 
opposition to aU forms of capitalism and imperiaikm. Whilst 
foreign capital was needed to develop Indonesia's wealthy he 
believedj it must be 30 restricted as not to stific the growth of 
nadonal capital. He suggested a dualist economy, combining 
private enterprise and planned economy; a free * liberal economy 
based solely on private enterprise could only develop into a 
capitalist pattern \ On foreign policy, he strongly opposed any 
participation in a Pacific Pact, since this would be in conflict 
with an independent foreign policy* 

Portia based &n Marxism 

Unlike the Masjumi and the P-N.I. with a knomi potential 
group of smaller satellite parties which may move in such a 
direction as to secure the victory of either in a General Election, 
the Socialist Party stands alone. Although it is a Marxist Party 
it is dirided on fundamental differences of tactics as well as 
theory from the Conunumsx Party, the P.KJ* Further, it has 
no allegiance to Moscow* In the early days of the Republic, two 
Socialist groups, one led by Sjahrir, the other by Amir Sjaii- 
fiiddin, combined to form the Partai Sosialls Indonesia (P.S-I^ 
as it is generally called). From its earliest days a division existed 
in the Party based on personal loyalty as well as on political doc¬ 
trine. Sjahrir, intellectual, aloof from the mnsscs, and Sjari- 
fuddin, brilliant and warm-hearted, disagreed on such funda¬ 
mental matters as an alignment with the Soviet Union and 
revolutionary^ acdritics based on class struggle. Sjarifuddiu, 
Sjahnr told him at the end of 1947, wtiuld have to decide 
whether he was first a Natiomlist or firet a Conxmunist. When 
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the split occurred in February 1948^ Sjahrir's group formed the 
Indonesian SocialLst Party, and Sjaiifuddin tesok his followers 
some months later into the Communist Party. With them he 
took a leading part in the Madiun rebellion. He was shot at the 
end of 1948 for his part in this iU-Limed, disloyal, and disastrous 
affair. 

The Indonesian Socialist Party was 'weaJtcned by Sjari- 
fuddin's disaffection, and to this day it has never found amongst 
its leaders anyone with his appeal to the masses* On the other 
hand, it was stronger because it was united* In Sjalirir it had a 
leader of integrity^ a man who had consisEentty supported the 
Nationalist Movement in underground work during Japanese 
occupation; hbs brilliant advocacy of Indonesia's cause before 
die United Nations gave him the standing of a world statesman; 
his writings reflected a clear, philosophic mind, constructive and 
courageous* All these are qualities wliich are invaluable in a 
Socialist Party and it is undoubtedly true that Sjahrir attracted 
into its ranks a large number of young idealists, students, intcl- 
lectualsj civil serv'antSj and professional people. In the da^-s of 
national struggle he was as important to the country amongst 
those ranks as President Sukarno was in his peculiarly dramatic 
challenge 10 the masses. But whilst President Sukarno still holds 
his position as President of the Republic and retains his popu¬ 
larity amongst the people, Sjahrir has increariugly mlated him¬ 
self, refusing to sanction die ccKjperadon of his Party in succes-^ 
sive Governments. Individual members have become Ministers 
but the Party in Parliament plays the role of a constructive 
opposidon. For some time, young though he was, he played 
the role of elder statesman; Ministers con$ultcd him and his 
word counted in the making of Cabinets as well as of policies. 
But as AOnisters gained experience, Sjahrir retreated into the 
bxackground. He developed the Cripprian moral arrogance 
without the Crippaian austerity. He had little contact with the 
masses* 

It w^as probably a question of personalities rather than policies 
which kept the ^cialist Party out of the three Cabinets of the 
Republic. Had SjsLhrir been in the Government, he could have 
rallied round himself and his Party kft-wnng members of the 
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Masjujni and die P.N.I. a$ wtU as those ofodier smalicr parties. 
Either as the Government or as the Opposldonj the ^cialJst 
Parly could have played an important Tole, giving a cohesion 
to Indoncesan poUrical life which it lacks at the moment. But 
Sjahrir has adopted a policy of the sidchnes rather than of the 
centre of the stage* believing that lus special contribution to 
Indonesia is that of training the nucleus of an efficient Socialist 
Parry. Round the Party in Djakarta he has collected some of 
the ablest young people in the country^ men and women who 
have the idealisdc approach of the Independeni Labour Party 
in England in the ^twenties. Outside Java* the Party has 
brandies* especially in Sumatra* in Kalimantan, and Sulawesi. 
As a rule* the members consist of professional people* civil ser- 
vanis and teachers* v^xiters and joumalistSp and sometimes trade 
union ofBcials-i For some years they have organisced trajning 
schools* gcuerally of three months^ duration* where Socialism 
studied in its theory and in application to the conditions of 
Indonesia. When the Party held its first conference in Bandung 
(February^ 1952)* it adopted a statement analysing the position 
of Socialism irj Asia. Placing the empliasLs as Sjahrir himadf has 
always done on the psychological basis of Socialism* die state¬ 
ment compared the rise of Socialism In Asia widi that in Europe^ 
Asian society in general did not experience * the revolution for 
the emancipation of the individual nor the struggle of liberalism 
against feudalism ’ %vhich characterized Western Socialism^ until 
tlic twcnticdi century* ‘it a wallcd-in and ificarcerated 
society** Whereas in the Western %s'or]d Socialism developed 
parallel with the movement for individual freedom, in Burma* 
India, and Indonesia the impact of Western imperialism was 
to slow dowTi sfxilal progress* the alliance of Western impcrial- 
ism Aslan feudalism had a common aim m maintaining 
primitive agrarian and feudal conditions* TTierefore the Socialist 
movc^nt developed as an attack on the alliance of foreign 
colonialism and its own feudalismu 

Socialism^ it continued* ^is democracy in Its most per¬ 
fect fonm* It regards the ^‘spirit and mentality of Comin- 
fonnism^' as completely contrary to the Socialism based on 
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democracy as we see it -.. ‘"distinct from the Fascist or Com- 
informist totsilitariaii systems, it is com-inced that Socialism 
can only be impJemented if the people as a whole fully and 
aedvely participated in its implementaiiou*^. The party’s eco¬ 
nomic aims were stated as ‘"sccurit>' for each inhabitant to 
abolish unemployment^ to increase prosperity^ to eepand pro- 
duedon^ and to attain a more equal dbtribudon of income 
and wealth—to increase the level of production by the aboli¬ 
tion of unsuitable methods of production because of their 
outdated* irratioualj and iurlRcicnt character and to improve 
the technique of production in all fields with the rational 
utilization of the difierent natural resources which arc still 
uncxploited in Indonesia”/ 

The statement beats the impriut orSjahrir’'s analytical mind. 
But political analysis is sterile unless h is applied to existing 
conditions. In Indonesia* as in India* the majority of the elec¬ 
torate arc still illiterate and they arc still lacking the strong 
social sense to which Socialism makes its ^ppc^. A Socialbt 
Party must depend for its electoral success on peasants and 
workers, and altiiough Sjahrir himself has more than once 
expressed the ‘dangers when the iutclfigenisia [are] alienated 
from the common people ** his politically trained cadres do not 
yet reach them. This is the problem of die Socialist Party be¬ 
tween now- and a General Section. Failure to recognize this 
problem in the Indian Socialist Part>^ deprived it of its rok as a 
constructive Opposition and ultimately as the alternative to 
Congress. 

The Comntmisi Party {Pariai Kommami Indonesia) 

The Communist Party, the P*KJ.s follows the pattern of any 
other Conununist Party in a colonial country. Revolutionary 
ideas were introduced by Westerners into the Nationalist move¬ 
ment; a split occurred between the moderates and extremists, 
piimariJy on the methods by which colonial rule could be over¬ 
thrown; the extremist section found its inspiration and leadcr- 
ship in the Russian Revolution and formed a Communist Party 
in r9^0* which became a branch of tlic Comintern some months 
la ten Its members w'orked on two fionis; in the nationalist 
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movement and among the workers. At that time, the nationalist 
movement, Sarckat Islam, as we have already seen in the 
chapter "Islam* Marxism, and Nationalism", was firmly in the 
hands of such devout Muslims as Hadji Agus Salim and 
Tjokioaminoto. They argued convincingly that Islam and C-om- 
mufiism were incompatible, and the Contmuni^is were unable 
to capture the movementi But they had greater success among 
the ux^rkcrs who ifisdiictively responded lo an economic appeal, 
and the then Contmunist leaders, Semaun* Alimin, Musso, and 
Tan Mai aka, vrere all actively engaged in agitation in the early 
'twenties, and the first federation of twenty-two trade unions 
wa$ \irtually a Communist organisation* Semaun, die first 
President of the P.KT., organized labour unions in Serna rang 
and, foUo^sdng an incilemenl to the railway worker? strike in 
19^3, he was exiled. He later formed the Union of Indies Sea¬ 
men in Amsterdam* and acted its a liaison between the Comin¬ 
tern, the P.K.L* and the Perhimpoenan Indonesia in Holland, 
Alimin, who is Chairman of ihc RK.L today, worked among 
the Union of Civil Servants and the I,ongshorcmcn and Sca- 
mcn^s Unionj he escaped in 1925 from the country^, but kept up 
his revolutionary contacts from Malaya. Musso was an executive 
memher of the P.K.l. and an active strike leader until he was 
exiled after the failure of strikes in He returned in 1948 

and waji maiuly responsible for the Madiun rebellion, as a 
result of which he was captured and shot. Tan Malaka, after a 
political training in Moscow, was one of the most active Com¬ 
munists in the '^twenties. He too exiled for organisdng strike 
action. 

The early "nventics savv a rapid increase in strike action and 
in membership of the trade unions. The Communists were un¬ 
able to capture control of Sarekat Iskm, but in the struggle 
between them for leadership of the u^orkers, they were power¬ 
ful enough in to form the first federation of twenty-two 
trade umons. In 19^24, both Alimin and Semauti attended the 
Congress in Canton organized by the Red International of 
Labour Unions. On their return, in accordance with the Com¬ 
munist line laid down in Canton* tlicy intensilicd tltcir activities 
in the imiona and two years later were responsible for the 
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gcncnil uprising. It met \vj\h much less response than titc Ckim- 
mnnists expected, ’With the exception of Btintcn and the west 
coast of Sumatra. The Dutch suppressed it vdth extreme ruth- 
iessnessj outlawed most of the Communist leaders^ and sup¬ 
pressed the Party. It did not function again as a legal body until 
November 1945* hut its members, depleted by thousands who 
were exiled to the malarial swamps of Bo^ en DiguJ, condnoed 
to work in die trade unions. 

Communists in Indonesiaj as in every other colonial country 
where a general uprising had been organised foliowiug the 
Canton Congress, were divided on the issue of tlie correctness 
of i ts tinting. AUtrdn and Musso were both Ln favour of it. Tan 
Malaka led the opposition which believed it premature, and 
his following in Sximatra was large enough for AUmin to blame 
him for its failure. Tan Malaka had expressed \dc\vs in the 
Fourth Comintern Congress in Leningrad in 19^22 whidi were 
then regarded as a deviation^ With the knowledge of Sarekat 
Islam's appeal to the masses, and the failure of Communists to 
get control of it, he had argued that Islam in Indonesia must be 
regarded as an expression of nationalisl struggle, and that Com¬ 
munists must adapt their policy accordingly. When he broke 
with the P.K.L after the failure of the general uprbing he joined 
up widi the so-called Trotskyist Cknnmunist Party formed a year 
later in Bangkok. Alimin, Musso, and Sernaun all remained loyal 
to the Cominiem, and all of them spent periods in Moscow. 

This pre-war disseusiem was immediately reflected in die 
early days of the Republic. Many Communists, released in 1942, 
had worked underground during Japanese times. O thers had 
been sent to Ausiraiia and worked there among the trade 
unions, specially the dock workers. Two Communist Parties at 
once came into being: one, led by Aflmin, the other by Tan 
Malaka, Tan Malaka^s party was disbanded following an 
attempt to kidnap Sjabrir and to organize a coup against the 
Republic. Many of hk followers were imprisoned for lifcj and 
Tan Malaka was killed in circumstances witich arc a mystery. 

The P,K.L at Bi^t linked itself with die Sotialbt Pary and 
the smaller Labour Party whilst building it$ own cadres. Those 
were days w'hcn the Republic w'as siruggliiig for its cxi$ience, 
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when no left-wing party could afford to be outside the ranks of 
resistance to Dutch rule. The P,K,I, aimed at capturing the 
leadership of thK struggle through the People's Democratic 
Front which gained many adherents in J^8, especially m Java. 
In February and March t 94 ^^ several Indonesian Communists 
had attended conferences in Calcutta at w^hich the Communist 
line was formulated. In the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and tlic International Youth CongresSj from this time 
onward, the P.K.l, (following the Cominform programme) 
began to advocate the repudiation of all agreements with the 
Dutch (including the Renville Agreement tvhich they had sup¬ 
ported at the time)^ the natioualizadon of all foreign pro¬ 
perties vrithout compensation; alignment widi the Soviet Union; 
the defeat of Anglo-American imperialism; epposidon to the 
Marshall Plan, It was not a convincing programme at a time 
when the country w'as sdll partly occupied by Dutch forces, 
when van Mook was making some headway in building up his 
Federal areas, and when economic blockade was sapping the 
strength of the Republic^ Some of the older Communist leaders 
w'erc far from enthusiastic about this change of policy; National¬ 
ism was to them a$ powerful a force as Communism. But younger 
members who returned from World Congresses in Prague 
(August T947) and Calcutta (February and Mardi 1948) in¬ 
fused with the new party line of active revolution and with 
developments in Eastern Europe including non-co-operation 
with the Marshall Plan, won the day in I ndonesia. 

Their return coincided with the breakdowai of negotiadons 
between Hatta and the Dutch, the long inactivity of the United 
Nations Committee, van Mook^s FedcraUzing plan, and a 
acrica of concessions by Hatta's Government. The People's 
Democratic Fronts through which the P+K.L w’orked, inevitably 
made a strong appeal. Events moved quickly in the summer of 
^1948 when Musso arrived from Moscow, bringing vvith liim his 
GoUw'ald Plan’ as he called it^ Musso, exiled in 1926, had spent 
most of his time in Moscow, He arrived on August 12th, travel- 
ling under the assumed name of Suparto, with Suripno, a bril- 
liant young Commimlst who had been recalled by Dn Hatta to 
explain an agreement he had made on his own accord in 
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Prague for the exchange of Consuk %vith the Soviet Union. Just 
as in r9S4 Alinuii had returned from the International of Red 
Labour Uniom to advocate a general uprising against the 
Dutch^ so in 1948 Musso returned to organize an uprising 
against the Republic. 

Musso at once took over the Party leadership. ‘There arc 
grounds for believing*, Mr. Kahin writes, "that tlie Com¬ 
munists anticipated that their plan 

"would provoke an American-sanctioned Dutch attack 
against the Republic either during or after their seizure of 
power. Indonesia would then become a chaos of guerrilla 
warfare. In die course of die warfare the P.K.I. felt certain 
that it would emc^e in control of the guerrilla movement and 
ultimately, following their expected expulsion of the Dutch, 
in control of Indonesia,*'^ 

Musso was scarcely known to the younger members of the 
P.K.I,, but he spoke with the authoriiy of Moscow, On August 
soth, 1948^ he put forward his policy to die P.K.I. meeting in 
Djogjakarta. The first step was an invitation to the Masjumi 
and the P.N.L to forma 'National Front‘d a move wJiichgained 
time and drew attention to the Republican Government's fruit¬ 
less efforts to defeat the Dutch, ilu'ir refusal, which was ex¬ 
pected, led to a dcuunciation of Hattak co-operarion with 
Umperuilist powersof die Republitk ^rcfbmusi' tendencies^ 
and their Western orientadon. Sukarno and Hattii were " tools 
of America'. The next step was the Madiuu coup on Septem¬ 
ber I4di, The rebel forces were estimated at three to four 
diousand w'eil-armcd men, Tlic P.K.I. had concentrated on 
this area for some time and had its own "Red Army Schoor* A 
rebel administrarion was set up in Mudiuo and broadcast 
appeals were made to people to support their * National Front 
Govemmctit', to do away with, the National Boturgeoisie and 
so on* Prime Minister Hatta at once received offers of support 
to pul dowTt the rebellion from the Dutch. His reply was imme- 
diate: he needed no help. An Emergency Bib empowering the 
President to take measures ^outside the law^ and standing regu- 
ladaus' was passed and the rebellion was soon put down, llie 
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RcpubHcaji army was not affected^ and indeed^ soon as the 
unit£ in Madiim declared their loyalty lo the Republican 
Governmentj danger of d^^l Avar was oven By the end of Sep¬ 
tember, Republican troops had reoccupied Madiim. Some 
tliousarids of prisoners were taken and a certain number of 
Communist guerrillas escaped to the hills. The leaders of the 
rebellion were imprisoned and, later, as Dutch troops entered 
Djogjakarta in December, they w^ere shot—Musso* Sjarifuddin, 
Suripno, Maruto Dartisman^ and Haijono. 

This unsuccessful rebellion not only lost the P.KJ. its ablest 
leaders, it lost them a great deal of support which as a parly 
they have not yet regained. For although it may be true, as 
sorne Communists allege, that the rebellion was premature, that 
it provoked by Dutch agents, the fundamental issue was 
quite dear; the P-K.l. acts on instructions from the Cominfornv 
aUegiance is not to Indonesian Nationalism but to world 
CommunisncL 

Ihc P.K.I. was not suppressed in spite of its disloyalty* Dr. 
Hatta's Government ^vus strengthened by his prompt action, 
and morale: in Djogjakarta measurably improved- But the 
Madiun rebellion w'as quicUy overshadowed by the second 
mihtary action in December ^946, and many Communists 
joined the guerrillas to fight for the Republic* By the time 
sovereignly was transferred in December 1949, events outside 
Indonesia contributed towards tlie prestige of Communism- 
The Chinese Communists had extended their control fixnti the 
small areas round Yenan (where Alimin had once lived with 
Mao Tse-tung) to the whole of China, with the exception of 
Formosa; x^mcrican policy in the Far East had gone a long way 
to substantiate the earlier attacks of P,K.L leaders; Dutch 
colonialism still conirolUng West Irian. 

Today, the P.K.L has fiileeu members in Parliament,, where 
it loses no opportunity of attacking ^Anglo-American im- 
perialbtic plans for w ar’, the re-arming ofjapan, the A-N.Z.U-S* 
Agreement (described the first step towards a Pacific 
N.A.T.O.), the continuatiou of Dutch control in West Irian, 
the large number of Dutch still employed in administration, the 
Dutch Mihtar)' Alission, and Dutch stranglehold of Indonesian 
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economy and trade. The P.K,I. works through a number of 
peace and cultural organiaadons, and advocates a National 
Front. One of its ablest spokesmen, D. N. Aidk of the Central 
Committee, speaking in Palembang in July 1953, reflected die 
influence of Chinese Communism on the Indonesian Party. 
Advocating a National Front, he added that the P.K.l, was 
quite prepared to work together with the national industrialists 
who W'crc already cominced that an imperialist economy would 
not beneflt them. 

In the political Add, the P.K.L has undoubtedly increased 
its influence in the past two years. But its main strength rests in 
its control of the largest federation of trade unions—S.O.B,S.I. 
In a General Election this is where its following wDl be deter¬ 
mined, VVTiilst the leaders of S.O.B.S.I. are almost exclusively 
Communists, this docs not apply in the pro^dncial branches; nor 
does it follow that the masses are Communists. In the General 
Election, whenever it is held, the P.K.L with its potential mass 
support will challenge the Masjumi, just as it challenged Sarckat 
Islam in the ’twenties. Conditions are diflerent, political coa- 
sciottsness has developed through national struggle, but the 
fundamental issue is the same; Communism, with its materialist 
dynamic, challenges the deeply rooted power of Islam, 

Partai Murbs 

The second Communist Party, founded by Tan Malaka, has 
a certain personal following especially in West Sumatra, which 
was his home. Tan Malaka himscir was released from prison at 
the time of the Madiun rcbcnion, and supported the Hatta 
Government in suppressing it; indeed, the Siliwangi Dimion 
which ^vas used against the Madiun rebels included many of 
Tan Malaka's followers. He founded the Partai Murba at the 
end of t94B, and it at once attracted many young Communists 
who were also nationalists. But its membership is still insignifi¬ 
cant. Nevertheless, the idea of Communism which has its 
allegiance to Indonesia rather than to Moscow makes an appeal, 
and the Partai Murba has certainly attracted a number of able 
young men and women. Younger political workers for whom 
the Republic is moving much too slowly are attracted to the 
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Partiii Murba. They pat forward a programme which meliides 
the^ con&eatioD and exploitation of foreign enterprises, the 
nadonalizaiion and collccri\'i2atiort of plantations, mining, in¬ 
dustry, transport, and finance. Bui, like the Partai Scsialis 
Indonesia, they seem to have few contacts amongst the workers, 
and their influence in the Trade Union Movement is weak. 

To sum up: political panics have not yet found their equi- 
librium. The largest party, the Masjumi, still has the great 
advantage of an organizadon which, with the exception of Bali 
and the Christian areas (Minahasa, Amboina, and the Batak 
lands of Central Sumatra), brings it into the dafly lives of people 
through the mosque. The P.N.I. can still find Nationalism a 
strong appeal and adds to it their social welfare State idea. The 
Socialist Parly, idealistic, international in outlook, with cadres 
of young and able members, docs not yet reach to the masses. 
The P.K.I. through its control of the largest Trade Union Fedc- 
radon (S.O.B.S.I.) and a number of 'front linc^ organixalions, 
can exploit nadonalism and social revolution but it does not 
yet reach the peasant for whom the mosque remains llieir 
guide. There remain satellite groups of the Masjumi, the P.N.L 
and the P.K.I., plus the Christian and Catholic Parties whose 
^pport wiU certainly be aedvdy canvassed before the General 
Election. Thus many moves arc possible on the political chess- 
bo^ before the Republic acliic%'es stability'. The most prob¬ 
able development before die country goes to the poll is the 
formation of blm comprising parties with a certain ideology in 
oonunon. For tiicrc is a growing belief that the present system 
of sixteen political parties is unworkable. 


Trade Unions 

The wide disparity between the standards of ruler and ruled 
at ncMt of nationalism^ a part of the conscious revolt of 
politically minded people against foreign capitalism. The trade 
umon idea developed as an int^ral part of the Nationalist 
ovcniCTl. In tile same year—^in tgoB—that Budi Utomo was 
OTOc ^ y men with a moral approach to nationalism, the first 
Indonesian trade union was formed among the workers of trolley 
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and railway companiL*s in Java* Its objectives were the improve¬ 
ment of working condiiions^ pensions, and medical aid. Three 
years later the batik traders in Java combined in scir-protection 
against Chinese exploitation to form a society called fSarckat 
Dagang Isbm'" (Islamic Traders* Association). In the riots 
they oiganbed to improve the economic conditions of workers 
in the badk millsj tliey were the foreninners of strike action. By 
igj 7 workers fiiom die sugar estates and railway tvorkcis were 
w^ell enough organized to make themselves felt in Sarekat Islam, 
the focus of Nationalist feeling* At the Djakarta Conference 
that year, they introduced Marxist slogam^ and attacked foreign 
capitalism. Two years later, trade tmions were an important fac¬ 
tor which the Dutch could not afford to overlook since they 
constituted a threat to their supply of cheap indigenous labour. 
Twenty-iwo trade union-s now had a membership of 77,000 
workers; Pawnshop Workers" Union, Industrial Workers" 
Union, Union of Rail and Tramway Workers, Union of Sugar 
Employees, all of them in the Trade Union Alliance. 

The trade unions themselves were weakened by internal 
struggle. Commurmt members regarded its control, as dxey do 
today, as pan of their own political advancement. Muslim 
nationalists, who were working for their country*s indepen¬ 
dence in Sarekat Islam, did not envisage a change in the struc¬ 
ture of Indonesian society; dtey were nationalists pure and 
simple. The CommunistSp led by Setnaun, founder of the Union 
of Railways and Tramways Personnel, saw in nationalism a 
weapon of Marxism. At first they coHjperated with non-Com- 
munist tmlom in the United Movement of Workers, but in tga J 
they withdrew from the union, taking mill them fourteen out of 
the total of twenty-two. With their headquarters in Semarang, 
they set up a new organization which was the driving force 
behind the strike of Government pawnshop workers in the fol¬ 
lowing year; 79 out of 360 pawnshops responded to their call 
for strike action. 

Strikes became a serious threat to Dutch economy in the fol- 
low^ing years; trolley workers. Government employees, steve¬ 
dores, teachers—all organized strikes and in so doing developed 
their natiomd comciousness* In 1935 the Dutch Government 
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passed a law making suike action illegal. In the uprising 
organized by the Communbts in 1926-7, trade utuons were 
weakened when thousands of people, including many trade 
uniem members, were arrested and sent to the malarial swamps 
of New Guinea (West Irian), The period of revolutionary trade 
unionism wit$ robbed of its dynamic leadership. EfForEs were 
made to establkh another centra] organization in ^929; the 
leaders, Sunaijo and Marsudi, were arrested and banished to 
join earlier victims in New Guinea an the grounds that tlieir 
oigamzadon—the Indonesian Trade Union—joined the League 
Against Imperialism, The next effort was made in East Sumatra^ 
among the workers of the plantations; the leader* Dr. Kusuma 
Sumantri, was arrested on the grounds that he was disturbing 
tlic jjeacc and he was banished to the Moluccas. In the ^ihirties, 
Sarekat Islam succeeded in forming a central trade union for 
Gov^ernment employees and Dr, Sutomo formed a similar body 
for privaic employees w'hich organized a campaign against 
w'age decreases in West Java, Bui trade unionism was extremely 
weak in the last years of colonial rule and during the years of 
Japanese occupation it was altogether forbidden. 

As soon as the Republic w^as founded in 1945, trade unions 
became a legal expression of struggle for better working condi¬ 
tions. rhe Indoticsian Workers^ Oiganizatlon, set up in 
Djakarta In November S 945 » had os its first task the taking over 
of industrial and administrative jobs from the Japanese* A year 
latcTj a central body was formed in Djogjakarla colled the 
Central Organization of Indonesian Labour (Scntral Organi- 
sasi Bxiroli Scloeroe Indonesia* generally abbreviated to 
S.O.B.S.I), Its principles were :stated as the defence of the 
workers against unfair exploitation by foreign capitalism* the 
fiirtlicrance of political and economic democracy based on social 
justice* and the establishment of relations wth labour move¬ 
ments in other countries. It was represented in the Central 
National Committee and was an important source of strength 
to left wing* By 1947, in spite of the difficuldcs through 
w^hich Republic had passed* it had a total membership of 
approximately 1,200*000. Of the total, according to figures pub- 
hshed by the Ministry of Social Aflairs, i*ooo,ooo were 
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employed on the mbberj quinine* tea* coflcf'* and tobacco estates; 
25 jQoq were teacheiisj 30*000 were on sugar plantadons^ and of 
the remainder the most important were oil workers, 16,000; 
forestry, 18,000* railwa>'5, io,oooiand mines* jg*ooo* S.O.B-S, L 
is organbed along similar lines to the Trades Union Congress 
with a General Assembly re presenting each union. Policy¬ 
making is mainly controlled by the central administratioD; die 
parallel with the T,U.C. is close, but ivith this fundamental 
diflfcrcnccj that SpO^B.SJ, has always reflected die poll deal 
activities and programme of tiie PpK.I. 

S.O.B.SpL bceanie afflliatcd to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in 1947* and it has consistently adopted a Com- 
monisi policy; in 1948 it played an imperunt poUiical rok in 
rallying opinion against the Hatta Government dien engaged 
in fruidess talks with van Mook. fn the Madiun rebellion* 
S.O.B.S.L leaders were among the main organizers. But whilst 
the leadership consisted of Communists, the rank and file of its 
members were not. Had they been* the Mad! on rebellion would 
have had far greater success and seriously undermined the Re¬ 
public* The loyalty of its members was put to the test three 
months later when Dutch troops occupied Cyogjakarta in their 
second military action* Many of (iiem joined the guerrilla move¬ 
ment; they played a major part in organized resistance and to 
them was entrusted the destruction of factories^ estates and 
storesj and sabotage behind the Dutch lines* 

Wlicn die fight was over, and po^^r was finally transferred 
to die Republic in December 1949* S*OhB.S.L emerged as the 
main body representing organized labour and practically every 
trade union w'as included in its ranks. Its leaders were mainly 
Communists although the majority of its members belonged, 
and probably still belong, to other parties or to none* But Com- 
mufiist control of the main Federation of Trade Unions is an 
important aspectj politically as well as economically* intemally 
as well as externallyj in the life of the Republic. It must be seen 
against the background of the Round Table Conference Agree¬ 
ment winch left Dutch interests in virtual control of a con¬ 
siderable part of Indonesian economy; fimmcial agreements, 
plantations^ communications* such important industries as oil 
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and miJiing were still mainJy in Dutch hands. This meant in 
effect that whiht the Republic had won f>ohiicai independence, 
its economy still linked with that of its fortner colonial 
ruler, and workers were still employed on enterprises and on 
thousands of acres of plantations for foreign masters. With this 
in mind, the Republican delegation at The Hague had de- 
majided and obtained cerLiin pro\Tsions which would impose 
safeguards for Indonesian workers on the foreigner. Article 12, 
for example, stated that housing and other social welfare 
arrangements should be improved on estates, and that Sdthin 
the earlifst possible period^ eligible Indonesians should be in¬ 
cluded in *thc direction (and management) and stalls of tlic 
cntcrprisfi? * and that they should co-operate *in establisliing 
training courses with the abjective that after a reasonable period 
the predominant part of the leading personnel of the staff of 
the enterprises will consist of Indonesian nationals \ Later, the 
Constitution of the Republic stated that everyone had a right 
to just working conditions and a living wage, and Article 2 1 
stated: *Thc right to demonstrate and to strike is recognized 
and shall be stipulated by Thus, for the fiist time, trade 
unions wTre recognized as the legitimate safeguard of workers’ 
rights. S*O.B.S.L still represented the majority of w^orkcra. 

The first real test of trade union strength took placc^ as might 
have been expected, on the estates; they were Ibrclgn-owned, 
and In many of them housing conditions were disgracefiilj 
w^ages were low, working conditions \verc notoriously bad* In 
August 1950, die latest union in S.OpB^^S.L—the Plantation 
Workers* Trade Union, usually known as S.A.R.B.U,P.RT., 
called out its 700,000 workers on the estates in Java, Madura^ 
and Sumatra, after several mouths oflruiileBs negotiations with 
Dutch owners* S.A.R,B*U.P.RT, demanded that privately 
owned plantations should pay wages at the same level as those 
paid on Government-owned plantatiorLs; they claimed a mini- 
mum w^gc 013*50 rupiahs per day together with improved social 
security measures. The Estate Owners^ ^Association (Algcmeene 
Landbouw Syndicaat), wbich controlled about 900 plantations, 
had been paying 1,20 rupiahs per days to men workers and 80 
cents to women- ^Vhen they offered to increase this amount to 
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2,20 rupiahs, S-A*R,B.U,P.Jl.I. rejected it and called out its 
members. At tlm point the Minister of Labour said that whilst 
he would do cvcrj'thing to end the strike, he considered the 
demands of the workers were perfectly reasonable* Some 
plantation ovyners in Central and West Java at once agreed to 
meet the strikers^ demands and in these cases work was at once 
resumed. After the Minister's mediation, the Plantation Owners* 
Association proposed* and S.A.R.Bh.U*RR.L accepted, a mini¬ 
mum wage rate of 3 rupiahs a day of seven working houi^* with 
payment of 2 rupiahs for Sundays* on w'hich no work was done? 
they also agreed to pay half wages for the period during which 
the strike had lasted—fiom August iioih till September 15th, 
This w'as dtc first ™tory for the Indonesian trade unions. 

Following the $uccesdul strike on foreign-owmed pJantatiom* 
workers in other fields had resort to strike action. Conditions 10 
the first winter of full Republican control were extremely 
severe; the loss of factories resulting from Dutch niihtary action* 
dblocation due to the transfer of authority;, the lack of goodwiU 
on the part of a section of Dutch business men umviUing to 
accept defeat, and the extreme shortage of trained Indonesian 
personnel—all these factors contributed to unsettled conditions. 
In January 1951 there were forty strikes; the majority of them 
^vere in Java, in Standard Vacuum* British-American Tobacco* 
in S.O.C.O.N.Y.* the Goodyear Rubber Factory', in the furni¬ 
ture and textile industries, and among the harbour workers; in 
Sumatra the plantation workers; in Kalimantan workers of the 
Dutch oil company, B.P.M, Most of these enterprises were in 
part or wIvoUy controlled by foreign interests, mainly Dutch or 
Dutch-American. Strikes were easily organized* sometimes 
before the good offices of the Ministry of Labour were used* 
They had a political as well as an industrial side* In fact, they 
reflected the growing opposition of die PhKJ. to the Govern¬ 
ment, to its close association with Hoiland, and its seeming 
willingness to depart from a pohey of neutrality in foreign afiam* 
But whilst this opposition was led by the P.KJ.* industrial and 
agrarian unrest were ai least as important. 

The Republican Govcmrucut met problems arising from this 
increasing number of strikes by issuing an ordinance regulating 
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the settlement of labotir disputes. It stated that ‘he who strikes, 
or who orders, suggests, invites, enforces, or provokes a strike 
or lockout in a vital enterprise, service, or body, is liable to be 
taken into custody for a period up to one year, or to be fined a 
sum not exceeding 10,000 rupiahs’. Furdier, it laid down that 
' disputes betsvecu workers/ofEcials and employcrs/tnanagement 
in a vital enterprise, service, or body shall be reported by the 
representatives of the tvorkers concerned, or by the representa* 
lives of the ernploycrs/managenaent to the Committee for Setde- 
ment*. 'fhe Committee, whose decisions were binding upon 
both workers and employers, was composed of the Minister for 
Labour, as Chairman, and the members were the Ministers for 
Traffic, for Trade and Industry, for Finance, and for Public 
Works respectively. Outside of vital enterprises which were 
mainly those belonging to the State, either pardy or wholly, 
this ordinance of February 13th, 1951* stated that disputes 
should be reported to an office to be established in every pro¬ 
vincial capital or in every miuiicipality, the members to consist 
of represen la uves of the Ministries involved in the conuniitec 
already listed. 

This "was a desperate ordinance, cancelling, although the 
Government emphasized its temporary nature, the right to 
strike which is the basic right of trade uiuonisin. It had imme¬ 
diate results in those areas where political pressure was weak; 
in £c»t Sumatra, S-A.R.B.U.P.R.I., under Socialist, not Com¬ 
munist, control, at once referred its dispute with the plantation 
owners 10 the local Committee; in Bandung, textile workers 
went back to work; in Borneo, oil-workers who had intended 
striking announced their decision to take advantage of the local 
Commiuee, Meanwhile die Government was criticized for its 
ordinance; the P.K.I. and S.O.B.S.l. leaders both condemned it 
as being undemocratic, the F.K.I. adding tliat it was proof of 
American intcrv'cntion. 

The ordinance was in fact a very tmpopuJar measure, and 
wdicn a new Cabinet w'as formed in April 1951, the Minister of 
Labour almost immediately announced that the Government 
was considering lifting the ban on strikes. The basic cause of 
labour disputes, he added, >vas the demand for higher wages. 
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up of an Indonesian People's Dcmchcratic State'. All delegates 
present signed an appeal for a Five-Power Peace Pact. 

This programme^ reflecting Cominform policy^ was chal’- 
lenged at the S.O.B.S.T. Conference in Djakarta in October 
1953^ but it wa$ not substantially altered, and it remains the 
same today. Non-S.O.B.ST. members who were present as 
observers won support for their proposals to cut out such terms 
as * Socialist ^ * Peopic^s Democracy", and * classstruggle" from the 
S.OhB^S.L programme. S*O.B*S.L,'thcystaEedj must not operate 
as though it were a potitical party. But decisions were taken to 
create an All-Indonesian Workers* Front and a national recon¬ 
struction ftionij whilst congratulatory messages were sent to the 
Asian Peace Conference in Peking and to die W.F.T.U. 

'Fherc is no doubt that S.O.B.SJ. is the most dynamic force 
in Indonesian trade unionism. It has a membership of about 
ifOOOtOOO workers dismbuted among thirty-five unions repre¬ 
senting almost every section of workena. The second largest 
Federation is K.B.S.I. {All-Indonesian Trade Union Congress) 
founded in Bandung in May 1953 by die amaigamation of 
sc\'eral other groups of unions. Whereas S.O.B.S.l. stands for 
nadonali^atlou of essential industries and services, K.B.SJ. 
states that it is democratic^ non-party, and aims at social 
justice. Their membership b stated to be nearly 900,000* And, 
thirdly^ there is a federation called S.O.B.RJ., to which the 
Islamic trade unions are affiliated. 

Thus there is a certain parallel between the main lines of pwliti- 
cal and trade^umon development. So long as foreign econonuc 
domination lasts, and Dutch business concerns and Chinese traders 
still piay the dominant role in their respective spheres, the Com¬ 
munist leaders of S.O.B.S.L can undoubtedly tvJn mass supfsort 
for their anti-imperialist line. Maoeisi slogans will continue to 
make their appeal to men and women who ejtpected die victory 
of nationalism to bring rapid cHangesin theirown lives. But outside 
the more advanced, more pohdcally minded areas of Java and 
Sumatra, in the vast under-populated lands of Kalimantan and 
Sulawesi and the blands to tlie cast of them, trade unionbm has 
scarcely penetrated. Almost every family depends on agriculture 
and the peasant remajm the unknow^n but important factor* 
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NOTES 

^ Otir Strug^k, by Sj$LJirir+ Ttajnflai'ed &nd published with thjc title Irtdo- 
rmia's JF'ighi by PerhiznpoenaD Indonesia^ London. 

* The chapter ^Internal Foblics of ftcvpiutioo* in and 

h«i im Indimaiit by Ceoisc Kahin describes this early period of the Republic 
in detail, wiih full dDcumcntadon. 

> The Revolution in Suinatra de^-dopcd separaieJy and violently at first, 
vvith the result that it was not ineotporated into the Republican administri^ 
tion until ihe noiddle of 1546. 

For a detailed account of the Swmaiea Soeial Revclulioii, see Chapicr VI^ 
* Internal Politics of Revo]utlcp % in J^adomdism and in Indonetiat by 

George Kahkt. 

* ^Parties and Fartiamcnt.* Address delivered by the Socicta^-Gencnl 
of the hilnbtry of Informaiion, Rocslan Abdulgani^ at the stan titiining 
course on November ist, 1953, and reprinted in the Mmlilfy^s pnblicatJoii, 
Ind&mmm 4 fhiw, Vol. 11 » No. 5/6, Oct./Nov./Dec. 195a, p. lO. 

* Ibiih^PH 11, 

■■ Quoted by George Kahin in Nadomlim nnd Retp&tadonf p. m>a. The 
chapter deals in cxlcnsKirly documented details with the Republic's intcriial 
politics during period. 

^ ^Parties and FarliamcDt\ by Koeslan Abdulganl. /jdbnfrido AJmis, 
Vol. n* No- 5/6, Oct./Nov./Dec. igsaj p. ii- Issued by the Ministry d' 
Information, 

■ This, the right wing of the Ma^umi^ broke away in April 19^53, 

* 5 wrtr Aspects cf Jfidwtaian ^ Pfalimmlism, by George KAtdn, 195O- 
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CHAETtER XVII 


BUILDING A NEW ECONOm^ 


N o coloniiil Power has developed sin economy as closely 
depend cut on its colonial territories as the Dutch did in tlie 
case of Indonesia, Indeed Holland as a great trading coi^txy 
in the world’s markets owes her petition priimrily to the riches 
of her former colony which in pre-war da^-s accounted for 90% 
of the world’s total of quinine; 86% of pepper; 75% of kapok; 
37% of rubber; 28% of coconut-palm products; 19% of tea; 

17 % of tin; 3% of sugar; 4% of coffee, and 3 % of oiL It was 
riches of Indonesia which made HoUand a world Power. Indo¬ 
nesia direc tly or indirectly provided an mcomc to one in every 
seven Dulduncn* Through Dutch eyes Indonesia was 'tropical 
HoBand*, a grand investment pa^g high, regu^ divideiids* 
Indonesians of course see the picture with a different focus* 
Whatever were the economic and social benefits of Dutch rule 
—and for a small section of the population they were many-^ 
they watclied the riches of their soil developed to suit the eco¬ 
nomy of the colonial Power; profits were spent in the enrich¬ 
ment of the foreigner; exports and imports were determined by 
the needs of 10 million people in solid, comfortable Dutch 
homes; transport by land^ by rivet, and by sea was planned to 
suit the convenience of foreign traders, foreign tourists, and 
foreign communi ties. 

^\^lil$t It would be impo^iblc to strike any balance sheet of 
Dutcli rule in terms of guilders, it can be said that an annual 
sum of £28 million in direct gains and £ 16 million in indircci 
flowed into the Dutch treasury*^ But the criticism of Dutch nilei 
of British or French colonialkmj is directed far more to the 
psychological effects than to tlie financial balance sheet. Many 
Dutch economists have recognized the problems imposed by 
the economic dualism of Indonesian society* The aims of the 
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Western ruler were dictated by the needs of his own coimnuiitty 
whilst those of Indonesian rulers were based on long-established 
traditions formed in a period when money economy was far less 
important than social obligations, voluntarily accepted or im¬ 
posed. Once this money economy was established* every con¬ 
sideration of production and of trade vtas based on the needs of 
Dutchmen living alongside their canals* not on the Indonesians 
living in their desas or their tribal communities. In the develop¬ 
ment of Indonesian economy* Chinese immigrants were used 
by the Dutch to reinforce their policy. In early days* the Com¬ 
pany leased lands to them as well as to other people and farmed 
out the collection of taxes and tolls* in the 'culture' period, 
Chinese became middlemen so that *all that the natives sold to 
Europeans they sold through Chinese^ and all that the natives 
bought from Europeans they bought through Chinese*,* and 
they controlled all die opium shops, pawnshops* and gambling 
houses Avhere local earnings often found their way. At the end 
of the last centxiry, thousands of Chinese coohes were imported 
to wort on the plantations, of Sumatra and the tin mines of 
Bangka and fiillitoTiT and during the present century^ when the 
number of Chinese has increased from 537*000 (1900) to t-g 
million {1947] j their interests have widened and their influence 
in industry* trade, and commerce increased. Three times as 
numerous as the Europeans in Java, and thirteen times more 
outside it* the Chinese arc a closely knit community with few 
social tics either with the Europeans or with the Indonesiaua* 
They challenge smaller Dutch concerns on the one hand, and* 
on the other* they have experience in trade and a money eco¬ 
nomy which is superior 10 that of the rural population. For 
years* Chinese traders have travelled into the interior of Kali¬ 
mantan and Sumatra, buying up such produce as kampong 
rubber (latex coDected from a sm^l number of trees as opposed 
to the plantation rubber), tobacco, coffee, kapok* rice, and 
tapioca. They not only pay a low price, but the peasants are 
often paid beforehand and then have to borrow money so that 
Chinese traders become moneylenders as weU. They take goods 
to seU in Chinese bazaars. They sell batiks to (he vdllagc women 
made by Indonesian women in Chinese-owned batik factories. 
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In Dutch times, they were the trade mtemicdiaries. lo the Re¬ 
public, tliey often have a greater advantage over the Indonesian 
who was never encouraged to take part in trade nor given any 
position of responsibility. This raises many difficult problems, 
especially in remoter districts ^vheT^e peasants arc often at the 
mercy of the Chinese middleman for die sale of their produce, 
and in many industries—batik is a good example—where 
Chinese have established a near monopoly. 

In pre-^var timesj only a very^ small proportion of Indonesia ns 
were engaged in commerce or in finance, and an even sn^cr 
proportion had positions of importance in die vast administra¬ 
tive system of Dutch trade- The Indonesian was a producer of 
raw materials, a riec-cuitivator^ a rubber-tapper, a tin-miner, or 
worker in plantations of sugar and coconut-palm, of tea and 
coffee, of qiunine and kapok. His wages depended on move¬ 
ments in world trade, on fluctuations controUed, if at all, only 
by the bourses of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Wlteiher or not 
he could buy cheap goods, doth for his family, a bicycle or a 
tawdry mirror, depended on decisions taken by Cliincsc traded 
and Dutch business men w'ho controlled the balance of exports 
and imports. This applied primarily to the densely populated 
island of Java, to die more developed coastal areas of Sumatra, 
and to Kalimantan. In other islands, with the exception of cer¬ 
tain coastal towns and a Few areas such as the Minahasa, \dllage 
economy undenvent only ^'cry superficial changes throughout 
the period of Dutch rule. Many Dutchmen argue tliat this is 
greatly to their credit; they point to the disruption of rilbgc life 
in Burmaj for example, and pride themselves on tlieir recogni* 
tion of local adat. The Indonesian nationalist interprets this 
w^orship of adat ^ts a peculiar form of Western hypocrisy; the 
maintenance of village economy, he argues, perpetuated the 
Dutch Idea of the Dutchman as a skilful business man ttnd in¬ 
dustrialist, while the Indonesian, uncomplaining and embedded 
in his own social traditions, continued to extract the riches of 
his soil by methods his ancestors used centuries ago. To this 
argument Dutch apologists reply that the Indonesian lacks busi¬ 
ness qualities, that he is suspicious of investing his small capital; 
he dislikes moss production, his standards of work arc uneven, 
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and his style confined to hb traditions; he does not naturally 
plan ahead or adapt himself to Western planning; he works to 
satisfy his immediate requirements, cidicr of the family or of 
die village, and not with a view to amassing capital, however 
small it may be. The Indonesian nationalist vs-ill retort that 
colonial rule pro^^dcs neither the incentive to improve tech¬ 
nique and increase production nor the opportunity to integrate 
what is valuable from the technical West into rural Indonesian 
society. It was not in Dutch interests, not even in the interests 
of the small Indonesian aristocracy which was attractod to 
Dutch society, that methods should change, dial the people 
living in malaria-infec led jungle should desire, let alone demand, 
a healthy life and up-to-date agricultural cquipmciu, 'I’he thesis 
can be carried a step further; the economy of Holland depended 
for its success on mainiaining Indonesia as a source of raw 
materials, wliich were provided by cheap, often indented, 
labour; on the discouragement of industrial development; on 
maintaining, as far as it was practicable in a compclidve world, 
a monopoly of her trade. If a slump occurred in Holland, as it 
did in the early 'tliirtics, then the rubber-tapper in Sumatra or 
tlie tin-miner in Banka and Billiton was the first to suffer its 
results. If a boom occurred, as it did in the ’twenties, the same 
rubber-tapper or tin-miner undoubtedly liad a share tn it, 
however disproportionate, but he w'as in no position to control 
the proportion, nor to determine the flow of imports into liis 
village on w'hich he could spend his increased earnings. 

The interests of Dutch concerns involved a dual economy in 
the colonial period. There tvas the modem money economy, 
mostly in the hands of foreigners, in which all modem tech¬ 
niques in banking, transport, and so on were applied. Side hy 
side with that system there w^as the rillage economy which was 
hardly touched by modem methods until about 1880. The vil¬ 
lage was a self-sufficient unit of production and consumption. 
When Western economy began to need the raw materials for Its 
factories and markets for its manufactured goods, the Dutch 
passed the so-called Agrarian Law opening up parts of Indo¬ 
nesia to the foreigner so that he could obtain long leases over 
big areas of rich soil. At this point the West penetrated into the 
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village economy of the country. Cheap laboitr was needed for 
the estates- it was found in the surrounding villages. Money 
came into the vDlagcs and people began to use it for imported 
goods and then to pay taxes^ Ihcy welcomed the opportunity 
for additional work and in time their need for credit outgrew 
the possibility of attracting money from outside. Credit institu¬ 
tions merely led to usury or practice like the 'idjon" (scUing the 
crop tvlule it is still on the field—^idjo means ‘green"), and share- 
cropping undermined and often poisoned the existing village 
economy. 

At the end of an analysis of the structure of Netherlands Indian 
economy in which he discussed the majn characteristics of 
colonial societVj the economic contact between colonial groups 
and the role of colonial capita^ & distingLiished Dutch Professor 
of Tropical Economics in tlie University of Leiden comes to 
this conclusion: 

* It is certain... ihat^ while ’VVestem influence on the native 
community is far-reaching and many-sidedj the degree to 
which natives take part in Westcin economic life is ouc-sided 
and cifcumscribed, so that there is no reasonable proportion. 
It is also sure tliat, where it is a matter of employment^ this 
native participation in Western processes is limited to jobs of 
secondary importance. And, finally, it h certain that Western 
economic influence in the colony is focused in money traffic, 
diat the demands of this money traffic unsettle the Oriental 
community to a very marked degree, that the Government 
encourages colonial money traJTic and hence is largely respon¬ 
sible for the way in which the latter reacts upon Eastern 
society/* 

The dual economy led to the disruption of an existing ruraJ 
pattern of sexieiy. And because the colonial Power benefited 
from monopolies, the new money economy was vulnerable to 
w^orld conditions over which the people had no conirol. 

When political power transferred to Indonesia in Decem-^ 
her 1949, her economy had been subjected to two major crises; 
tlie Japan^ had used plantations ruthlessly, by not replanting 
trees, cutting down tea bushes etc, and enforcing the migration 
of labour, and they had geared Indonesian economy to the 
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requirements of their war machiac. Then came the Dutch mili¬ 
tary action and blockade. The scorched-carth tactics of Indo¬ 
nesian guerrilla armies complete the picture. Political sove¬ 
reignty was not reflected in die economic arrangements which 
were made at the Round Tabic Conference at The Hague in 
1^9. It was as if a new engine had been fitted into an old car 
with Queen Juliana mo\ing across fmm the driver's seat and 
President Sukarno taking the wheel* The brakes and the gears 
remained the same. It remained to be seen whether the driver 
could alter not only the speed of the car but^ more important 
still, its direction* 

Although the Dutch gave way on the fundamental issue of 
die transfer of sovereignty (except m the case of West Irian), 
the financial and economic concessions which they won at the 
Round Table Conference ensured for themselves a certain con¬ 
tinuity in their coutro] of or influence in Indonesian economy, 
and imposed on the new Republic a variety of burdensome 
obligadons. The Republic assumed responsibility for debts 
amounting to at least £200 million; it was tied to Holland on 
such matters as the exchange rates of currency. It had to take 
over for two years officials in Dutch administration. Many of 
them resigned immediately^ whilst the divided loyalty of tho^ 
who remained became a constant source of trouble and frustra¬ 
tion. It agreed to recognize the rights, concessions, and licences 
for the operation of Dutch business enterprises and to restore 
rightful claimants to the actual exercise of Aeir rights subject to 
certain conditions. It undertook to extend or renew to existing 
and new enterprises and estates the rights, conccsions, and 
licences required for their continued operation on a sound busi¬ 
ness basis and to guarantee the lawful owners of such enterprises 
the continuity required for normal long-term business operation 
* except in those cases which are in contravention of the public 
interest mcluding the general economic policy of the Republic'. 
It guaranteed to obscrx c Uic principles of non-discrimination 
as betivten foreigners of all nations and to recognize the special 
interests of the Netherlands in Indonesia without prejudice to the 
right of the Republic to make regulations nece^ary for the 
protection of national interests or economically w'cak groups* 
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The Dutch, guilder'injndcd to the last days of their political 
power, rducuxDtly yidded control to people whom their policy 
had deprived of administrative and commcrcbl experience. To 
many young Indonesians this hard-bargaining was evidence 
that Dutch colonial psychology persisted; tliey felt that they had 
been cheated, and their incentive to work was undcmunccL 
TTic stiuciurc of Indonesian economy still remained with its un- 
balance, based on the production of agrarian raw tnattrials 
mainly for export. Foreign and intct-island transport, so essen¬ 
tial for an island nation, remained in Dutch hands. When every 
point is taken into consideration, Dutch cxpcriciice and effi¬ 
ciency, their vast invest men tSj tlieir mtemivc development of 
Java and parts of Sumatra, their commitments based on their 
eX’^:olony, their wartime sacrifices, the fact remains that the 
conditions imposed by the Round Table Conference^ and 
accepted under international pressure by the Republic, seriously 
compromised Indonesian economy In the first years of its 
existence and will continue so to do for some time to come. 

The Republican administration, in short, inherited a coloniaJ 
economy with its basic w eaknesses and Its jncoitsistcncies. Wliilst 
it is true that too much responsibility must not be attributed to 
the Round Table Conference Agreement, it is extremely impor¬ 
tant that tlie psychological effects arc not underestimated^ A 
newly independent country had become responsible for, though 
itdidnotown, vast enterprUes mainly in Java, representing Dutch 
invesimcrit$ of about ^500 million in plantations^ tin mines, oU 
wells, sluppmg transport, and public uiUitics. Few were in “run¬ 
ning order* since Japanese occupadon and two Dutch ndlitary 
actions had destroyed or dislocated large areas of production. 
Secondly, the Republican administradon became responsible 
for, though it did not control, die widespread trade on which 
the lives of millions of Indonesian peasants depended for the 
sale of their produce and the purchase of e^ndal consumer 
goods. Tliis trade was mainly in the hands of industrioos 
Chinese, who, unlike the Dutch, were not confined to Java and 
the larger towns of other islands, but who doggedly combed the 
riverine villages of KLahmantan and die remote mountaiu vil“ 
lages of Sumatra^ Thirdly, those ivho were in charge of 
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administration were faced witli die difficult t^sk of integrating 
Into a working machine Indonesians who as yet had not acquired 
managerial skilh and Dutchmen whose efficiency was often 
undermined by resentment, sometimes by disloyalty. Fourthly, 
a series of strikes, almost exclusively on foreign-owned planta¬ 
tions, led to a considerable degree of instability. In some 
cases^ workers, discontented by the terms of the Round Tabic 
Conference Agreement, refused to hand over plantations 
to their prewous Dutch owners; in others, advantage was taken 
of the unpopular transfer to indulge in large-scale thefts which 
had a disastrous psychological effect on the moriiJe of both 
sideSp To this industrial confusion yet another difficulty must 
be added* Fighting continued for some time bet^veen KAMX. 
troops under Dutch conpiol left in Indonesia and guerrillas, who 
were against die R.T.C* Agreement, and gangsters who refused 
to return home. The accumulative effect of these problems was 
a sharp drop in production in the early day^ of Republican 
administration which has not yet returned to the pre-war levels. 
The Government was committed to a long-term policy of 
building a balanced economy. Its short-term policy reflected 
some of the cliaracteristics of the colonial unbalance which it 
inherited. The only alternative was w^hat the able economist Dr* 
Sumitro calls a policy of ^consistent deflation*, with drastic re¬ 
ductions in salaries, higher taxation, greatly reduced imports, 
followed by mass unemployment, decreasing production, and 
the disruption of social stability on a large stale* For the first 
two years, until the w'orld market price of raw materials fell, a 
boom in rubber and tin provided a temporary balance of pay¬ 
ments, especially in the dollar areas. But this temporary advan¬ 
tage was not reflected in a rise of the standard of living nor an 
increase in production* The boom prorided the biggest profits 
to fordgn enterprises since the peak period of Further, 
the increased demand for Indonetia's raw materials was 
ncutrali2ed by the fact that the economy of industrial countries 
was now geared to the needs of war widi the result that the 
Republic could not buy consumer goods, nor capital goods 
urgently needed for reconstruction and development. The struc¬ 
ture of national income. Dr. Sumitro said, "remained weak and 
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Umitcd as before, It was temporarily disguised under the veil of 
tlie Korea boom," The problem of Indonesia was not primarily 
finance and money, but ‘production and hard work’. This 
meant developing the skill of the village people, providing them 
with the technical means of modem life, and introducing new 
and more diverse products. 

The aim of the Government, as expressed in Article 38 of the 
Constitution, is to build a national economy on a co-operative 
basis. *CoIoniaL capitalism as power in the form of an economic 
organization still has a strong position', Dr. Hatta told the 
nation on C5o-opcradve Day. 

‘We can only break this power down by establishing a 
people’s economic system on a co-operative basis. ... Indo¬ 
nesia is rich, but die people are poor. The cc^jperative 
system in economic helds is the only means by svhich a poor 
people can aitain welfare, ’ 

Dr, Sumitro ( Minister of Commerce and Industry in the Natsir 
Cabinet, Minister of Finance in the WUopo Cabinet and now 
Professor in die University of Indonesia) has devoted a great 
deal of his drive and ability to the building up of co-operatives. 
He regards them as seLT-hclp for the people themselves and as 
the only way of meeting the problems of Dutch and Chinese 
Control over external and inter-island trade. His Ministry’s 
plans, made at the beginning of 1951, now show tangible 
results^ by the end of December 1953 the number of people’s 
co-operatives was 8,223 (there were 5,770 in 195 i)i ‘tod the 
total membership was 1,392,34.5 (the 1951 figure was 
1,000,324). Further, by the end of July 1952, 5,900 people (in¬ 
cluding 158 women) had attended tmining courses and of that 
number 4,750 passed their tests and returned to their villages in 
all parts of Indonesia to become the backbone of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement. Parallel with the growth of village co-operatives, 
the Ministry of Trade and Gommercc has helped to tiansform 
village credit banks into vUlagc credit oo-operatives with the 
aim of soon creating an autonomous central co-operative credit 
bank. 

In Java, where the density of population and a constant 
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iinder-emptoymcnt makes some degree of industrialkatioa an 
urgent need, the Ministry of Econo true Affairs has made cottage 
industr>‘ co-opera lives the basis of village economy. Cottage 
industries—^tveaving, pottery, leather work, carving, silver work 
—arc a very marked feature of village life and, if developed 
along eflicicnt lines, they can become an important industrial 
potential. The Government decided that assistance could best 
be given by superimposing upon groups of co-operatives a 
* Central ’ Production Plant which would help them to become 
self-contained and economic enterprises. The 'Central Produc¬ 
tion Unit’ purchases raw materials and sells it to the production 
unit on a non-profit basis; it prepares and processes raw mate¬ 
rial; it gives technical guidance on improved methods and pro¬ 
cesses, and provides mechanical linlslting of products to a 
standard quality. This scheme has been financed partly by the 
Government and partly by the T.C.A. Grant Aid Programme, 
which has contributed $aoo,ooQ ibr hand tools and $500,000 
for machinery and equipment. The United Nations Teclinical 
Assistance Administration have supplied two small industry ex¬ 
perts and t\vclve specialist experts to give technical guidance 
through training and development institutes of industry, 
chemistry, testing materials, leather, textiles, ceramics, and batik. 

The 'Centrals’ scheme has now fiinctioned long enough to 
pro\'ide some kJca of the efifectiveness of its work. Take, for 
example, the improvements in pottery. The Institute of Cera¬ 
mics in Bandung designed a netv kind of kiln and a new type of 
potter’s wheel. Village people were sron convinced that these 
were far more efficient; whereas their old methods with open- 
type circular kilns meant many rejects—sometimes 15%—be¬ 
cause the firing was uneven, they can now produce better 
quality goods and belter designs comparable in quality and 
clicaper in price than imported pottery. How much this can 
mean in tlic economy of tlic country is iliustrated in the import 
statistics for 1951 which sliowed a figure of 35 million rupiahs 
for tlic import of tea sets etc. Similarly, in the case of textiles; 
the 1 extile Institute in Bandung has designed a small hand- 
operated loom and worked out plans for standardizing dyeing 
yam and finishing and dyeing cloth for sarongs. Previously 
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individuiil units did this work iit small cjusjiliucsj which w^s 
unccoTioiuiCi ThrDughoiJt this section ofvilliigc indiistTy in Java 
the * Centrals' idea has taken hold of the tillages; Uierc are now 
twenty-one *Qrnirab* covering a variet^'^ of village industries; 
the making of small wooden and metal tools; the designing and 
development of parasols; improvements in leather work and the 
introduedon of new designs. 

At the present Lime the * Centrals ' are managed by a feard 
of Direetors consisting of local people and a representative of 
the Department of Tndiistr>. They are operated as a private 
limited company wth the Government holding the controUiug 
intcrc$t. The suggestion is that when all initial loans are repaid 
to the Government* the Department will witlidraw their control 
and local Boards of Directors will be entirely responsible. 

This cottage industrializadon is clearly most important in 
over-populated Java with its large measure of under-^eoiploy- 
mem and seasonal fluctuadons. But the idea is one which i$ 
applicable to other parts of die country and the Government 
will be svisc to extend the schemes now operating in Java. Il is 
difhcult for people in the industrialized VVestera world to 
appreebte how much this cottage industrialization means in 
building a balanced economy. Men^ womens and childreu nave 
a natural talent for all kinds of handwork; their weav'ing loomSj 
pottery wheels and carving tools arc usually old-fashioned in 
design and uneconomic in the amourit of labour they demand; 
they sell their work to middlemen^ mainly Chinese* at prices 
wbieh do not allow the accumuladon of any capitaL With the 
few rupiahs diey receive for exquisitely designed jcweUcry or 
hand-woven materials, they purchase cheap, tawdry* mass- 
produced oddments from the factories of Japan and Hongkong. 
The * Centrals" scheme cuts through this vicious circle* by 
making it possible for consumer goods in certain fields to be 
economically produced without the exploitation of labour 
w'hich has characterized Japanese village industries. The 'Cen¬ 
trals' assist by developiug local talent* by cutting down foreign 
imports. In due course they should help to raise the standard of 
living of vilbge people w bo constitute 90% of the total popula¬ 
tion. 
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WTiibt chc Republic has made great progress in the develojj- 
lucnt of Co-operatives and Ccnlrakj it has so far failed lo tackle 
the problem on which its future largely depends, traasmigra- 
tion, 3 matter of life or death for Indonesia, Unlike most 
other countries with a large population^ she has abundance of 
rich, uncultivated land- Thousands of acres of jungle in Sumatra 
and Sulawesi He untouched. In South Kalimantan vast swamps 
could produce enough rice to make up Indonesia's total aiuiual 
deficit of 650,000 tons, and enough fish to feed the w^hoic 
country.^ Transmigration is the key to Java's overcrowding 
whicJi is increased every year at the rate of 600^000- it is the key 
to a desperate shortage of foodstuffs and it is essential for a 
balanced economy* To solve this problem, it is admitted that 
ao miliion people must be moved. This means that every day, 
5,000 people have to be settled outside Javaj in the past two 
years the Government has moved 20,000, and some of them have 
returned home. Dutch administration failed to solve the prob¬ 
lem- The Republic cannot afford to fail. WTiat is needed is a 
Govemmcul Department which can collect and co-ordinate the 
activities of a variety of personnel Representatives from Kali* 
man tan, Suma tra, and other under-populated areas should be 
asked to prepare their own estimates of the number and type of 
immigrants tliey can absorb. Representadves from the Ministry 
of Communications must plan transport and organiac the 
building of small vessels for inter-island traffic since the country 
is still almost entirely dependent on Dutch shipping. Rcprc- 
sentativc$ from the Minis tries of Infomiarion and Educadou 
must publicize the adv^cages of transitiigration* Representa¬ 
tives from Lhc trade unions must co-operate in die multitude of 
labour problems that arc invok ed and womenk organizations 
make their contribution to social welfare. The Stale Planning 
Bureau of Dr. AH Saslroamidjojo’s Government stated in Febru¬ 
ary 1954 that transmigration "ranks second in the priority Hst’ 
(food was ranked first)- ‘Any kind of development on Java*, it 
continued, "is impeded by the population pressure which re¬ 
duces the income per head, leaving no opportunity for an ex¬ 
panded market to absorb industrial products. This lack of 
market limits the possibilities for industrial expansion only to 
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import-replacing industries/ Yet ^though the ui^ncy of trans- 
migration is officially admitteds and i8o million rupiahs were 
allocated for transmigration schemes in 1954 as against 67 
miUion in 1953, large-scale plans still remain chiefly on paper 
and the end of the year sun^ey showed how much transmigra¬ 
tion was still tagging behind schedule. 

Assuming the success of such planSj Indonesia still remains 
fundamentally an agriculturaj country, producing, however, 
raw materials which will have a world demand in any foresee- 
abte future. Her industrial development depends on the rela¬ 
tion of her exports and imports, since practically all techmeal 
equipment must be purchtised abroad. Unlike India, there is no 
established trading class; there are no Indonesian Birlas. 
Originally, the Government tried to overcome this problem by 
proriding financial facilities in certain reserved trades to about 
a50 importers. Money was allocated for import licences in tex¬ 
tiles, weaving yam, and sundry goods. But this exf^riment did 
not prove a success. 'To impose upon the economic sy-stem an 
artificial class of Government-created and subsidized Indo¬ 
nesian capitalists might do something to help national pride/ 
but, as Sjahrir said—and his view is shared hy many others'^ 

* it does nothing practical to solve the basic economic problems. 
What the ^^ benteng” oeperiment has done is to encourage cor¬ 
ruption! not production,’ * The present tendency is to develop 
foreign trade along lines of State trading. Step by step the 
Government has freed its hands to become an independent 
trading nation. In August 1951, the Java Bank was taken over 
from the Dutch whose main banking concern it had been 
for is!5 years. Thh tvas follow^ed by the setting up of a 
Stock Exchange in Djakarta super\'ised by the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association with a predominantly Indonesian mem¬ 
bership. In finances ^ iu other departments, the lack of 
trained staff is still a serious handicap. The result is diat foreign 
members—almost exclusively Dutch’-^-arc only gradually be¬ 
ing replaced. Since 1950, only twenty-six specially selected 
Indonesian candidates have been considered fit to take respon¬ 
sible positions, 

Wlicn the Finance Minister reviewed die operations of the 
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Java Bank on the t^^th anniversary of its foundation^ he an¬ 
nounced that on December 3iBt, 1952, 

"there were 316 importing firmi on the books, 130 of these 
being Indonesian concerns^ 14 Chinese* 31 Dutch^ and i& 
owned by proprietors of other nationalities.^ ^ 

The Bank had opened credits amounting to loB million rupiahs. 
Half of this total was for Indonesian firms, 9 TniUion mpiahs for 
Chinese concerns, 43 million rupiahs for Dutch firms and 9 mil¬ 
lion rupiahs for fimrts belonging to other nationals. 

Parallel with the Java Bank^ a Directorate of Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Relations set up by the Ministry of Trade and Industry 
deals with an increasing number of bilateral agreements. These 
arc important for two reasons: they break the Dutch monopoly, 
giving Indonesian trade a chance to find its own Icveb and to 
depend on normal economic requirements rather than on the 
necessities of a colonial Power; and they facilitate a much wider 
range of imports which in lum means a diversification of small 
industries. 

The European Office of the Central Purchasing Agency* 
itself a new organization, issued statistics which indicate the 
present trends in Indonesian tiade with Europe. 
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Since these figures were made available se^^eral factors have 
encouraged the extension of Indonesian trading; the Chinese 
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People^s Republic has now eraeiged as a trading nation- Japan 
has increasingly shown a desire to be free from some of the eco¬ 
nomic entanglements with tlte United States and to regain her 
pre-war position in South-east Asia; and^ thirdly, Communist 
pohey has developed a trade offensive the results of which are 
only now beginning to be calculable. In the second half of igS 4 * 
Indonesia signed an agreement (in July) with Ciocho-Slovakia 
by which she will export rubber (the Czechs will pay io% above 
die price current on the London market for Indonesian rubber)* 
tin, copra, coffee, etc*, and will export machinery, motor cars 
and motor cycles, ceramics and textiles* A Trade Agreement 
with Rumania, signed in Augtist, covered similar products. 
The Poles have a permanent trade representative in Djakarta 
handling the trade agreed on in the treaty of 1953 which was 
rcncw'cd in July last year. Wnh East Germany there is a 
barter agreement. A trade ddlcgatiort to the Soviet Union 
suggested that credits might be forthcomiug and that the 
U,S.S*R. could be an important market for such materials as 
rubber, dn, oil and copra. The Trade Agreement signed wMi 
the Chinese Pcople^s Republic on September 1st provides for 
the exchange of goods to the value of million; cotton gootfr* 
silk, and machinery arc Chinese imports, and the Indonesipns 
will export rubber, tin, copra, etc* 

During the past year, new Trade Agreements have ako been 
signed between Norway and Indonesia, the total value of which 
is florins. The Norwegians will provide paper and 

agriculiural equipment and Indonesia, coffee, rubber, tin, etc* 
An agreement with France brought up to date an earlier one 
and added a new arrangement providing credits up to iiJ,ooo 
milhon francs in respect of capital goods ordered by Indonesia 
in the current trade year. A Trade Mission has v^isited Latin- 
Amcrican countries* Its leader expressed the view that Argen¬ 
tine, Cltilc and Mexico, wliich until now had obtained rubber 
through the New York market, now^ %vished to make direct pur¬ 
chases from Indonesia^ provided that quantity and quality 
could be guaranteed* Similarly, there was a considerable market 
for Indonesian tea whiclt m the past had aliivays been imjjorted 
via Holland- A trade delegation consisting of senior officials of 
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the Ministries of Econotnic AffairSj Foreign Affairs and the 
Bank of Indonesia is planned to visit the Middle East and a 
Trade Agreement has now been signed with Egypt* Here 
again, in Dutch times, Indonesian tea held a strong position in 
the Egyptian market, as did other produce such as spices, coffee, 
hides and skins. But they were imported via Holland. The 
Republic aims at direct trade. In short, Indonesia has emerged 
as a trading nation on her owti behalf Holland's trading mono¬ 
poly has finally been broken and in the future Dutch trade will 
be determined more and more by normal economic rt^uirc- 
ments rather than by the necessities imposed by colonialisin, 

Indonesians, like other countries with the unbalanced eco¬ 
nomy imposed by toloniol ride, are faced with alternative types 
and sources of capiial investment. One is the norma! industrial 
investment now in foreign hands, but conceivably in Indonesian 
hands at a later stage of development. Such capital is subject to 
hc^yy risks, and, at the present time, to the difficulties of inse¬ 
curity in certain parts of die country. The rate of interest is high 
and the foreigners are considerable, even main, bcncficiaricSH. 
This type of private capital investment h not only considered as 
inadvisable, it is not likely to be forthcoming; the current 
earnings on capital invested in the United States manufacturing 
industry' average between 15 and 20 %, and an even higher rate 
w'Oidd therefore be necessary to attract it into less developed 
countries* 

The second type of foreign capital investment is one which 
can be directed tow^ards those netv industries on which alone 
the country can make any considerable progress: non-profit- 
making development of utilities, roads, harbours, communica*^ 
lions, irrigation schemes, electric power projccis, all of them 
under Govemmeru control and therefore holding a Government 
guarantee. 

The difficulties which arise from the admission of foreign 
capital are exacerbated by political considerations. At the 
present time, and in any foreseeable future, the United States is 
the most important source of exportable capital* The sum of 3* i 
million rupiahs wbich America has made available through 
T.C*A. for the year 1952-1953 is a humiliating sum. Indeed, it 
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is much less than the amount of money Indonesia would mate 
on her own account if the United States did not mke ad%'antage 
of her posidon to control the w orld price of rubber and other raw 
materials. (A fall of i cent per lb* in the price of rubber costs 
Indonesia S300 million per year.) In view of this prevailing 
suspicion of American policy^ the Government has now offici 
the embarrassment of economic dependence on the dollar by 
joining die Colombo Plan, Hie total capital which is cn- 
\dsagcd in carryiigit out is relatively small, but, as Sudjatmoko 
writes, "whilst the functioning of the Colombo Flan depends to 
a considerable extent on United States support, the significance 
and importance of the Plan lies beyond these limits ^ The 
countri^ responsible for the Colombo Plan arc regarded as 
seriously wanting to encourage economic progress and not 
merely to increase the prc-Republicaii flow of mw materials to 
the industrial nations of the West. Asian nations for the fii^t 
time arc planning the allocation of resources on priorities which 
tlicy themselves fix. 

One problem that is raised when the subject of capital invest¬ 
ments is discussed is whetlier the RcpubUc in any near future 
is likely to adopt a policy of natiouaU2:^tiou, Again, there arc 
those, usually ou the political left, who ad™catc nationalization 
over a wider or narrower field according to the political com¬ 
plexion, The main fields wiierc nationaliitation ha^ been put 
forward with some vigour by the Conununist-controlled Trade 
Union Federation, S-0*B.S.I., is oil^ tin, and plantations, the 
three fields where most Dutch as well as other foreign capital 
has been invested. At the moment this is mainly propaganda* 
The Government would seem to be against any substantial 
measures of nationalization; the shortage of trained personnel 
is one reason against it and the second reason lies in the generally 
accepted need for foreign capital* But the muc is one which w ill 
be determined ultimately more by polibcaJ Qian by purely 
economic considerations. 

But capital investment is not Qie only problem; the need for 
* human investment* presses on every scheme which the Govern¬ 
ment plans* In many cases, a Group of Experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations points out, 
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'investment in people would lead to a. greater increase of the 
flow of gofxb and semccs than would follow upon any com¬ 
parable investment in material capital. This is most obvious 
in two spheres, the sphere of pubhc health and the sphere of 
education/^ 

In the second category, the same experts give priority to agri¬ 
cultural extension services, suggesting that 

"an increase of 50% m two decades or less would be possible 
even without any substantial increase in capital or any sub¬ 
stantial reorganization of the agricuJtural systenij if larmcrs 
were taught modem techniques—mainly the me of fertilizers 
and of seed control/'^ 

WTiilst there are still many question marks as to the future of 
Indonesian economy, the general outline h already fairly clearly 
defined. Certain elements of the colonial structure renmin. 
Although key positions in the econo tnic life of the country arc 
still in Dutch and Chinese hands, the Republic has already 
laid some of the foundations of an economy which combines co¬ 
operative, socialist, and capitalist enterprise. With the exception 
of the Communists, most political parties, trade unions, and 
other organizations support the general principles embodied in 
this kind of mixed economy, and there is undoubtedly wide-' 
spread enthusiasm for the coH^perative system. The Govern¬ 
ment h thoroughly committed to an extension of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, and, since there is practically no vested interest 
in capitalism among the present generation of Indonesian 
leaders and few, if any, wealthy ^party bosses ^, the future role 
of co-opcrativcs in Indonesian economy may be of great, and 
possibly decisive^ importance. 

The social forces which were released by nationalism and its 
final victory provided an impetus to socialist, not to capitalist, 
planning. Whilst complete socialization is not widely con¬ 
sidered as an immediately practicable policy, there is general 
acceptance of the Government as responsible for the economic 
life and development of the country. Government officials, and 
not representatives of any Enancial or commercial group, pur¬ 
chase the railway*g engines from Vienna which will replace old 
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stock on the railways in Java^ buUdossers from America to bmld 
new roads in Sumatra, and irrigation machinery from West 
Germany to drain the swamps of Kalimantan. The training of 
a gencratJon of technicians is organized by the Government* 
In shortp State planning and cooperatives arc gradually taking 
the place of Dutch colonial monopoly in the economic structure 
of Indonesian society. 
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MEETING THE WORLD 


I tfDONESiANS meet the world today^ neither as colonial 
sho\vpicccs nor as decorative* though subsidiary, motifs in the 
pattern of bcncvolcnl patcrualism* but as cULscds of an inde¬ 
pendent cotfiitry, Indonesian Ambassadot^ liave equal status 
with Dutch /Ambassadors in thirty-eight countries; their repre¬ 
sentatives have an equal share in the work of the United Nations 
and in international conferences on technical* industrial, social^ 
and educational problems; Indonesian students travel every¬ 
where in search of the best and the most suitable training; 
Indonesian Trade Missions roam the whole world, free to make 
beneficial agreements now that the products of their 3,000 
islands arc no longer concentrated on the enrichment of Hol¬ 
land. The Indonesian horizon has been extended with be¬ 
wildering speed. The Dutch are gradually accustoming them¬ 
selves to the fact that HoUand h no longer an Empire but a 
small European nation which may reasonably hope to maintain 
some ancient trading interests in the Far East. 

The Republic Joined the world community w^ith a diary in 
which there were no engagements. True, she started her adven- 
tLire with tlie troublesome chaperonage of the Nctherlands- 
Indoncsian Union, but this did not determine her association 
wiili other Powxrs* nor inHuecce her decisions on matters of 
foreign policy. Tins influence could nol survive once die Dutch 
joined N. A.T.O. By becoming a strategic and an economic out¬ 
post on President Eisenhowreria world map of the American cen- 
tuiy^ they became committed in the ^cold wa^^ This made the 
Netherlands Indonesian Statute suspect and unworkable since 
it stated that the two countries would co-operate in their 
foreign relations and that neither would make a treaty w^ith a 
third party without consullation witli the other. As Holland 
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aligned herself more doscly with Americaj Iiidonesian Govern¬ 
ments became increasingly committed to ‘positive neutrality". 
The Union Statute had long become a dead letter when a proto¬ 
col for its abolition wm formally signed at The Hague oit August 
lothj 1954. Every Republican Government ^vas committed to 
its dissolution, every political party demanded it. Many Dutch¬ 
men also regarded it as a meaningless symbol^ and were more 
relieved than tmbaira^sed when -AIL Sastroamidjojo's Govern- 
TTient showed more toughne^ than its predecessors and put an 
end to it. 

The artificial ties imposed by a colonial reladomhip might 
have given way, as they did in the case of BrUalii and her former 
Asian possessions^ to the healthy friendliness with powers which 
believe in co-exiatencc. Two notary actions plus the fact that 
the Dutch have to this day refused to consider ways and means 
of transferring West Irian 10 the Republic go a long way 
towards explaining why this did not happen in the case of 
Indonesia and Holland. Indeed^ in her foreign relations^ Indo¬ 
nesia has moved further and fiirther away from Holland. By 
the time the Repiiblic could formulate a foreign policyi her 
two most important ncighbours—Burma and India—were 
already committed to neutrality* it was argued that in the event 
of a war—and until the tension eased in 1954 after the Geneva 
Conferencej a war was regarded as probable—these three 
countries could remain neutral. Furthcri if from this centro— 
this area of peace as Nehru calls it—die perimeter of and-w^ar 
forces could be extended to other Asian and Arab nadonSj a 
third world war might be averted. This common measure of 
agreement u-as expressed in Trcaijcs of Friendship with India 
and with Burma in the spring of 1953. A similar Treaty was 
signed with Pakistan and came into effect in May Reh- 

giom associations have always drawn Egypt and Indonesia 
together ; as the leading Arab country and the first to recognize 
the Republic in its earliest days, the Egypdans have enjoyed a 
warm rcceprion m the Republic. In December 19512 it recog¬ 
nized King Farout as "King of Egypt and the SudaIl^ General 
Neguib"3 Government had a far warmer welcome, and the 
Indonesians officially suggested that the Egyptian Prime 
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Minister should be invited to the C 3 onfercnce in Colombo. 
When the Asian Prime Mumters met. Dr. All Sastroamidjojo 
persuaded his colleagues to support his idea of an Afto-Asian 
Conference. As ex-colonial countries they were all anxious to 
support the African struggle against colonialism and the Indo¬ 
nesian Prime Minister was asked to lake preliminary steps for 
such a conference. Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo has on more than 
one occasion expressed his view that the centre of international 
affairs has now* passed from Europe to Asia; that the balance 
of ^wer in the world is shifting to Asia and that Indonesia's 
desire for peace * would be best satisfied if the present shifts led 
to tlic send ing of the interests of Asia and the abandonment of 
the outdated policy ofsubjuga ting Asian wishes to those of o ther 
continents'. This idea was uppermost in the minds of the Prime 
Ministers of Indonesia, In^a, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 
when they met in Bogor at the end of 1954. The result of their 
discussions was a joint invitation to twenty-five ‘sovereign’ 
States to attend an Afro-Asian Conference in Indonesia at the 
end of April 1955. These States extend from the Gold Coast to 
Japan; all the Arab States arc included—unhappily at the ex¬ 
pense of excluding Israel; the Central African Federation, 
Libya, Egypt, the Sudan, Gold Coast, Ethiopia and Liberia 
were invited as the independent parLs of Africa. Iran, North and 
South Vietnam, and more significantly, the Chinese People's 
Republic, 

Indonesia's emphasis on co-operadan with .African nadons is 
only partly due to the community of religious interests with 
Muslim countries such as Egypt and Tunisia. So long outside 
the main stream of world aifaiis, Indonesians are still sensitive 
to the fact, which is indisputable, that most people know them 
and their country only through Dutch eyes, They may in¬ 
crease their prestige by carving for themselves a special niche 
in the history of post-war nationalism. At the same time, 
whibt other Asian leaders may fed that problems such as 
the future of Indo-China aud Peking's membership of U.N. 
must be given priority, none of them doubts the value of 
AlHcan nations being free to play an increasing role in the 
world. 
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It b difficult to understand why ludonesiai like India and 
Burma, paid so litUc altention to the colonial war in Indo- 
Qiina. Indonesians might reasonably have been expected to 
give their blessing, if not their speofic approbation, to President 
Ho Chi Minh. But their concern to remain neutral in the ‘cold 
war* proved stronger than their destre to give support to a 
colonial struggle and in 1950 when the issue was debated in 
Parliament simultaneously ’with the question of rqcogniaing the 
Chinese Pcople*s Republic, the members were non-committal 
on the Vietnamese issue-^an attitude that was made easier by 
die fact that the Vietnamese Republic had not recogmzcd that 
of Indonesia. At the same time no one supported Bao Dai and 
a comprombe motion, introduced by Mohammed Natsir, 
urging caution and the need for more information, was only 
carried by a margin of eleven (49 to 38) , A few months later, 
Natsir himself was Prime Minister and referred to this equi¬ 
vocal policy: 

‘As regards the question about the Government’s stand¬ 
point vis-a-vb the Ho Chi Minh Government, the Govern¬ 
ment’s reply b the same as that of the Hatta Government, 
that b, tlmt recognition should be given to the whole people 
—should it be united by democratic procedure—^rather than 
to a part of the people.’^ 

Successive Governments in Djakarta did not modily thb 
policy one "way or the other until the spring of 1953, when two 
‘unofficial’ observers were sent to estabhsh the facts of the w'ar, 
then extended to Laos and Cambodia. When the Sastroamid- 
jojo Government took office in August 1953, no reference was 
made to Indo-China in official statements of foreign policy. At 
the end of the year, it was left to the Minister of Labour, Profes¬ 
sor Abidin, to state officially that the Government ‘which b 
committed to support the freedom struggle of all peoples against 
colonialism, b wholeheartedly behind the efforts of the Indo- 
Chinese to attain their independence’. Thb belated recognition 
of the Vietnamese cause ’Vi’as made at a ceremony marking 
International Solidarity Day and was accompanied by a state¬ 
ment from the Committee demanding an immediate end to the 
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war, a speedy armistice, and a peaceful solution. Later, when 
Nehru had announced to the world his suggestions for a cease¬ 
fire in Vietnam, the Indonesian Government followed suit, 
and from then onsvards joined widi the Colombo Powers in all 
its proceedings to bring an end to die 

Unlilce die V’ictnamese war, the Korean war became over¬ 
night an issue for the United Nations, and Indonesia, which be¬ 
came its sixdcth member in September 1950, could not remain 
inactive. Events in Korea played a negligible role in Indonesian 
affairs, but ai Lake Success decisions had to be made. On the 
main issue of the war, there was no doubt as to Indonesian 
neutrality. Immediately die war started, the Government stated 
that they bad no tics with North or with South Korea. ‘North 
Korea is under Russian protection and the South Korean 
representative is sponsored by the United States,' thdr first 
statement ran. ‘Tiiis scM^allcd civil war is the first and foremost 
matter concerning the two Powers in the “cold war**, namely 
the Russians on one side and America and Britain on the other.’ 
A month later the Government denied faciltiies to warships 
taking part in the Korean operations and Indonesian citizens 
w'cre barred firom volunteering for service in Korea on penalty 
of losing their citizenship. 

At Lake Success, Indonesian policy was vacilbting, and on 
occasions unashamedly opportunist. Her delegation was usually 
led by Mr. L, N. Palar, who had put his country’s case so ably 
in the days when it was fighting for its existence. He now co¬ 
sponsored a resolution to set up a three-person cease-fire group 
and a second one for a seven-nation group to consider a peace¬ 
ful solution. On the dtal issue of crossing the 38th parallel, 
Indonesian support was given both in Peking and at I..akc 
Success to the scries of proposals made by India. But when these 
failed and the crucial resolution naming the People’s Republic 
of Cliina as an ‘aggressor’ was moved in the Assembly in Feb- 
mary' 1951, Indonesia abstained. Only India and Burma, apart 
from the Sowet bloc, regisiered their opposition. WTten the 
Additional Measures Committee, set up as a result of the 'aggres¬ 
sor* resolution, proposed an embargo on the shipment of war 
material to China, Indonesia again abstained. By this time— 
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May 1951—Itidoncsia was enjoying "the Korea boom" in 
rubber and tinj and there were serious misgi^iiigs as to the wis¬ 
dom of the embargo resolution. They were partially resolved by 
taking advantage of the doubt bs to whether or not rubber was 
a strategic commodity within the meaning of tbe resolution. 

The Korean war has played a very small part in the affairs 
of Indonesia. There waa ti ttle public interest. It was only casually 
followed in the press^ ministerial statements accorded it scarcely 
more than a passing reference. At Lake Success expediency 
determined instructions w'hich were given to the delegate. In 
the final conference ai Geneva, Indonesia^ like mo^t other Asian 
Pow ers, wus not invited to lake part* All in all, the war in Korea 
has been more important to die economy than the foreign 
policy of Indonesia; in the former it created a vital, thox^h arti¬ 
ficial boom in tlie demand for her raw materials, in the latier it 
was a side issue* 

Economic considerations played a similarly important role 
in Indonesian policy to^vards a Japanese Peace Treaty. ’When 
America and Britain sent imitations in September 1951 asking 
fifiy-fivc nations to take part in discussions on a Japanese Peace 
Treaty, the Sukiman Government vacillated* Whereas India, 
Burma, and yugDsIa\'ia turned down this invitation, the Indo¬ 
nesians took the line of least resistance and gave permission to a 
delegation to attend the Ckmference in San Francisco as obser¬ 
vers. The then Foreign Miniuter, Dr. Subardjo, tended to pur¬ 
sue a pm-Japancse line and this made him an easy victim to 
American pressure* The result was that the Japanese Peace 
Treaty w^as signed at San Fmncisco by the Indonesian delegate* 
When Dr. Subardjo returned to Djakarta, he gave tlic follow¬ 
ing explanation of his decision: 

‘My entire delegation after siring up the situation in and 
s^ound the Conference decided to advise the Govemmctit to 
sign the treaty. This advice was given as a consequence of 
the results we obtained in regard to our claims concerning 
war reparadom and the question of fishing rights. These 
claims w'ill form the object of a bilateral treaty with Japan 
and its basic principles have been agreed to by the Japanese 
delegadott.^ 
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But this decision received a great dcaJ of criticism in the Indo¬ 
nesian Press, and even which was considered as Dr. 

Subardjo*smouthpiece,had to reinforce its support by saying that 
‘he was’^%ise to sign the Treaty in order not to be branded as car 
ing out a policy in line ^vith the Soviet The officially 

blessed magazine hdon^nun provided another cxplanadon: 

* If Indonesia had followed in the steps of India;, that is, 
decided to conclude a separate peace treaty, the sphere of 
good will ^votild certainly be absent and Indonesia would 
certainly not be able to count on any support from the United 
States.'^ 

To put the matter bluntly: the Foreign Minister, supported 
by some of hb colleagues in the Masjunii Party to which he was 
a recent converti ^verc trimming their sails to catch American 
dollars. As events were soon to provc^ this departure from 
neutrality into the orbit of American influence did not reflect 
the majority of responsible opinion. Outside Communist circles 
which were inevitably committed to the So\ici A/or, aithough 
tills wTis not always honestly admitted, pcaplc felt that the grow¬ 
ing subser\dence of the Foreign Mhiistry to the American Am¬ 
bassador in Djakarta undermined their standing in such 
countries as India and Burma, and w^cafcened their position 
pfr-d-m the Chinese People's Republic as w'dl as their large 
Chinese community. The result was that Indonesians signature 
to the Japanese Peace Treaty was never nt tided by^ParliamcnL 
In 1955, no separate treaty has yet been signed with Japan, and 
no settlement has yet been made on the controversial subject of 
reparations* The incident undoubtedly had the effect of lower¬ 
ing Indonesian prestige in India and Burma where the idea 
gained strength that Indonesia was an uncertain partner in 
international affairs, even on the issue of a Japanese Peace 
Treaty where a common front might have been assumed* If 
her policy on this matter were doubtfiil, how far could she be 
trusted on the wider, more controversial subjects involved in a 
South-east Asian area of ticutmlity ? 

Tills uncertainty was rdnforccd soon after the San Francisco 
Conference, On January 5th, 1952, Foreign Minister Subardjo 
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secretly signed an M*S,A, Agreement vn\h the American Am¬ 
bassador, Mr. Meric Cochran, Article 5U-B of that agreement 
included certain military clauses. This signatore therefore im¬ 
plied military' commitments to iJie United States and ’was un¬ 
questionably a departure from the Government's poUcy of 
neutrality. When the matter was brought before the Cabinet on 
February 8 th many of his colleagues attacked Dr. Subardjoj not 
only on grounds of policy* but because he had gone behind their 
backs in secret meetings with the American Ambassador* His 
reply was that international usage gave him the prerogative to 
make this agreement on liia own initiative and that in any case 
the Prime Minister had been infonned; a statement that Dr. 
Sukiman v^ould neither admit nor deny* Dr. Subardjo's own 
party, the Masjumi:, announced that it could not accept respon^ 
sibility for the signing of the M.S.A. Agreement but would leave 
Parliament to decide the fate of the Cabinet* The P-N*L 
rejected the agreement and demanded the resignation of the 
GovcrnmcDt. On Februaiy^ aist, after a crisis in which personali¬ 
ties played almost as latge a part as policy* the Foreign Minister 
resigned* and two day's later the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
followed before Parliament could be called togcllier* To add to 
the confusion an official broadcast made the btnvildering remark 
that the 'resignation of the Cabinet should not be construed a^ 
meaning that the State would shirk its obligatiom arising from 
an agreement with a foreign country' and that they were fully 
aw'arc that Dr^ SubardJo*s signature to the Mutual Security Aid 
Agreement 'had made a commitment’. This was indeed cold 
comfort for the American Ambamdor* for whom the statement 
was presumably intended- For one point had emerged clearly;* 
namely that no military commitment with the United States* 
even if only by implication as in the case of the M.S*Ap Agree¬ 
ment would be cnclDrscd by the Indonesian Parliament. This 
was not a matter of party. It was fundamentally a question 
of national pride. By their willingness to consider such a com- 
piitmcnt, the Masjumi leaders compromised themselves as w cU 
as their party^ and in the Government w'tuch was formed after 
several weeks of political bargainings both the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister belonged to the P*N J* 
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When a new agreement was signed with America to take the 
piace of Dr* Subardjo*s secret agree ment, it had no mdimry 
clauses. The Wilopo Govemintnij which held office Irom April 
1952 until June 1953* was by no means amenable to American 
pressure, and when Mr. Merle Cochran resigned as Ambassa¬ 
dor m February 1953^ many editorial wTiters commented on his 
failure to draw Indonesia into the American sphere of influence^ 
Economic considerations served to underline thb marked drift 
iu foreigri policy. The * Korea boom’ over and American 
interests in the tin and rubber markets of the world held a 
da^cr at the throat of the raw material producers of Indo- 
n^a. A drop of a few cents in the price of rubber represented 
more than ihc Vi^holc amount which was provided by Technical 
Assistance Funds* The Anglo-American agreement 10 prohibit 
the shipment of strategic materials to China and other Com¬ 
munist countries was regarded as a victory for American diplo¬ 
macy and a potendal threat to South-east Asian countries so 
dependent on the export of rubberj do, and other raw materials. 
The daily paper, Indonena Raya, an independent paper not 
attached to any political parD', wrote at this time: 

" Do the United States and the United Kingdom regard the 
South-east Asian countries as children they can use as tools 
to do as they wish? Tliey have brought down the prices of our 
raw materials, they have tried to forbid the South-east Asian 
countries to trade with their opponents^ and now the>' arc 
trying to persuade us to close our ports to ships transporting 
goods to their opponents* countries. \Vlmt have they given 
US in exchange for ail this? 

prices for our raw materials, and high prices for 
their industrial output and ail kinds of other products. Indo¬ 
nesia should show the attitude she has adopted to such an 
appeal, w^hicli iu any case, would not be in the interests of 
the Asian peoples but would only scr\'C America’s interests.’ 

The Wilopo Government—and any other conceivable 
Indonesian Government w^ouid have had to make the same deci¬ 
sion—^had to consider w here its economic interests could be beat 
furthered. Financial aid, technical assistance, and capitaj goods 
Tivere, and remain, necessary for industrial expansion* The fact 
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that United Nations aid was incrcasiagly coloured by the 
requirements of America’s ‘cold war' poUcy led Indoiicata, as 
it did other South-east Asian countries, to be careful of be¬ 
coming dependent on this source of assistance. The Oslombo 
Plan was free from such entanglements, and in December 1952, 
the Cabinet decided to take part in its activities. This Plan, a 
Cabinet spokcsmait said at the time, would open the door to 
possibilities of technical and economic aid from countries other 
than the United States, without binding Indonesia militarily or 
politically,andit’would deepen relations’with India and Pakistan* 
ParaJlei \rith its activities as one of the Colombo Powers, the 
Wilopo Government strengthened its ties with Communist 
countries through trade agreements with Poland, Hunga^, 
Czcchoslo^'akia, and Eastern Germany, tniese were supple¬ 
mented by the exchange of Cultural Missions, and by direct 
contacts with people instead of the secondhand relationships 
which existed in the days of Dutch rule. When the Wilopo 
Government fell in June 1953, on questions of intern^, not 
foreign afiaire, the pattern of Indonesian policy was already out¬ 
lined. Differences between political parties were far more of 
emphasis than of disagreement, and the new Foreign Ministe^ 
Sunario, at his first Press conference said that he did notiutend 
to effect any radical changes in the foreign policy of his country. 
Bui. on sfiveitd isaiues the pnesecit Govemmeiit has SiCtcd dccisii^ e ^ 
where its predecessots fumbled f At long last, for Instance, 
nesia and the Soviet Union have exchanged Ambassadors. All 
parties were committed to tliis policy in previous Govemments, 
but the delaying tactim of the Masjumi had prevented its implc- 
mentation^ Similarly, all Governments were committed, to the 
dissolution of the Netherlnnds-lndoncsian Union* The Govern¬ 
ment of Dr. AIL Sastroamidjojo achiev'ed it on August toth, 
1954. They were all comniitted to the transfer of West Irian to 
Indonesian sovereignty. It was raised in the United Nations m 
1954 and the focus of international interest on the issue may 
prove a step towards solution. In short, the present Government 
has carried out a more active policy than that of its predeces¬ 
sors. After the failure of American dollar diplomacy to draw the 
Republic into its economic and strategic orbit, tiie course of 
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Indonesian foreign policy was set. There U today no group in 
the country which could win any measure of support for com¬ 
mitments, outside those of the United Nations, which remotely 
implied economic or military dependence on the United States. 
The balance of power, as seen from Indonesia, has shifted from 
Europe to Asia; the Geneva Conference with China’s cmeigence 
as a decisive inftuence in world a flairs, and the leading role 
whidi.India has played in one situauon after another, provide 
plenty of evidence for the rcahsm of this analysis. As long as the 
policy of co-cxistcnce is followed by Communist Powers, Com¬ 
munist and tion-Communist have a common policy. The fact 
that Communist propaganda is more demonstrative should not 
be allow'cd to objure the issue; If Indonesian Communists had 
been as formidable as part of the American and Dutch Press 
would have us believe, the present emphasis on neutrality with 
Colombo Powers would long ago have given way to exclusive 
co-operation with Moscow and Peking, 

The Communists and their supporters naturally give priority 
to the Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union in alt 
considerations of foreign, as indeed of domestic policy. .And in 
that order. The history of China and Indonesia has often been 
interwoven, and nearly 2 million Chinese living in the Republic 
feel a loyalty to China, whatever Government may be in power.^ 
The success of Communism in China has naturally given a con¬ 
siderable fillip to Chinese Communists living in Indonesia, But 
no political party could have adopted any other line than that 
of recognizing the Government of Mao Tse-tung. Again, the 
present Government has acted where predecessors only passed 
resolutions. Parliament decided to recognize Mao Tsc-tung in 
June 1950, but it w‘as left to Aii Sastroainidjojo’s Cabinet to fix 
the exchange of Ambassadors in April 1953. 

The official policy of the Government includes ail the items 
which figure in Communist propaganda. When the World 
Peace Conference held a meeting in Djakarta last January, its 
resoludom w'cre only more dramatically worded versions of 
Government Directives. But the Government—and in this it 
Undoubtedly reflects the majority of public opinion—makes a 
wider interpretation of positive neutrality. The emphasis is 
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placed on co-opcration with India, Burma, and Ceylon as fcUow 
Colombo PoAvers endeavouring to build an area of peace in 
South-east Asia, and special references are made to P^ist^ 
with wliich Indonesia has close religious ties. In evaluating me 
foreign poUcy of Indonesia, people often overlook the fact mat 
she is overwhelmingly a Muslim country and that to satiriy the 
majority of his people Dr. All Sasttoamidjojo must t^nk as 
carefully of other Muslim countries as the Communists have to 
consider those which have Communist Governments. The idea 
of an Afro-Asian Conference, sponsored by Indonesia, was m 
line widi his policy. It introduced a number of Muslim coim- 
trics in Africa to the independent Powers of $outh<^t Asia, 
And it appealed to the anti-colonial sentiment w'hich still 

dominates cverjr political patty- 

The out^tandifig event ai the Afro-Asian Conferetice 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai^s offer to have direct talks uitb the 
Americans on tlie subject of Formosa. But for the Muslim 
world, which accounted for about half of the countries repre- 
seated at Bandung, the possible reorientation of Egypt’s poucy 
towards neutralism has far-reaching significance. The smaller 
powers of North Airica are doscly associated with Egypt, whiJat 
other Muslim nations already committed in vaiying degrees to 
strategic and financial dependence on the West may gradually 
loosen their ties and move towards the area of ncuiralism. 

Many different points of riew were expressed by the del^atcs 
in Bandung, but on the colonial issue they spoke with a similar 
voice. They all supported tlie rights of the people of Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia and nationalist leaders from those 
countries were able to put their case to an audience repre¬ 
senting about half the peoples of die world. Thus Dr. All 
Sasiroamidjojo's objects in proposing the Afro-Asian Con¬ 
ference W'cre remarkably well fulfilled. 

In an overall picture of world affairs since Indonesia became 
an independent Republic, it can perhaps be said that her 
spedal contribution has been this effort to extend ^e area of 
neutrality to countries still fighting against colonialism. Somc- 
dmes vacillating, somedmes purely opportunisdCj Indonesians 
are now mecdtig the world with a clearly cut policy which has 
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the general approval of all polidcat parties and of an increasingly 
voc^ public opinion. 


NOTES 

^ Declaxation read at the opening of FariLamejit od September sziit, 
Fubliahcd id Vol, I* No. p. 6^^ 

* Ifidonmirn htjhrmatimf VoL 3, No. 18, October ^tlip 1951^ p. 1. Published 
b>’ the IndoDcajan Embassy, London. 

^ ^ Mrtdoneaia at the San Francisco ConTcrcfioc/ Indomnm UtmWt VoL ij 

No. 5, Oetobcr-Dcfembcr 19^1, p. 375. 

* On December 1954, Radio Feting announced that an agrtement 
had been reached with Indonesia on the problem of Chinese diud dtken- 
ahip. On April 33 nd, *955j during His visii to the Bandung CcnifeTCncej 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai and Foreign Miukicr Sunario signed a treaty 
which laid down a period of two ycam during which choice of nationaJlLy 
may be made by the Chinese living in Indone^. Those who have not made 
their choice at the expiry of the two-year period are automatically to be 
given the nationality otthe father, Chou En-ki expressed the hope that those 
who made their choice of oaticaallly under tlus treaty would abide fiimly 
by its proviaioiu and called upon them, whether they chose Indonesian or 
Chinese citizenship^ to work jointly together to rurthcr hiendship between 
the two muDteies. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


AFTER NATIONALISM? 


5TO H. V is told of Confucius that when he was once asked to 



JVsay what were the three thinp viul to a ruler, his reply was: 
'Sufficiency of foodj sufficiency of military power, and suffi¬ 
ciency of popular faith in the ruJer.^ When he was asked what 
he would omit if only two things were possible, he replied: 
'Omit military power.' And if only one were possible? * Let tlie 
people lose their food/ he answered, ^but keep their faith/ 
Many years later, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, addressing the 
studcnis of Gadjah Mada University in her capacity as Presi¬ 
dent of tlie United Nations^ expressed a similar idea. 'Europe^ 
she said, *has become great because she possessed men and 
women who wholeheartedly served tlieir country and who did 
not particularly seek to gain their own profits* Asia*s greatness 
collapsed because she did not possess people of that calibre* We 
should face this bitter fact and say to ourselves: this will not 
happen to Asia any more* Whatever wiU happen we, people of 
Asia, will serve ideals which are higher than our own greed, 
i.e. ideals which will first of all involve society, then our country 
and finally the w'orld*** 

Many Indonesians would admit that not all the ideals they 
cherished w'hilst fighting for their independence in gueniUa 
warfare have been achic^'ed in the Republic. Young men and 
women, who spent the most impressionable years of adolescence 
in resisting first the Japanese and then the Dutch, now talk 
nostalgically of the 'Djogja days* when the country was united^ 
They knew with passionate conviction what they were fighting 
against; the constructive problems of mdependence had not yet 
made their massive impact. When they did, Tndoncsiajis were* 
as a whole, less equipped to meet them than were their newly 
independent colleagues in South-east Asia. In some areas under 
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British rule, several generations had matured in the certainty 
that their independence was only a matter of time* No nationally 
eonselous man or woman in India or Burma or Ceylon doubted 
that one day the British Government would have lo fulfil it5 
commitments and the powerful wing of ihc Labour movement^ 
which was against all forms of colonialism, worked clos dy ^vith 
the Asian nationalist organizatioris. And although Government 
after Government m WTiitehall found ways and means of post¬ 
poning the fulfilment of their pledges* they none die less met 
the demands of their Asian citizens for iraimng in ^vtry branch 
of administration. This did not happen in the case of Indonesia* 
The Dutch thought of it as ‘ the ageless Indies^ and above all, 
‘our Indies\ whilst the most fer\^eat nationalist leader in pre¬ 
war dnys did not seriously expect to see an independent Repuh* 
lie in his o%va lifetime. In pre-war days* Indonesians were 
presented as happy children. Today many Dutchmen still adopt 
a heavy father attitude. This is deeply resented by Indonesians, 
especially a^ they become aware of the narrow horizon which 
restricts the outlook as well as the infiuence of w^hat was once 
their ruling power* Whereas Britain's stature grew in the minds 
of Asians whom she ruled before the war* that of Holland has 
diminished for the peoples of Indonesia. 

1 o these contrasts between British and Dutch colonial rule, 
and to the relative unpreparedness of Indonesian Nationalists 
to take power^ we musE add the wide divergences of philosophi¬ 
cal tradition and background. There is botli in Hindu and in 
Buddhist philosophy an asceticism which lends itself lo self- 
sacrifice and self-discipline, to the devotion of one^s life to an 
ideal* Gandhi was a natural figure in that climate of other- 
worldlincss. It is impossibic to imagine him as a leader of Indo¬ 
nesian nationalbm. The idea of renunciation is not part of 
Islamic thought, and it has never developed as a social fbree in 
the Indonesian nationalist movement* This has had far- 
reaching results, not so much in the period of struggle when a 
common enemy may be sufficient driving force lo produce a 
common effort, but in the period of power when personalities' 
have played such an excessive role in Republican life. 

Religion b here only reinforcing geography. The wide 
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separation of thoii$ands of islands^ with their widely divei^ent 
Oevefopmcnij retarded the gro\%^h of a cohesive nationalist move¬ 
ment and a leadership which pro^'ided a common inspiration. 
President Sukarno's slogan ‘From Sabang to Mcrante' (that is. 
the Indonesian equivalent of ‘from Land's End to John o" 
Groats') is a new concept in Indonesian history. It still has a 
much ^vide^ significance in Ja%ra than in any other part of the 
Republic* 

These are all factors which must be reckoned with in an 
evaluation of the Republic* They arc easily underestimated for 
the world still tends to look at Indonesia through Dutch eyc^j 
success or failure is more often than not judged according to 
other standards in South-east Asia which arc not applicablcj 
and events in Java arc allowed to obscure the realities of life 
elsewhere in these 3^000 islands. At the same time* it is true that 
the Indonesian pattern is more elusive than that of India, for 
example, or of Burma, There is an undercurrent of uncertain ty* 
a suggestion of instability* This goes deeper than the feet that 
Indonesia has not yet held its first General Election, although 
the feilure of any Government to implement its pledge to do so 
is one of the contributory causes of the present instability. 

The victory' of nationalism meant the end of colonial rule, 
but it did not mean a social revolt. It inspired the desire for 
social change in the minds of thousands of young men and 
women, and it kd to a greater degree of social and political 
consciousness among the mas$cs* Tliey belonged to all political 
pxartics and to none. Nationalism was and still is such a powerful 
driWng force in Indonesian political life that with the exception 
of tile two extremes, the NahdatuJ Ubma and the P.K.I. (the 
Communist Parly), political parties have no sharply defined 
features; the {mt party is based on an exireniist form of I slam, 
the second is theoretically extremist, but constantly shifts its 
course to meel the prevailing winds of public opinion always 
with its main direction plotted in Moscow and Peking. Thus 
political parties overlap. They Have a right wing and a left wing 
and on their peripheries there are outstanding political figtircs 
whose position is determined far more by personal considera¬ 
tions, often personal feuds and jeeJousies, than by any funda* 
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mental differences in political philosophy. A General EJectloii 
does not solve these problems, but political life is healthier if 
people liave the chance of expressing their choice as to who 
should rule them and the rulers themselves have a greater sense 
of duty if they arc direcdy responsible to the electorate. 

There is no doubt that Ltie long delay in holding the first 
General Elecuon in Indonesia has helped to increase party 
intrigues, given a false emphasis to personalities at the centre, 
and led to indifference and scepticism among people outside 
Java or led them to carry on with their own affairs mthout too 
much attention to Djalmrta. Externally, it has had the effect 
of stimulating people's doubts as to the stability of the Republic, 
doubts which have been strengthened by Dutch propaganda 
and activity. Although traditions and post-war conditions in 
India, Burma* and Ceylon are different from those in tlie 
Republic, it is nevertheless true that General Elections in ihese 
countries proved an effective mobilization of popuL^ir euergy, an 
incentive to responsible rule at the centre and in the provinces, 
a demonstration to the world of political maturity. With this in 
mind, many people ask the very relevant question why a 
General Election has been so often postponed in Indonesia, 
why, indeed, the Government only now asks For the mandate of 
the people. The excuse of difficult communications is not 
enough; India had to cope with as great a problem in an area 
stretching from Himachd Pradesh to Cape Comorin, Internal 
rebellions cause many difficulties* but Burma had a Com- 
munisE and a Karen rebellion on her hands in 1951 when she 
held her first General Election, extending it over several months. 
Again* the problem of illiteracy* This applies lo every country in 
Asia, The unhappy fact in Indonesia is that party manoeuvTes and 
personalities still play too large a part in political life, especially 
iu Djakarta^ And the conflict between Islam and Mandsm 
for conuo! of the nationalist movement remains unresolved. 

The significance of the present Government is that for die 
first time, political leaders tvho subscribe to whM might be 
loosely termed a Marxist view of society are now in key posi¬ 
tions* ^vhere they can play a decisive role in domes dc and in 
foreign policy* In all previous Governments, the Masjumi either 
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held or could control a majority of Cabinet posts. This party, 
which is still the largest in the country, is not represented in the 
Government formed in Juiy 1953. It is sdU the best organised 
party, since the mosque remains the centre of religious and of 
social life throughout the country, except in the Minahasa, the 
Moluccas, and Central Sumatra which are Christian and in 
Bali which is Hindu. But it does not represent any dynamic of 
social change, and its out standing leaders seem to be more and 
more on the defensive, standing for a static pattern of society 
which does not meet the economic or the cultural needs of the 
people. During the past year it has had to meet the propaganda 
of the Communists, dishonest though it often was* linking to¬ 
gether the Masjumi and the dbnjptivc tactics ofDarul Islam. 
While it is true that early Masjumi Governments failed to 
tackle thb problem, it is quite untrue to suggest that progres¬ 
sive and able men Ukc Natsir and Rum have anything in com¬ 
mon with this fenatical wing of Islam, The Masjumi*s advantage 
in having the ready-made organization of the mosques at its 
disposal may become less important, for the parties in the 
Government, above all the P.N.L, have made full use of their 
position in appointing their nominees to key posts in provincial 
ad ministration« For the first time in its history the P*NJ» has the 
chance of building up a nation-wide party able to challenge the 
Masjumi. There are signs that the Siicialists may draw nearer to 
the Masjumi, a development which U not as curious as it may 
seem at first sight. The extremists of the Masjumi^—the Nahdatul 
Ulama—broke away from the party and arc in the present 
Government. The left wing, which includes Natsir and Rum, 
has a great deal in common with the Socialists, and in thetr joint 
opposition to the P.NJ. and to the P.K.L they might find some 
electoral basis of .alliance. There remain a number of smaller 
parties which have members in the present Cabinet, and the 
Communists* Among the smaller parties, there arc those like the 
P.I*R* which are on the whole and-Com munist and conserva¬ 
tive, others Hkc the Partai Bunih which arc Communist but not 
linked with Moscow, and the B.T*L JPe^sants^ i\ssociatioo) 
and the S.K,I. (PeopIe^s Federation Party} which are Com¬ 
munist in orientation. 
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The problem fating any aspirants for political power is how 
to win over the uncommitted as well as how to convert the 
hostile and the apathetic. The Communists concentrated their 
aedvides in the Trade Union Movement until several factors 
had the effect of widening the area of their appeal, the first 
Intema], the second based on external developments. Whilst 
the P.K.I- is not officially represented in Dr. AJS Sa^troamidjo- 
jo*s Cabinet, there arc enough Ministers uitli what might be 
called a general Marxist approach to influence policy m a Com¬ 
munist direction. The P.K. 1 ,, which gives a general support to 
the Government, acts as a kind of pressure group, both through 
its polidcal org:anIz:adon and through the largest Federation of 
Trade Unions—S.O.B.SJ., whose policy it largely dictates. The 
external factor, which has undoubtedly helped the P.K.L more 
than any other party, is the emergence of Communist China as 
a world power* The P.KJ. is much closer to Peking than to 
Moscow; its members study Mao Tse-iung more closely than 
Lenin. 

Comrnunist propaganda magazines, leaflets, and books >%Tit- 
ten for every section of the community, well prepared and 
cleverly ihustnited, can be seen on bookshop and on street 
markets from Sumatra to Kalimantan; they come from China 
or from Hong Kong, and only in a much smaller number from 
Moscow. Chinese propaganda broadcasts from Peking in 
Chinese and in Indonman languages have had an influence 
which it would be hard to estimate, but that they have played a 
powerful part in the lives of the two million Chinese as well as 
among Indonesians^ there can be no doubt. The emphasis is on 
Communist achievements, on peace; it is against Western ideas 
and above all it is anti-impt,:rialist. This association of imperial¬ 
ism and the Western world, especially w'ith America, is easily 
understood by the least politically conscious peasant* It appeals 
to him as one who was only yesterday a colonial subject; it 
appeals because the peasant cveiy^vhcre wants peace; it appeals 
because America's post-Avar policy has alienated the majority 
of Asian peoples, suggesting a new form of imperialistic ambi¬ 
tion* In short, the Chinese Revolution is a major instrument in 
the growth of Marxist ideas; the peasant still goes to the mosque 
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on Fridays, the Hadji may still be the village headman, but 
glowing accounts of life in China appeal to women and men in 
the ricc-ftclds, to workers on plantations still partly owned by 
the Dutch, and to those who recc^nJac the need for more rapid 
industrialization or modernization (the two are not the same) 
in various sectors of the country’s economy. 

The P.K.L has naturally made the most of these advan¬ 
tageous conditions, and its first pre-election move has led to a 
good deal of con troversy. In the list of Names and Emblents for 
the General Election, the P.KJ. has renamed itself the ‘Indo¬ 
nesian Communist Party and Independents*, a strategic recog¬ 
nition of the fact that its real strength depends on bringing 
non-Communists under a Communist umbrella, ft is still too 
early to estimate their chances of success. But there is no doubt 
that Marxist ideas have won many adherents and that Marsdsm 
is a challenge to Islam as a dynamic force in Indonesian society. 
It makes its appeal to a far wider area of popular feeling than 
the P.K.I. and any political party to achieve power will have 
to accept the general concepts of Marxist philosophy. 

The non-Marxists will unquestionably resist active social 
changes; the secularists may hope to preserve uadi dons with a 
feudal background; the extreme Muslims may hope to deepen 
the hold of Islam on Indonesian society. But these are rear¬ 
ward'actions rather than a front-line attack. The mosque b 
likely to remain the centre of social and religious organization 
for the majority of Indonesians, and Islamic Law and customs 
colour the pattern of their society. But the desire for changct 
and die growth of self-coofidcncc that comes from responsibility, 
'rti'ill force the pace of progress. People want a better standard of 
living; they demand improved labour conditions; iliey need 
security, and bcUe^'c that if the Government dealt with this 
question more energetically, conditions of security' would be 
possible; they want the technical ‘know-how’ which made the 
\Vcst, and, later, Japan, rich and powerful. They are not in¬ 
terested in ideologies but in results. It matters less to many 
Indonesians that China is a Communist nation than that it is 
now a world power, laying the foundations of an industrial 
country. Thus, whilst the Communist Party, as such, has had 
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only a timitcd appeal, it can scarcely be doubted that no politic 
cal party could hope to win any considerable support by a 
policy based on anti-Communism; the bogy m the Indonesian 
mind resides in Amsterdam and Washington rather than in 
Moscow and Peking. 

Whatever Government is in power in Indonesia, these ten¬ 
dencies will remain. The cslrcmc wing of the Marumi wants an 
Isianiic State with an emphasis on close relations with Islamic 
countries. The Communists, however opportunist tactics might 
obscure it, want a Communist State whicli becomes integrated 
with other Communist countries. But between these two ex¬ 
tremes, the majority of people are concerned with a Govern¬ 
ment which will settle some of the outstanding problems, fulfil 
pledges in the domestic field, and build closer relations, not only 
with the Communist world, but above all vrith India, Burma, 
Pakistan, and the hliddle East. 

"WTiat then are the problems which urgently call for a solu¬ 
tion? .Although this may not be immediately obvious, the first 
one is how to decentraliae the present administration. In the 
condldoiis that existed at the time of Uie tramfer of power, a 
Unitary State was essential for building a central authority over 
widely flung and extremely diflcreni types of people. 'Unity in 
Diversity' on the Republic's coal of arms was the expression of 
this need. But the problem now is how to maintain diversity in 
unity. The growth of tliis problem is a sign of progress, evidence 
of the cultural and political awareness of people in islands out¬ 
side Java. As long as the Dayaks in Kalimantan were kept in 
their long-houses, the Toradjas of Sulawesi, the Kubu of Suma¬ 
tra, and the isolated men and women were left in ignorance, 
Java could maintain Its central position and Javanese could 
monopolize most of the administrative positions at home and 
abroad. Those days are over. A girl fiom Timor studying mid- 
tsifery in England; Toradjas travelling to Makassar for higher 
education; Mcnangkabauers holding important posts in Em¬ 
bassies abroad; Achincse studying Mass Education in Los 
Angeles, and B^ncse studying social problems in India—these 
are all signs that this problem is gradually being solved. Too 
gradually, and only under pressure. 
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The demand for regionai autonomy^ and u-ith it the in¬ 
creasing share of the provinces in Jocal as well aa m central 
administration, is one which would be made of any Govern¬ 
ment. It has been most emphatically voiced until now in Suma¬ 
tra, Ball, and Atjeh. In the middle of 1953, Mohamad Shafri, a 
Member of Parliamcni, and one of the country's most dis¬ 
tinguished educationalists, raised the question of local auto¬ 
nomy in a parliamentary debate* If people were to remain loyal 
to the central Govemmentp he suggested, dien some kind of 
federal administration must replace the present over-centralized 
rule in Djakarta. From Dali a simiLir request took a different 
form. ^Vliy, asked Balinese leaders, was their religion (Hindu¬ 
ism) not recognized and represented in the Ministry of Religious 
Affairs and in provincial sei^iccs? The reply was that for a reli¬ 
gion to be recognized it was necessary lo designate both a ‘ Holy 
Book^ and a Founder* The Balinese held a conference at the end 
of 1952 to comply w'ith these demands, but so far the Govern¬ 
ment has not recognized Balinese Hinduism. In the case of the 
Acliincse, who are as firmly attached to Islam as die Balinese 
arc EG Hinduism and far more dogmatic, the Government in 
Djakarta too long delayed demands for increased self-govem- 
ment. It was alvi'a>'3 improbable that the *^chinc3e, with their 
tradition of independence and their aptitude for rebellion, 
wouJd rentain satisfied with their status as part of the province of 
Norili Sumatra. At last, on Scpiembcr aothp 1953, Tengku Daud 
Bucrcuth (a religious leader who was Governor of Atjeh w'hen 
it was a separate province) led an armed revolt and declared 
that hcnccfortii Atjeh was part of the * Indonesian Islamic 
State ^ proclaimed by the fanatical Danil Islam leader, Karto- 
stiw'irjo, in 1949* The resulE was a local war in which more than 
a thousand Achincse were killed* After this unnecessary waste 
of lives, the Government in Djakarta gave a belated promise to 
review the plan for regional autonomy and to go ahead with 
economic developments in Atjeh, 

The much publicized problem of internal sccuiity is in part 
the result of overmentralizationx For as long as there arc dis¬ 
gruntled people who feel that the faotdencck of Djakarta slows 
do^vn provmcJat plans, tlierc Is plenty of soil which h fertile for 
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trouble-makers. In the early days of the Republicj Dutch army 
officers* remaining in the country by virtue of the Round Table 
Conference^ were able to find supporters among the dissatisfied 
people of Moluccas and the Minahasa. In Makassar they found 
aUies among the feuda! lords of South Sulawesi. 

But there are other causes which account for local rebellions 
which still threaten the security of the Republic, The moat 
dangerous lies in the Darul Islam organisation which aims at a 
theocratic State. In West Java^ where it is strongest, a disci¬ 
plined army of 5*000 wcU-armod men hag fought the Govern¬ 
ment forces for more tlian four years with disastrom results for 
the country’s economy. Confined in the beginning of the revolt 
to West Java, it now seems to be linked with rebellious forces 
in Atjeh and in South Sulawesi No Government has yet 
seriously faced this problem. Tlic problem of insecurity remains 
dangerous in these limited areas. Its importance has^ however, 
been greatly exaggerated by hostile contributors in the Dutch, 
American and, sometimes, in the British Press. 

A problem to which far too litdc attention has been devoted 
is that of transmigration. More than 40% of tlic population live 
in the islands of Java and Madura. The area of cultivable land 
in these areas is insuflicient for the peasants, w^hUst industry 
remains as yet too undeveloped to absorb enough of them. A 
usual estimate is that Java is overpopulated to the extent of ito 
million people. The Central Transmigration Board has prepared 
many blueprints, and the present Government allocated tSo 
milhon rupiahs in 1954, compared with 67 milhon in 19531 
to deal with this problem. Even so, the number of people in¬ 
volved is only 90,000, comprising about J 8*000 fomilics; 10*000 
of them are planned for South Sumatra, another 3,200 for 
Central Sumatra, 3j8€X) for Kalimantan, and i ,000 for Eastern 
Indonesia. If these plans materialize, then the pressure of 
population in Java will be reduced^ and less developed areas 
can become economic and social assets to the whole country. 

Transmigration is only one of the problems which face Indo¬ 
nesia's economy. The second k bused on the extent of foreign 
coniroL Take the case of big estates, an important item in a 
country where 64 to 70% live on agriculture and ass<>ctatcd 
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lUidertakJnp. Figures which were Ls^ed in July 1954 by the 
Central Agricultural Department show that of die big estates in 
Jat^ and Sumatra which employ 5613O00 and 239^000 workers 
mpcctively, no less than 96% of them are foreign owned. The 
third difRculiy lies in the fact that so large a proportion of 
middlemen are Chinese, whose mam consideration is not neces¬ 
sarily die progress of Indonesians. Tlic fourth is the result of 
restrictions on irade and on finance involved in the Round 
Table Conference Agreement. If the Republic; bad far more 
trained people than she has today these dilficaides would still 
exist and would still cripple her economy. On the other hand, 
their existence underlines the need for more carefully con¬ 
sidered short-term and long-term plans than any that have so 
far emerged from the present Government. 

The Republic needs a far more closely co-ordinated financial 
and econoftiic policy. A great deal of uncertainty cxistsi about 
such important issues as foreign exchange and foreign capital 
investments; about tlie rules which determine import and export 
licences- about the scope and area of industrialization which is 
vital to raise the standard of living and to accumulate national 
capital^ about the role ofeo-operatives in the national economy, 
and about the division of nadonalkcd and private industry. 
Have the Indonesians themselves yet made up their own minds 
either on their internal economy or on the question of foreign 
capital? Have they faced the price they must pay for foreign 
capital? 

The Republic needs an efficient, stable, and mcorniptible 
Civil Service* This is not only a question of numhers. There is a 
shortage of trained people, but there is also a marked tendency 
in Indonesia, as there is in Indiit, for young men and women 
to choose relatively easy positions in the Civil Service. The 
amenities of city life and the possible opportunities for travel 
abroad arc ofren inducements to Ica’ie village life, which is 
isolated and backward- Unlike the Chinese, neither the Indo¬ 
nesians nor the Indians have yet succeeded in inspiring a great 
many young men and women to make the village the centre of 
their pioneering enthudasm* 

An efficient Civil Service needs stability. The frequent 
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changes of government have resulted in changes of personnel 
and programme so tliat fc^v Ministries have Had the time or the 
continuity for planning. There is, in addition, an extremely 
dangerous tendency to make political alhliations the criterion. 
This and the existence of corruption in some of the Mirustries 
have led to a good deal of foreign criticism. At the same lime 
the comparison that is too often and loo easily made with the 
period of Dutch rule is mistaken, for the basis of the Republic is 
fundamentally different* Many of the present diUtculties are 
the gromng pains of a nation which i$ only now discovering 
itself. 

This process of self-discovery in Indonesia, as in other 
countries recently freed from colonial rule, is complex and 
difficult. The older generation, after many years of struggle, has 
achieved a certain measure of stability, in some cases, of power 
and relative wealth. They are often Coo busy, sometimes too 
complacent, to a^k themselves how the victory of nadonalism 
can become the prelude to social change. They are apt to repeat 
tlie old political slogans and fall back on the shortcomings of 
their ex-colonial rulers instead of facing tlie problems which 
arise from their own lack of experience or personal rivalry* 
Will the yoimgcr generation which is growing up In an indepen¬ 
dent country, mth a wider horizon and knowledge of the 
modern world, face the challenge of building a new society 
based on Indonesian traditions? Some may be tempted by the 
material advancement of the more technically developed 
countries and others may sec short cuts in following the line of 
Peking and Moscow^ But for the majority of Indonesians with a 
different background and tvidi different economic and social 
problems, they must find their own solution* 

The achievements of the Republic have been made in the 
democratic way, and there is every reason to believe that this is 
tile path which the vast majority of Indonesians choose. But the 
democratic method is still on trial in Indonesia, as it is through^ 
out Soutli-east Asia where people are able to make their choice. 
At home, a young democratic Republic, Indonesia is in the first 
place the closet colleague of India, Pakistan, and Bunn a; the 
horizon is now widened to include the People^s Republic of 
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China. And beyond the borders of Asia^ she looks to the un¬ 
resolved coloni^ struggles of Afiica, beUeving that in the con¬ 
tinued existence of colonialism lies the greatest threat to peaceful 
coexistence. 
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